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REPOirr. 


SECTION  I. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

The  University  comprises  four  separate  Departments: — 

1.  The  Academical  (or  Collegiate)  affording  the  largest  facili- 
ties for  liberal  culture  in  both  letters  and  science. 

1.  The  Normal,  designed  exclusively  for  the  education  ot 
teachers. 

3.  The  Department  of  Law,  originally  the  Iowa  Law  School, 
established  at  Des  Moines  in  1865,  but  transferred  to  Iowa  City  and 
incorporated  with  the  University  in  1868. 

4.  Tin:  Department  of  Medicine,  organized  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1 869-70,  but  not  set  in  operation  till  the  beginning  of 
1870-71. 


Note. — For  particulars  concerning  the  courses  of  study,  and  other  matters  in 
the  several  departments,  see  Section  V.  of  this  report. 
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SECTION    II. 

OFFICERS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 

1869-70. 


JAMES  BLACK,  D.D., 

President  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

NATHAN  R.  LEONARD,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

GUSTAVUS  HINRICHS,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Physical  Science. 

CHARLES  A.  EGGERT.  A.M., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

WM   G.  HAMMOND,  A.M  , 
Chancellor  of  the  Department,  and  University  Professor  of  Law. 

GEORGE  G.  WRIGHT,  LL.D.? 
Professor  of  Constitutional,  Criminal,  and  Real  Property  Law. 

CHE3TER  C.  COLE, 
Professor  of  Commercial  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Persons  and  Personal  Rights. 

AMOS  N.  CURRIER,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature. 

CHARLES    A.    WHITE,  A.  M,  M.D.; 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

ST  KIM  I  EN  N.  FELLOWS,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Didactics. 

JOHN  P.  DILLON,   LL.D., 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
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WM.  P.  PECK,  M.D., 
Dean  Of  Medical  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Surgery. 

P.  J.  FARNSWORTH,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medlca. 

J.  M.   BOUCHER,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

W.  S.  ROBERTSON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

J.  F.  KENNEDY,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

W.  D.  MIDDLETON,  M.D, 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

J.  C.  SHRADER,  M.D  , 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

WILLIAM   C.  PRESTON,   B.Ph., 
Instructor  in  Physical  Science. 

G.   L.  PINKHAM,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  English  Language  and  Literature  and  History. 

S.  S.  HOWELL,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

ELLEN  A.  RICH,  A.M., 

Instructor  in  Collegiate  Department. 

CELIA  A.  CURRIER,  B.P., 

Instructor  in  Collegiate  Department. 

FRANK  E.  NIPHEK,  B.Ph., 
Assistant  in  Physical  Science. 

0.  C.  ISBELL, 

Instructor  in  Music. 

MISS  SARAH  J.  LOUGHRIDGE, 
Instructor  in  Normal  Department. 
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LAW   STUDENTS. 


Acers,  John  T.,  Manchester,  Iowa. 
Baker,  E.  Warren,  Leon,  Iowa. 
Baker,  Seth  L.,  Cottonville,  Iowa. 
Ball,  George  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
Brown,  Cassius  M.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Cole,  Thomas  R.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Crosby,  W.  Otis,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ervin,  Alfred  M.,  Madison  co.,  Iowa. 
Ferguson,  Arthur  N.,  Bellevue,  Neb. 
Ferree,  William  D.,  PJattsmouth,  Neb. 
Finn,  George  L.,  Bedford,  Towa. 
Fuller,  William  E.,  West  Union,  Iowa. 
Glass,  John  D.,  Luana,  Iowa. 
Haines,  Richard  M.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Hamilton,  Alphius  L.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Hanna,  Newton,  Mt.  Pleasant  Iowa. 
Herring,  Ebenezer,  Norwalk,  Iowa. 
Hilles,  Howard,  Sullivan,  111., 


Hole,  Leonard  H.,  Sullivan,  111. 
Kurd,  A.  Arthur,  Galva,  111. 
Kirk,  Ralph  H.,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. 
Koogler,  John  H.,  Washington,  Iowa. 
Ladd,  Oliver  M.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
LeRoy,  Millard  F.,  Manchester,  Iowa. 
McPherson,  Smith,  Mooresville,  Ind. 
Mills,  Milton  A.,  Montana  Territory. 
Nimocks,  George  W.,  Ashland,  Iowa. 
0'Dowrd,  Terence,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Patterson,  C.  A.,  Marshalltowu,Iowa. 
Perry,  Edward  A.,  Lafayette,  Ills. 
Redman,  Win.  H.,  Montezuma,  Iowa. 
Stidger,  Nathan  H.,  Keosauqua,  Iowa. 
Sucksdorf,  H.  F.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Thomas,  Lot,  New  Virginia,  Iowa. 
Wolf,  Francis  M.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Wolfe,  Patrick  B.,  Toronto,  Iowa. 
—36. 


NOKMAL   STUDENTS. 


FIRST    CLASS. 


Bloor,  Samantha  C,  West  Point. 
Bettesworth,  Jennie,  Maquoketa. 
Carleton,  Mattie,  Iowa  City. 
Chambers,  Eunice,  Springdale. 
K'auffman,  Louisa,  Iowa  City. 
Lloyd,  Isabella  II.,  Iowa  City. 
Heacham,  Lucretia  E.,  Clay. 


McCrory,  Georgie  S.,  Iowra  City. 
Parker,  Mary  Webb,  Pella. 
Sanders,  lima  Ann,  IowTa  City. 
Satterthwaite,  Clara  Jay,  Muscatine. 
Shepherd,  Lavinia,  Iowa  City. 
Welch,  Mary  Stone,  McConnelsville,  O. 


•  I  oh  a  Henry,  Fairfield. 
Fairbrother,  Joseph  A.,  China,  Me 
Haddock,  George  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Helm,  Joseph  C,  Orford. 


King,  Samuel  I ,  Waterloo.  ( 

MatthewH,  Joseph  Clark,  Muscatine. 
Odell,  Benjamin  F.,  Greeley. 
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SECOND    CLASS. 


Battey,  Lois  T.,  Hespcr. 
Baiiey,  Mantie  E.,  Bivca's  Grove. 
Brown,  Edith,  Iowa  City. 
Claflin,  Emma  S.,  Lebanon. 
Connor,  Fannie,  Muscatine. 
Cowgill,  Agnes  V.,  Oasis. 
Deering,  Mary  C,  Independence. 
Dick,  Nettie,  Fairfax. 
Ellis,  Mary  A.,  Missouri  Valley. 
Eastman,  May  C,  Iowa  City. 
Hart,  Susan,  Iowa  City. 
Hinman,  Sarah  J.,  Low  Moor. 
Lee,  Alice,  Vernis,  Penn. 
Luse,  Sarah  A.,  Lancaster,  Mo. 
McCowan,  Mary,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Baker,  Benjamin  S.,  Wolfdale. 
Colburn,  Ernest  A.,  Camanche. 
Free,  Albert  T.,  Toledo. 
Gillespie,  John  A.,  Pedee. 
Hardy,  Arthur  B.,  Farley. 
Hutchins,  Clayton  B.,  Alg^na. 
Luse,  Stephen  N.,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


Moreland,  Sarah,  Iowa  City. 
Odell,  Alice,  Greeley. 
Paige,  Anna  E.,  Vinton.*" 
Parrott,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Patterson,  Lillie  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Romans,  Hanna  J.,  De  Witt. 
Kodgers,  Amanda  E.,  Oskaloos 
Resor,  Mary,  Troy. 
Sale,  Leonora,  Iowa  City. 
Shircliff,  Mary  F.,  Iowa  City. 
Thompson,  Mary  E.,  Oasis. 
Wood,  Mattie,  Iowa  City. 
Watters,  Sallie  M.,  Downey. 
Willson,  Mary  E.,  Iowa  City. 

Mikesell,  Andrew  J.,  Belle  Plaine. 
McCready,  Joseph,  Vinton. 
Pomeroy,  Henry  C,  Nora. 
Rosenberger,  Henry  C,  Marengo. 
Spade,  Ami  H.,  Anamosa. 
Waters,  Dennis  A.,  Downey. 


First  Class 20 

Second  Class 42 

Total G2 


ACADEMICAL  STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 

French,  Morton,  Griswold  College.  Heizer,  Rev.  Alex.  M.,  Yellow  Spring 

College. 

2. 

UNDERGRA  UA  TES. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

Graves,  Sarah  V.,  Jacksonville,  III.  Shepard,  Kate  F.,  Garden  Grove. 

Myers,  Mary  E.,  Iowa  City. 
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Brown,  Win.  E.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Cook,  Justin  E.,  Jesup. 
Harrington,  0.  O.,  Homestead. 
Hiatt,  Amos,  Jr  ,  Oskaloosa. 
Hoffman,  Win.,  Grandview. 
Jenks,  A.  P.,  Osceola. 


Matthews,  J.  C,  Muscatine. 
Nipher,  F.  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Pickler,  J.  A.,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
Preston,  C.  H.,  Oskaloosa. 
Schell,  Jas.  P.  Downey. 


.Jl'NIOlt    CLASS. 


Grifith,  Lizzie,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Scales,  M.  Ellen,  Iowa  City. 
Dana,  Newell  B.,*  Kirkville. 
Doe,  Edward  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Firbrother,  J.  Albert,  China,  Me 
Helm,  J.  C,  Orford. 
Loughridge,  Albert,  Oskaloosa. 


Lytic,  Win,  Washington. 
McClain,  Emlin,  Icwa  City. 
Odell,  B.  F.,  Greeley. 
Switzer,  Frank,  Fairfield. 
Twining,  Lauriston,  Washington. 
Williams,  J.  Madison,  Swede  Point. 


-13. 


SOI'JIOMORE    CLASS. 


^nerry,  M.  F.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Dull,  Kate  R.,  Iowa  City. 
Eaton,  Lida,  Muscatine. 
Kauffman,  Lou,  Iowa  City. 


MeLear}1-,  Sarah,  Iowa  City. 
Milliken,  Priscilla,  Raritan,  111. 
Mordoff,  Louisa,  Iowa  City. 
Underwood,  Mary  E.,  Muscatine. 


Adams,  Charles  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Anderson,  Jno.  E.,  Lake  Mills. 
Anderson,  W.  B.,  Washington  . 
Butler,  George  D.,  Lyons. 
Carr,  Edmund  R.,  Monroe. 
Cousins,  Edward  B.,  Red  Oak. 
Fitch,  Robert  E.,  Toledo. 
Gordon,  Perry  Newton,  Earlville. 
Hanna,  Henry  Wilson,  Blairstown. 
Hanna,  L.  Smith,  Mount  Pleasant. 


King,  Marvin R  ,  Hamilton,  111. 
McClellan,  George  F.,  Stanwood. 
Medes,  William  J.,  Keokuk. 
Robertson,  Walter  H.,  Independence. 
Rodman,  G.  Granville,  Washington. 
Saunderson,  Robert,  Blairstown. 
Sheldon,  Albert,  Tipton. 
Wilson,  Daniel  S.,  Ladora. 
Wylie,  Jas.  R.,  Crawfordsville. 


FRESHMAN    CLASS. 


Bo  wen,  Eortense,  Iowa  City. 
Graven,  Anna,  Oskaloosa . 
Fairall,  Mary  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Floyd,  Louise  P.,  Iowa  City. 
lleair. 


Prescott,  Alice,  Enterprise,  Miss. 
Rogers,  Ursula  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Bafford,  Mary,  Hamilton,  111. 
Shrader,  Lucy  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Terrell,  Mary  A.,  Iowa  City. 


I,  April  10,  JSTO. 
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Abbott,  George  II.,  Muscatine. 
Anderson,  David  M.,  Washington. 
Baldwin,  Charles,  Eeosanqna. 
Barbonr,  Win.  II.,  Davenport. 
Benyhill,  James  G.,  Iowa  City. 
Blazer,  Monroe  S.,  Inland. 
Bowman, X  vi,  Wooster,  O. 
Burgess,  Edward  D.,  Webster  City. 
Byram,  Albert  B.,  Janesville. 
Casady,  Simon,  Des  Moines. 
Craig,  W.  Bayard,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Culver,  John  G.,  Tipton. 
Garrett,  Cyrus  W.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Glass,  Robert  C,  Luana. 
Green,  Z.  C.,DeWitt. 
Guthrie,  George  W.,  Troy. 
Hanna,  Robert  P.,  Burlington. 
Hughes,  Samuel  M.,  Muscatine. 
Johnson,  M.  N.,  Decorah. 
Kaufiman,  John  W.,  Iowa  City. 


Kitner,  William  1> ,  (>skaloosa. 
Koogler,  W.  G.,  Richmond. 
Macy,  Nathan  W„  Springdale. 
MeCall,  John  A.,  Nevada. 
Mcllree,  Alex.,  Richmond. 
Mize,  T.  J.,  Troy. 
Myers,  David  A.,  Gettysburg,  O. 
Osmond,  William,  Osceola. 
Robinson,  Edward,  Greenbush,  Wis. 
Rowcn,  William  F.,  Janesville. 
Seerley,  Homer  H.,  South  English. 
Shafer,  Austin  C,  Mt.  Ephraim,  O. 
Smith,  Carey  R.,  Iowa  City. 
Turton,  H.  A.,  Farmington. 
White,  Charles  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Williams,  A.  Oscar,  Clinton. 
Williams,  Thomas  J.,  Iowa  City. 
Wood,  Nathan  H.,  Anamosa. 
Wylie,  John  M.,  Crawfordsville. 


SUE-FRESHMAN    CLASS. 


Alt,  Alice  M.,  North  Liberty. 
Chapin,  Belle,  Iowa  City. 
Chapin,  L.  Loretta,  Durant. 
Clites,  Maggie,  Iowa  City. 
Colburn,  Flora  E.,  Camanche. 
Cones,  Carrie,  Davenport. 
Curtis,  Fanny,  Dexter,  Me. 
Hughes,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 


Kinney,  Amanda,  Iowa  City. 
Linah,  Kittie,  Iowa  City. 
McPherson,  Ida,  Council  Bluffs. 
Manan,  Nannie  H.,  Iowa  City. 
Mussulman,  Clara  B.,  Fairfield. 
Shepard,  Fannie  B.,  Garden  Grove. 
Van  Fleet,  Hattie  R.,  Iowa  City. 
Wilcox,  Ella  M.,  Iowa  City. 


Berger,  Charles  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Bibler,  Columbus,  Webster  City. 
Bond,  Charles  A.,  Copi. 
Carman,  Edward,  Agency  City. 
Casebeer,  J  A.,  Tipton. 
Chalfant,  Arthur  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Chambers,  Hamlin  J.,  Belle  Plaine 
Coe,  George  B.,  Port  Byron,  111. 
Cone,  J.  Walter.  Conesville. 
Cook,  Francis  H.,  Magnolia. 
Cox,  Frank  P.,  Winterset. 
Crane,  John  W.,  Montrose. 
Dowden,  Ashford  T.,  Prairie  City. 


Fairall,  Herbert  S.,  Iowa  City. 
Finkbine,  Charles  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Funk,  Charles  W.,  Keosauqua. 
Griffin,  N.  E.,  La  Motte. 
Griffiths,  John  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Greer,  Wm.  A.,  Iowa  Falls. 
Hammond,  Herbert,  Tipton. 
Hanson,  Lawrence,  Iowa  Falls. 
Heizer,  Cyrus  W.,  Kossuth. 
Heizer,  D.  N.,  Kossuth. 
Hiatt,  Harman,  Oskaloosa. 
Hodges,  Wm.  J.,  La  Motte. 
Huston,  Wm.,  Fairfield. 
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Hubbard,  Charles  R.,  Keokuk. 
Jeffrey,  A.  II.,  Aiusworth. 
Kelley,  Edmund  L.,  Benton. 
Kelley,  J.  M.,  Benton. 
Kelley,  P.  P.,  Benton. 
Kennedy,  John,  Iowa  Falls. 
Koons,  J.  II.,  Boston,  Iud. 
Livington,  W.  J.,  Ainsworth. 
Lovelace,  Chauncey  A.,  Iowa  Citjr. 
Mattison,  Thomas,  Oskaloosa. 
McConnell,  J.  J.,  Ainsworth. 
McLoud,  Edward  S.,  Tallegrand. 
McMillan,  Edward  C,  Ainswortli. 
Montgomery,  Joel,  Springdal  \ 
Murphy,  D.,  Wiltou. 
Horseman,  A.  H.,  Iowa  Uity. 
Neiman,  Jno.  N.,  Tipton. 
Newton,  Lester  W.,  Belle  Plaine. 
Ochiltree,  Henry  M.,  Morning  Sun. 
Odell,  G.  H.,  Greeley. 
Parker,  G.  F.,  Des  Moines. 
Pickering,  W.  E.,  Springdalc. 
Robertson,  J.  C,  Dutch  Creek. 


Rodgers,  Win.  F.,  Oskaloosa. 
Romans,  Jno.  B.,  De  Witt. 
Rood,  Wm.,  Springdale. 
Rose,  Euphrates  A.,  Yatton. 
Sage,  Emerson  W.,  Victor. 
Sanders,  Euclid,  Iowa  City. 
Seymour,  Frank  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Shields,  Wilbur,  Iowa  City. 
Simmonds,  Marvin  L.,  Stanwood. 
Springer,  Arthur,  Columbus. 
Swiaher,  Jno.  P.,  Shueyville. 
Tatum,  El  wood,  Ft.  Sill,  Ind.  Territory. 
Tibbetts,  Geo.  W.,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 
Tomson,  Joseph,  Oskaloosa. 
Van  Camp,  A.  E.,  Omaha,  Neb, 
Wade,  Louis,  F„  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Walker,  Jno.  A,,  Princeton, 
Ward,  Reuben,  Counc'l  Bluffs. 
Westfall,  Jno,  B,  W„  Winterset, 
Weeber,  Wm,,  J„  Iowa  City, 
Wyant,  Ned.,  Janesville. 
Young,  Wm,  J„  Albia, 


SUMMARY. 


Resident  Graduates    2 

Seniors 14 

Juniors 13 

Sopbmores 27 


Freshman 45) 

Sub  Freshman S7 

Total 192 


[NTRODIK  TORY    CLASS. 


Allard,  Ettie  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Allin,  Alice,  Iowa  City. 
B  icon,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Ballard,  Carrie,  Oakfleld. 
Bartlett,  Jennie,  Round  Gr 
Bechl  11,  Lucy  N.,  Victor; 
Blakesley,  [da  M.,  Iowa  City. 

Vona,  [ov  a  City. 
Charles,  Lucy  W,  Iowa  City. 

ipher,  Francis  Ella,  Oxford. 
0  ►nnelly,  Emma,  [owa  City. 
C  nil-  r,  Emma  J  .,  Iowa  City. 


Coulter,  Louisa  Alice,  Oasis. 
Crawford,  Virginia,  Calhoun. 
Culbertson,  Maggie,  Tipton. 
Dawson,  Mary  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Duff,  C}rrena  J.,  Iowa  City. 
Ellis,  Clara,  Iowa  City. 
Ellis,  Sada  C.Iowa  City. 
Farr,  Ellen,  Winfield. 
Fisher,  Mary,  Solon. 
Gilbert,  Marion,  Iowa  City. 
Gilliland,  Mary,  Iowa  City. 
Griffith,  Annie  E.,  An  la. 
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H  ill.  Flora  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Haroff,  Libbie,  Muscatine. 
Harrington,  Angelina,  Homestead. 
Hartsock,  Hattie,  Iowa  City  . 
Heudtlass,  Hattie,  Iowa  City. 
Holmes,  Maggie,  Atalissa. 
Howard,  Louie,  Tipton. 
Hull*  Alice  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Hughes,  Lou  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Jones,  Jennie  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Kriiyon,  Emma  O.,  Amish. 
Kenyon,  Helen  E.,  Amish. 
Kerr,  Amy,  Fairfax. 
Kinney,  Florence,  Iowa  City. 
Knight,  Kate,  De  Witt. 
Lawton,  Grace,  Dubuque. 
Lovelace,  Louisa  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Lowmiller,  Laomi,  Iowa  City. 
Mansfield,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Marshall,  Saretta  M.,  Iowa  City. 
McElwaine,  Vannic,  Iowa  City. 
Miller,  Elizabeth  K.,  Muscatine. 
Miller,  Rebecca  S.,  Muscatine. 
Montgomeay,  Minerva  E.,  Exira. 
Moon,  Mary  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Morse,  Elvira  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Murphy,  Maggie  G.,  Danforth. 
Muzzy,  Frona  M.,  Camanche. 
Mygatt,  Flora  B  ,  Iowa  City. 


Odell,  Abbie,  Greeley. 
Odell,  Nannie,  Greeley. 
Osmond,  Ellie,  Iowa  City. 
Phelps,  Sarah  L.,  Maiden,  III. 
Piercy,  May  J.,  Buffalo  Fork. 
Pilbeam,  Ida,  Belle  Plaiiie. 
Pinney,  Hattie  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Plants,  Lucy,Winfield. 
Powell,  Sarah  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Rankin,  Lavina  C,  Iowa  City. 
Bankin,  M.  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Reno,  Flora,  Iowa  City. 
Rumsey,  Electa  M.,  State  Center, 
Sasseen,  Lucia,  Boonville,  Mo. 
S  iwyer,  Julia  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Seeley,  Lucy  J.,  Primrose. 
Seydell,  Mamie,  Iowa  City. 
Skinkle,  Belle,  Iowa  City. 
Smith,  Anna  M.,  Downe3r. 
Strohm,  Anna  M.,  Wilton. 
Sweeney,  Jennie  H.,  Iowa  City. 
Switzer,  Maggie  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Tantlinger,  Alice,  Tiffia. 
Van  Fleet,  Ella  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Waldron,  Belle,  Iowa  City. 
Wicks,  Mattie,  Davenport. 
Wintermute,  Jarah  J.,  Lytic  City 
Wood,  Millie,  Dayton,  O. 
Woodstock,  Nellie,  Iowa  City. 


Anson,  A.  C,  Marshalltown. 
Anson,  S.  R.,  Marshalltown. 
Baldwin,  John,  Cedar  Bluffs. 
Banks,  Robert  A.,  Village  Creek. 
Barclay,  Preston  W.,  West  Liberty. 
Barnett,  Louis,  Mitchell. 
Bmm,  John,  Vinton. 
Blake,  Winfield  S.,  Belle  Plaine. 
Bowman,  John  F.,  North  Liberty. 
Bridenstine,  Sylvester  J.,  N.  Liberty. 
Buchanan,  Wm.  H.,  Solon. 
Buzick,  Henry  C,  North  Point,  Mo. 
Byington,  Robert  W  ,  Iowa  City. 
Chamberlln,  Leroy  F.,  North  Liberty. 
Ch  -hire,  Thos.,  Montezuma. 


Clark,  Geo.  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Clearman,  Edward,  Iowa  City. 
ITingan,  Chas.  E.,  Vinton. 
Cohick,  Walter,  Iowa  City. 
Combs,  J.  W.,  Colesburg. 
Cook,  C.  J.,  Bangor. 
Felkner,  Oscar  O.,  Vinton. 
Fesler,  D.  A.,  Yatton. 
Fesler,  John,  Yatton. 
Glbbs,  Frank,  Iowa  Falk 
Goodrich,  Lzra,  Red  Oak. 
Hall,  Elbert  A.,  Belle  Plaine. 
Hall,  John  W-,  Montezuma. 
Hetzel,  Louis  C,  Monticello,  II'.' 
Hill,  Isaac,  Magnolia. 
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Hill,  James  H.,  Montana. 
Hinchen,  John,  Lansing. 
Howard,  E.  B.,  Bangor. 
Howard,  D.  W.,  Tipton. 
Hoyt,  Charlie  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Kauffman,  Eddie,  Iowa  City. 
Kaaffman,  Harry,  Iowa  City. 
Kizer,  J.  W.,  Tipton. 
Lamb,  Jacob  W.,  Toled- 
Livingston,  Thos.  TV.,  Ainsworth. 
Mehaana,  Wm.  T.,  Eveland  Grove. 
Mills,  Chauncey  L.,  Fingal,  Canada. 
Oren,  Samuel  A.,  Laporte  City. 
Osmond,  Kirk,  Iowa  City . 
Parmenter  George,  Edgington,  111 . 
Parvin,  Theodore  W.,  Iowa  City. 
Patterson,  Robert  C,  Newton. 
Rankin,  Wm.  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Read,  Wm.  H.,  Fairfield. 


Reman,  Nelson  L.,  Dresden. 
Roberts,  John  R.,  Iowa  City. 
Rock,  G.  Taylor,  Vinton. 
Seerly,  John  J . ,  South  English . 
Slaughter,  James  F.,  Albany,  0. 
Smith,  James  A.,  Fairfield. 
Spear,  Stuart,  Red  Oak. 
Sperry,  George,  Iowa  City. 
Spohn,  James  H.,  Cedar  Bluffs, 
Springer,  Warren,  Columbus  City. 
Strub,  Herman  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Switzer,  Charles  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Switzer,  Joshua  P.,  Iowa  City. 
Watson,  George  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Webb,  A.  D.,  Springfield,  Wis. 
White,  Henry  C.  Marion. 
Wilson,  Bruce  A.,  Mason  City. 
Xanten,  Frank  A.,  Iowa  City. 


SUMMARY. 


Introductory 149     Law 36 

Academical 192     Normal 62 

Total  (1869-70) 439 


SECTION  III. 

OFFICERS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 

1870-71. 


GEORGE  THACHER, 

President  of  the  University,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

NATHAN  R.  LEONARD,  A.M., 
Dean  of  the  Academical  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

GUSTAVUS    HINRICHS,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Physical  Science. 

CHARLES  A.  EGGERT,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

WM.  G.   HAMMOND,  LL.D., 

Resident  Professor  of  Law,  and  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

GEORGE  G.  WRIGHT,  LL.D., 

(United  States  Senator.) 
Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Criminal  Law. 

CHESTER  C.  COLE,  LL.D., 

(Of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.) 
Professor  of  Commercial  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Persons  and  Personal  Rights. 

AMOS  N.  CURRIER,  A.M., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature.^and  University  Librarian. 
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CHARLES  A.  WHITE,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

STEPHEN  N.  FELLOWS,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Didactics. 

JOHN  F.  DILLON,  LL.D., 

(U.  S.  Circuit  Judge.) 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

W.  F.  PECK,  M.D., 
Dean  of  Medical  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Surgery. 

P.  J.  FARNSWORTH,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

J.  M.  BOUCHER,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

W.  S.  ROBERTSON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

W.  D.  MIDDLETON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

J.  C.  SHRADER,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

LEONARD  F.  PARKER,  A.M. 

J'rofo.ssor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

MRS.  ELLEN  A.  RICH,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
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MRS,  CELIA  A.  M.  CURRIER,  B.S., 
Instructor  in  Latin. 

WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON,  B.Ph., 
Instructor  in  Physical  Science. 

MISS  SARAH  F.  LOUGHRIDGE, 

Instructor  in  Normal  Department. 

GEO.  T.  KELLER,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

FRANK  E.  NIPHER,  B.Ph., 
Assistant  in  Physical  Science. 

OTTO  SCHMIDT, 

Assistant  in  German. 

O.  C.  ISBELL, 
Instructor  in  Music. 

JOHN  NORTH,  M.D., 

Demonstrator  in  Anatomy,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

R.  W.  PRYCE. 

Pro-Sector  of  Surgery. 

E.  H.  HAZEN,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otqlogy. 


MARK  RANNEY,  M.D., 

(Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane,) 
Lecturer  on  Insanity. 


P.  T.  SMITH,  D.D.S., 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery. 
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LAW  STUDENTS. 


Barclay,  James  Traer,  "West  Liberty. 
Brown,  Cassius  M.,  Muscatine. 
Burling,  Frederick  S.,  Colorado  Ter. 
Callander,  Darius  Frank,  Bradford. 
Campbell,  Alva  Ellsworth,  Blue  Grass. 
Carr,  Edward  M.,  Manchester. 
Clark,  Ernest  Edward,  Corydon. 
Conniff,  Thomas  H.,  jr.,  Sioux  City. 
Doe,  Edward  Madison,  Iowa  City. 
Doze,  John  C,  Mills  county. 
Dunlavy,  Levi,  Drakeville. 
Eaton,  Willard  L.,  Osage. 
Ege,  Chap  Peter,  Albany,  111. 
Greene,  Sturgis  H.,  Adel. 
Hamilton,  Alphius  Lamont,  Ottumwa. 
Heine,  Franklin,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Hull,  Andrew  Jackson,  Morgan,  co.,  111. 
Ingham,  Thomas  Edward,  Wilton. 
Jackson,  William  N.,  Waterloo. 
Kinsey,  William,  Durant. 
Kissick,  Robert,  Oskaloosa. 
Lindberg,  John  A.,  Bridgeport. 
Lyman,  Jacob  P.,  Grinnell. 


Lynch,  William  Allen,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
McCready,  James  E.,  Vinton. 
Macy,  John  Coggeshall,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Martz,  Dennis  J.,  Elm  Spring. 
Melvin,  Joel  H.,  Sheffield,  111. 
Morris,  Edward  T.,  Galesburg. 
Names,  Charles  E.,  Welton. 
Names,  Loring  W.,  Welton. 
Nimocks,  George  W.,  Ashland. 
Patterson,  Calvin  A.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Ranck,  Cyrus  S.,  Dallas  City,  111. 
Sears,  Reuben  Edward,  Grinnell. 
Simenson,  Rasmus  J.,  Ossian. 
Smith,  Arthur  L.,  Alden. 
Snow,  Eugene  E.,  Grinnell. 
Snyder,  Theodore  B.,  Burlington. 
Tracy,  Samuel  K.,  Burington. 
VanCamp,  Andrew  N.,  Sweetland  Center 
Van  Winkle,  William  T,  Oskaloosa. 
Wolf,  William  H.,  Prairie  City. 
Wright,  Samuel  Drew,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Young,  Joseph  W.Jr.,  Utah  Territory. 
—45 


MEDICAL   STUDENTS. 


Byers,  George  W.  Nashua. 
Carmichael,  Benj.  P.,  Davenport. 
Charlton,  Josephus  B.,  Baden. 
Frost,  George  W.,  Clinton. 
Ball,  R  >bert  S.,  New  York. 
Banna,  John  AV..  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Hankins,  Win.  A.,  Atlanta. 
Setzel,  Louifl  0.,  Monticello,  111. 
Eolmei ,  J<   le,  We  I  Liberty. 
Jennings,  John  M.,  Council  Bluffs. 
Kulf),  John  II.,  Muscatine. 


Koogler,  Wm.  H.,  Richmond. 
Lilly,  Melvin  W.,  Centre  Point, 
Mason,  Martin,  Smithland. 
Martyn,  John  L.,  Homestead. 
Nichols,  Wm.  H.,  Waltham. 
Nichols,  Charles  E.  Girard. 
North,  Gustavus,  Springvllle. 
Homer  R.  Page,  B.  A.,  New  Sharon. 
Isaac  L.  Potter,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Robertson,  James  C,  Dutch  ('reek 
Seems,  Tilghman,  Talleyrand. 
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Scott,  James,  Guthrie  Centre. 
Skinkle,  George  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Tulloss,  Nathan,  EL,  Iowa  City. 
Vbgt,  Win.  J.,  Iowa  City. 


Webber,  C.  L.,  West  Union. 
Wheeler,  Charles  0.,  Oxford. 
Worlcy,  Howard  A.,  Davenport. 


Cleaves,  Miss  M.  Abbie,  Davenport.  Ronald,  Miss  Carrie  M-,  Grand  view. 
Jennings,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Council  Bluffs.  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Ame.  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Orr,  Miss  Lorinda,  Iowa  City.  Smith,  Mrs.  Mary,  Iowa  City. 

Preston,  Mrs.  Jane  A.,  Iowa  City.  Whitfield,  Mrs.  Isabel  G.,  Parkersb'g. 

—  30. 


NORMAL    STUDENTS. 


Baker,  Benjamin  S.,  Correctionville. 
Colburn,  Ernest  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Domer,  William  S.,  Rockland,  Penn. 
Gordon,  Perry  N.,  Earlville. 

Bailey,  Mantie  E.,  Biven's  Grove. 
Bettesworth,  Eleanor,  Makoquota. 
Brown,  Edith  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Dana,  Annis  M.,  Pella. 
Dick,  Antoinette  M.,  Fairfax. 
Hedges,  Mary  K.,  Fairfax. 
Linman,  Sarah  J.,  Low  Moor. 
Luee,  Sarah  A.,  Glenwood,  Mo. 


Gillespie,  John  A.,  Pedee. 
Hanson,  Lawrence,  Iowa  Falls. 
King,  Marvin  B.,  Hamilton,  111. 
Walters,  Dennis  A.,  Downey. 

Paige,  Anna  E.,  Vinton. 
Rodgers,  Amanda  E  ,  Oskaloosa. 
Rudd,  Mattie  E.,  Pella. 
Ryan,  Mary,  Iowa  City. 
Sperry,  Lizzie,  Iowa  City. 
Thompson,  Mary  E.,  Oasis. 
Wilcox,  Ellen  M  ,  Iowa  City. 


-23. 


ACADEMICAL   STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 

French,  Morton,  Griswold  College.  Hiatt,  Amos,  University. 

Heizer,  Rev.  Alex.  M.,  Yellow  Springs    Shepard,  Kate  F.,  Univeislty. 
College.  Apthorp,  Mary  E.,  Iowa  College. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


Fairbrother,  J.  Albert,  China,  Me. 
Loughridge,  Albert,  Oskaloosa, 
Lytle,  William,  Washington. 
McClain,  Emlin,  Iowa  City. 
Smitzer,  Frank,  Fairfield. 


Williams,  J.  Madison,  Swede  Point. 
Wylie,  James  Renwick,  Crawfordsville. 
Griffith,  Lizzie,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Scales,  M.  Ellen,  Iowa  City. 
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JUNIOR    CLASS. 


Anderson,  John  E.,  Lake  Mills 
Anderson,  William  B.,  Washington. 
Boyd,  R.  A.,  Washington. 
Carr,  E  R.,  Monroe. 
Cousins,  Edward  B.,  Red  Oak. 
Craig,  W.  Bayard,  St.  Johns,  N.  B. 
Fitch,  Robert  E.,  Toledo. 
Gordon,  Perry  Newton,  Earlville. 
Hanna,  Henry  Wilson,  Blairstown. 
Hanna,  L,  Smith,  Burlington. 
Houston,  S.  B.,  Greenwood,  Mo. 
King,  Marvin  R.,  Hamilton,  111. 
McCall,  John  A.,  Nevada. 
McClellan,  George  F.,  Stanwood. 


McClurkin,  Sam.  R.,  Ayres  Point,  Ills. 
Medes,  William,  J.,  Keokuk. 
Odell,  Benjamin  F.,  Greeley. 
Powers,  Le  Grand,  Preston,  N.  Y. 
Saunderson,  Robert,  Fairfax. 
Sheldon,  Albert,  Tipton. 
Swisher,  E.  Abram,  Shueyville. 
Wilson,  Daniel  S.,  Ladora. 
Dull,  Kate  R.,  Iowa  City. 
Eaton,  Lida,  Muscatine. 
Fairall,  Mary  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Kauffman,  Lou,  Iowa  City. 
McCleary,  Sarah,  Iowa  City. 
Milliken,  Priscilla,  Biggsville,  111. 

-28. 


SOPHOMOEE    CLASS. 


Anderson,  David  M.,  Washington. 
Baber,  Albert  T.,  Newport  Center. 
Berry  hill,  James  G.,  Iowa  City. 
Bowman,  Levi,  Wooster,  O. 
Burgess,  Edward  D.,  Webster  City. 
Burke,  Wm.  D.,  Wilton. 
Byram,  Albert  B.,  Janesville. 
Campbell,  A.  E.,  Blue  Grass. 
Casady,  Simon,  Des  Moines. 
Elwell,  John  C,  Waterloo. 
Forbes,  Wm.  M.,  Rock  Grove  City. 
Glass,  Robert  C,  Luana. 
Guthrie,  George  W.,  Troy. 
Hanna,  Robert  P.,  Burlington. 
Heizer,  David  N.,  Kossuth. 
Hughes,  Samuel  C,  Muscatine. 
Johnson,  M.  N.,  Dccorab. 
Kellogg,  Adelbert  E.,  Tabor. 

Craven,  Anna,  Oskaloosa. 
Orr,  Lorinda,  Iowa  City. 
K')g';rs,  Ursula  M.,  Iowa  City. 


Ketner,  Wm.  B.,  Oskaloosa. 
Koogler,  Washington  G.,  Richmond. 
Krug,  John,  Muscatine. 
Macy,  Nathan  W.,  Springdale. 
Mattison,  Thomas,  Oskaloosa. 
Mcllree,  Alexander,  Richmond. 
Mize,  Thomas  J.,  Troy. 
Montgomery,  John  C-,  Bentonport. 
Myers,  David  A.,  Gettysburg,  O. 
Osmond,  Williom,  Osceola. 
Seerly,  Homer  H.,  South  English. 
Shafer,  Austin  C,  Mount  Ephraim,  O. 
Smith,  Carey  R.,  Iowa  City. 
White,  Charles  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Williams,  A.  O.,  Cliaton. 
Williams,  Thomas  J.,  Iowa  City. 
Wood,  Nathan  H.,  Anamosa. 
Wylie,  J.  M.,  Crawfordsvillc. 

Satterthwaite,  Jay  Clara,  Muscatine. 
Shrader,  Lucy,  Iowa  City. 
Terrell,  Mary  A.,  Iowa  City. 
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Baldwin,  Charles,  Jr.,  Keosauqaa. 
Harbour,  William  H.,  Davenport. 
Barnett,  Louis  C,  Davenport. 
Berger,  Charles  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Bond,  Charles  A.,  Copi. 
Burkhart,  H.  Z.,  Marshalltown. 
Chalfaut,  Arthur  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Chambers,  H.  J.,  Iowa  City. 
Cherry,  J.  A.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Cone,  James  W.,  Conesville. 
Cotton,  James  G.,  Pella. 
Crane,  J.  W.,  Montrose. 
Deacon,  Charles  J. /Marion. 
Fairall,  Herbert  S.,  Iowa  City. 
Fitch,  E.  E.,  Fayette. 
Gibbs,  Frank,  Iowa  Falls. 
Griffiths,  John  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Heizer,  Cyrus  W.,  Kossuth. 
Hiatt,  Haimon,  Oskaloosa. 
Hinchon,  John  W.,  Lansing. 

Andrews,  Jessee,  Iowa  City. 
Bailey,  Mantie  E.,  Biven's  Grove. 
Cleaves,  Abbie,  Columbus. 
Clites,  Maggie,  Iowa  City. 
Colburn,  Flora  E.,  Camanche. 
Hughes,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Lloyd,  Louisa  F.,  Iowa  City. 


Huston,  William,  Fairfield. 
Kelly,  J.  M.,  Benton. 
Kennedy,  John,  Iowa  Falls. 
Luse,  Stephen  N.,  Glenwood,  Mo. 
McCloud,  Edward  S.,  Talleyrand. 
Murphy,  Dennis,  North  Liberty. 
Neiman,  John  N.,  Tipton. 
Reid,  F.  D.,  Albia. 
Rodgers,  William  F ,  Oskaloosa. 
Russell,  George  P.,  Des  Moines. 
Sanders,  Euclid,  Iowa  City. 
Shields,  Wilbur,  Iowa  City. 
Stone,  Frank  E  ,  Waukon. 
Swisher,  John  P.,  Shueyville. 
Tibbetts,  George  W.,  Belfast,  N.  Y , 
Tisdale,  W.  D.,  Des  Moines. 
Van  Camp,  A.  E.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Walker,  John  A.,  Princeton. 
Young,  William  J.,  Albia. 

Murphy,  Lavanda,  North  Liberty. 
Musselman,  Clara  B.,  Fairfield. 
Odell,  Alice,  Greeley. 
Prescott,  Alice,  Enterprise,  Mo. 
Skiles,  Ella  P.,  Davenport. 
Smith,  Lucy  F.,  Iowa  City. 


SUB-FRESHMAN    CLASS. 


Ames,  Alva,  Johnson  P.  0. 
Beem,  J.  T.,  Ladora. 
Brainerd,  Ossian  H.,  Iowa  City. 
Brown,  Lovilo  H.,  Indianola. 
Buckman,  O.  H.,  Atalissa. 
Byers,  George,  Nashua. 
Casebeer,  John  A.,  Tipton. 
Clarke,  George  D.,  Fairfield. 
Cohick,  Walter  S.,  Iowa  City. 
Cole,  Wm.  W.,  Des  Moines. 
Dawson,  Jo.  R.,  Washington. 
Fesler,  John,  Yatton. 
Finkbine,  Charles,  Iowa  City. 


Gibbons,  W.  A  ,  North  English. 
Gillespie,  S.  8.,  Pedee. 
Given,  Arthur  M.,  Des  Moines. 
Goddard,  Thomas  M.,  Troy. 
Green,  Willard  R.,  Muscatine. 
Greer,  W.  A.,  Iowa  Falls. 
Haines,  Clayton  T.,  Attica. 
Hall,  Edward  A.,  Belle  Plaine. 
Hall,  John  W.,  Montezuma. 
Hall,  James  S.,  Aledo. 
Hamilton,  John  J.,  Ottumwa. 
Hanna,  Thomas,  Burlington. 
Hart,  W.  S.,  Camanche. 
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Flickinger,  A.  T.,  Winthrop. 
Hill,  James  H.,  Montana. 
Hilleary,  Louis,  Burlington. 
Hohman,  Charles  H.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Hodgers,  W.  J.,  Lamotte. 
Holmes,  D.  A.,  Marshall  town. 
Jacque,  C.  B.,  Marengo. 
Johnston,  G.  P.,  Newton. 
Johnson,  J.  W.,  Indianapolis. 
Kettlewell,  W.  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Lamb,  Jacob  W.,  Toledo. 
Leverich,  John  H.,  Wilton. 
Lovelace,  Chauncy,  Iowa  City. 
Lucas,  Robert,  Iowa  City. 
Luse,  Walter  C,  Des  Moines. 
Lyon,  Frank  T.,  Stellapolis. 
Magill,  Daniel  P.,  Iowa  City. 
Manson,  R.  B.,  Waterloo. 
Moon,  Manly  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Morrow,  T.  J.,  Osceola. 
Nipher,  Lyman  T.,  Iowa  City. 
Osmond,  J.  Kirk,  Iowa  City. 
Parsons,  A.  E.,  Brighton. 
Parvin,  Theodore  W.,  Iowa  City. 
Price,  David,  Stellapolis. 
Rankin,  Wm.  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Reed,  J.  J.,  Blackberry,  111. 
Read,  W.  H.,  Fairfield. 
Richards,  Julian  W.,  Waterloo. 


Saylor,  George  S.,  Saylorville. 
Sampson,  Gideon  G.,  Fairfax. 
Scott,  Orrin  C,  Marshalltown. 
Scott,  John  T.,  Luana, 
Shuell,  T.  J.,  Lytle  City. 
Skiles,  Hugh  P.,  Walcott. 
Slagle,  F.  M.,  Fairfield. 
Slagle,  B.  W.,  Fairfield. 
Spear,  Robert,  Summit. 
Sperry,  George,  Iowa. 
Springer,  Artqur,  Burlington. 
Sullivan,  Dennis,  Cascade. 
Swank,  Henry  H.,  Kingston. 
Swafford,  C.  C,  Iowa  City. 
Sweeney,  James  K.,  Iowa  City. 
Teller,  George,  Albia. 
Teller,  Isaac  D.,  Albia. 
Towusend,  R.  B.,  Albia. 
Wall,  Charles  S.,  Anamosa. 
Wallick,  M.,  Cedar  Bluffs. 
Watson,  George  A.,  Washington. 
Westfall,  J.  B.  W.,  Winterset. 
Wiligrod,  Edward  A.,  Marshalltown. 
Wilson,  Rollie  J.,  Fairfield. 
Wood,  Alfred,  Springdale. 
Woodrow,  Thomas,  Altoona. 
Wright,  Carrull  C,  Des  Moines. 
Yoder,  C.  C,  Somerset. 


Atkinson,  Ella  M.,  Short  Creek,  Del. 
Bacon,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Clark,  Lizzie  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Cochran,  Lillic,  Davenport. 
Eastman.  Eloise  C,  Iowa  City. 
Elliot,  Sadie,  Montana. 
Evans,  Lucy  D.,  West  Liberty. 
Gang,  Flora,  York  Center. 
Gray,  Belle,  Iowa  City. 
Hamilton,  Ella  A.,  Ottumwa. 
Hance,  Mattie,  Biven's  Grove. 
Hanson,  Huldah  J.,  Melpine. 
Henderson,  Lizzie,  Maquoketa. 
Hepburn,  Eda,  Clarinda. 
Hull',  Alice,  [owa  City. 


Hughes,  Lou  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Jackson,  Harriet,  Sunnyside. 
Jaque,  Lillie,  Marengo. 
Joy,  Anna  M.,  Elmwood,  111. 
Kerr,  Amy,  Fairfax. 
Kinney,  Florence^Iowa  City. 
Lawton,  Grace,  Vinton. 
Lee,  Blanche,  Iowa  City. 
Lewis,  Minnie,  Iowa  City. 
Linah,  Kate,  IowaoCity. 
Lovelace,  Lou  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Mahan,  Nannie,  Iowa  City. 
Mansfield,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Mark,  Emma,  Albia. 
McMeans,  Mattie,  Andrew. 
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Millar,  Rebecca,  Muscatine. 

Millar,  Liz/i.1,  Muscatine. 
Minthorn,  lMicbe  R.,  West  Branch. 
Moon,  Mollie  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Morse,  Elvira,  Iowa  City. 
Muzzy,  Sophronia  M.,  Camanche. 
Nixon,  Emma  A.,  Ashland.  O. 
Osmond,  Ella,  Iowa  City. 
Phelps,  Sarah,  Maiden,  111. 
Rankin,  Emma  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Remley,  Clara,  Oxford., 


Ronald,  Carrie,  Grandview. 
Sanders,  Kate,Towa  City. 
Sasseen,  Lucia,  Booneville,  Mo. 
Sawyer,  Julia  E.,  Anamosa, 
Seymour,  Emma  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Tantlinger,  Alice,  Tiffin. 
Thompson,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Van  Fleet,  Ella,  Iowa  City. 
Ward,  Anna  B.,  Oxford. 
Whedon,  Loraine,  Iowa  City. 


■136. 


SPECIAL     STUDENTS. 


Aldrich,  James  H.,  Ida. 
Billingsley,  R.  W.,  Iowa  City. 
Busick,  H.  C,  North  Point. 
Byington,  Robert  W.,  Iowa  Cit)r. 
Casebeer,  Charles,  Tipton. 
Coe,  Geo.  B.,  Sterliug,  111. 
Cox,  F.  P.,  Winterset. 
Free,  A.  T.,  Toledo. 
Greene,  Wesley,  Davenport, 
Hasner,  E.,  Independence. 
Hull,  Abijah,  Wassonville. 
Kerr,  E.  F.,  Solon. 
Kimball.  Charles  H.,  Iowa  City. 
Lee,  Joseph,  Iowa  City. 
Lockhart,  A.  W. 
McClelland,  P.  W.,  Potsville. 
Mize,  E.  J.,  Troy. 
Morehead,  H.,  Ida. 

Aldrich,  James  H.,  Ida. 
Eillingsley,  R,  W.,  Iowa  City. 
Busick,  H.  C,  North  Point. 
Byington,  Robert  W.,  Iowa  City. 
Casebeer,  Charles,  Tipton. 
Coe,  George  B.,  Sterling,  111. 
Cox,  F.  P.,  Winterset. 
Free,  A.  T.,  Toledo. 
Greene,  Wesley,  Davenport. 
Hasner,  E.,  Independence. 
Hull,  Ab'jah,  Wassonville. 
Kerr,  E.  F.,  Solon. 
Kimball,  Charles  II.,  Iowa  City. 
4 


Morrison,  J.  K.  P.,  Marengo. 
Morseman,  H.  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Patterson,  C.  C,  Washington. 
Patterson,  R.  C,  Newton. 
Polley,  J.  F.,  Monona. 
Reynolds,  Daniel,  West  Liberty. 
Sargent,  E.  W.,  West  Side. 
Seerly,  J.  J.,  South  English. 
Siebel,  William,  Oskaloosa. 
Spear,  Stewart  S.,  Red  Oak. 
Spohn,  James  H.,  Cedar  Bluffs. 
Thomas,  Charles  H.,  West  Union. 
Vierth,  Joseph  H.,  Jesup. 
Vorse,  Charles  S.,  Des  Moines. 
Yost,  John  L.,  Cassapolis,  Mich. 
Watsdn,  Geo.  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Worley,  H.  A.,  Davenport. 


Lee,  Joseph,  Iowa  City. 
Lockhart,  A.  W. 
McClelland,  P.  W.,  Postville. 
Mize,  E.  J.,  Troy. 
Morehead,  H.,  Ida.' 
Morrison,  J.  K.  P.,  Marengo. 
Morseman,  H.  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Patterson,  C.  C,  Washington. 
Patterson,  R.  C,  Newton. 
Polley,  J.  F.,  Monona. 
Reynolds,  Daniel,  West  Liberty. 
Sargent,  E.  W.,  West  Side. 
Seerly,  J.  J.,  South  English. 
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Siebel,  William,  Oskaloosa.  Vorse,  Charles  S.,  Des  Moines. 

Spear,  Stewart  S.,  Red  Oak.  Yost,  John  L.,  Cassapolis,  Mich. 

Spohn,  James  H.,  Cedar  Bluffs.  Watson,  Geoge,  D.,  Iowa  City. 

Thomas,  Charles  H.,  West  Union.  Worley.  A.  H,  Bporavt. 
Vierth,  Joseph,  Jesup. 

Allin,  Letitia  S.,  Iowa  City.  Morse,  Charlotte  L.,  Newport. 

Bowman,  Rosa,  Solon.  Patterson,  Lillie,  Iowa  City. 

Camp,  K.  L.,  Davenport.  Porter,  Virginia,  West  Liberty. 

Campbell,  Lucy,  Blue  Grass.  Powell,  Sarah  E.,  Iowa  City. 

Casebeer,  S.  J.,  Tipton.  Romans,  H.,  Clinton. 

Charles,  Lucy  W.,  Iowa  City.  Sale,  Leonora,  Iowa  City. 

Charles,  Mattie,  Iowa  City.  Seydell,  Mary,  Iowa  City. 

Cool,  Alice,  Monticello.  Shircliff,  M.,  Solon. 

Deering,  Mary  E.,  Independence.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Downey. 

Dow,  Kate, Strahl,  A.  C,  Iowa  City. 

Hand,  Emma,  Iowa  City.  Sweeney,  Jennie,  Iowa  City. 

Hand,  Hattie,  Iowa  City.  Swisher,  Kate,  Shueyville. 

Humphrey,  Charlotte,  Tipton.  Switzer,  Maggie  E.,  Iowa  City. 

King,  Florella,  Washington.  Tyler,  Nettie,  Iowa  City. 

Kinney,  Amanda  E.,  Iowa  City.  Whoalen,  Emma,  Marshalltown. 

Kost,  Rosa  A.,  Solon.  Whealen,  Sallie,  Marshalltown. 

Lytle,  Jennie,  Washington.  Wicks,  Mattie,  Davenpcrt. 
McCleery,  Elizabeth,  Columbus  C  ity.    Woodruff,  M.  P.,  Big  Springs. 

McCowan,  Mollie,  Lebanon,  O.  Woodstock,  Nettie,  Iowa  City. 

McPherson,  Ada,  Council  Bluffs.  Woodruff,  Anna  M.,  Newton. 

McElwaine,  Vannie,  Iowa  City.  Yearick,  Alice,  Washington. 
Miller,  Oma,  Polk  City. 

SUMMARY. 

Law  Department 45 

Medical  Department 37 

Normal  Department 23 

ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Resident  Graduates 5 

Seniors 9 

Juniors 28 

Sophomores 42 

Freshmen 52 

Sub-Freshmen 13G — 272 

Special  Students 78 

455 
Counted  Twice 8 

Total  for  1870-71 447 


SECTION   IV. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 
1871-3. 


GEORGE  THACHER, 
President  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

NATHAN  R.  LEONARD,  A.M., 

Dean  of  the  Academical  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

GUSTAYUS  HINRICHS,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Physical  Science,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory. 

CHARLES  A.  EGGERT.  A.M., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

WM.  G.  HAMMOND,  LL.D., 

Resident  Professor  of  Law,  and  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

WILLIAM    E.    MILLER, 

(Of  the  Supreme  Court), 
Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Criminal   Law, 

CHESTER  C.  COLE, 

(Of  the  Supreme  Court) 

Professor  of  Commercial  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Persons  and  Personal  Rights. 

AMOS  N.  CURRIER,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature. 
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CHARLES    A.    WHITE,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

STEPHEN  N.  FELLOWS,  D  D., 
Professor  of  Didactics. 

JOHN  F.  DILLON,  LL.D., 

(U.  S.  Circuit  Judge.) 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

WM.  F.  PECK,  M.D, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Surgery. 

P.  J.  FARNSWORTH,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

W.  S.  ROBERTSON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Theory  andjPractice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Science. 

W.  D.  MIDDLETON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

J.  C.  SHRADER,  M.D  , 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

LEONARD  F.  PARKER,  A.M., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

ALEXANDER  1TI0MS0N,  C.E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

E.  II.  HAZEN,  M.D., 

Jxjcturer  on  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 
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MARK  RANNEY,  M.D., 

Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane.) 

Lecturer  on  Insanity. 

E.  F.  CLAPP,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON,  B.Ph., 
Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

MISS  SARAH  J.  LOUGHRIDGE, 

Instructor  in  Normal  Department. 

G.   L.  PINKHAM,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  English  Language  and  Literature  and  General  History. 

FRANK  E.  NIPHER,  B.Ph., 

Assistant  in  Physical  Science. 

OTTO  SCHMIDT, 

Assistant  in  German. 

Miss  E.  A.  GRIFFITH,  B.Ph., 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

L.  SMITH  HANNA, 
Assistant  in  Latin. 

JOHN  NORTH,  M.D., 

Demonstrate-,  in  Anatomy,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 


R.  W.  PRYCE,  M.D., 

Pro-Sector  of  Surgery. 
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LAW  DEPABTMEOT,  1871-2. 


Baldwin,  Charles,  Jr.,  Keosauqua. 
Bishop,  George  S.,  La  Porte  City. 
Bruckard,  Daniel  W.,  Lancaster,  Penn. 
Burling,  Frederick  S.,  Col.  Ter. 
Carr,  Edward  M.,  Manchester. 
Campbell,  Alva  E.,  Blue  Grass. 
Clingman,  Stephen,  Cedarville,  111. 
Colburn,  Ernest  A.,  Iowa  City. 

Cox,  Edwin  H., 

Croy,  John  T.  V.,  Colfax. 
Delahayde,  John,  Grinnell. 
Eaton,  Willard  L.,  Osage. 
Elwell,  Jo  C,  Waterloo. 
Finn,  George  L.,  Bedford. 
Fogg,  George  S.,  Panora. 
Hampton,  Albert  C,  IowTa  City. 
Hand,  George  W.,  Iowa  City. 
Hewitt,  Reuben,  Sangamon  county,  111. 
Hoffman,  William,  Muscatine. 
Howe,  H.  S.,  Muscatine. 
Hoxie,  Joseph,  New  York,  New  York. 
Jones,  Orville  D.,  Richland. 
Kaeiser,  William  M.,  Morgan  Co.,  Ala. 
Kelley,  Horace  A.,  Burlington. 
Kissick,  Robert,  Oskaloosa. 
Lynch,  Theron  Y.,  Fairfield. 
Lyon,  Lucius  E.,  Iowa  City. 


McAllister,  Stephen  S.,  Sehuyler  co.,  Neb 
McAndrews,  Peter  D„  Monona. 
McCall,  John  A.,  Nevada. 
Macy,  John  C,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Manning,  Calvin.,  Keosauqua. 
Miller,  Daniel  F.,  Jr.,  Keokuk. 
Mize,  Thomas  J.,  Troy. 
Morris,  Calvin  B.,  Grand  River. 
Morrison,  George  R.,  East  Springfield,  O. 
Names,  Charles  E„  Wilton.  • 
Names,  De  Witt  F.,  Wilton. 
Names,  Loring  W.,  Wilton. 
Remley,  Howard  M.,  Oxford. 
Rodman,  George  G.,  Washington. 
Scofield,  Charles  S.,  Des   Moines. 
Scott,  Joseph  W.,  Oxford. 
Slater,  John  W.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Smalley,  Henry  D.,  Waverley. 
Stem,  Hulbert  L ,  Jasper  county. 
Templin,  John  W.,  Iowa  City. 
Terry.  William  N.,  Washington. 
Watters,  George  W.,  Downey. 
Wilson,  John,  Helena,  Nebraska. 
Wood,  Nathan  H.,  Anamosa. 
Wood,  Oliver  H.,  Brighton. 
Wullweber,  Hally  G.,  Dubuque. 
Young,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
—54. 


MEDICAL  DEPAETMENT. 


STUDENTS. 

RESIDENCE. 

PRECEPTORS. 

I).  L.  A'hiins 

New  Sharon 

Atlantic 

Cascade 

D.  C.  Morris. . .     

('has.  11.  Andrews 

D.  H.  Cole 

Frank  Benham 

L.  Benham 

John  I.  Bailey 

Shrader  &  Pryce 

A  S.  Maxwell 

Henry  L.  Bawdos 

Davenport 

Wm.lt.  Bolding 

Morgan  &  Cook 

D.  E.  Thomas 

T.  Tweedale 

Sam'L  L.  Barnes 

II.  B.  W.  Barnea 

Sunemin,  111 

Lacon,    111 
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MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


STUDENTS. 


W.  O.  Ii;  Jill 

T.J.  Catlin 

D.  W.  C.  Cook 

B.  F.  Carmachael  . . 
James  M.  Carroll. . . 

J.  B.  Charlton 

Jos.  W.  Davis 

Lewis  P.  Bckles  . . . 
Warren  B.  Evans.  . 

Zenan  C.  Green 

Wm.  M.  Hilton  .... 
J.  M.  Hempstead. . . 

Nathan  Hunt. 

Frank  Hanna 

Wm.  A.  Hawkins  . . 

Jesse  Holmes 

Geo.  P.Johnston. . . 
John  M.  J  innings. . 

John  M.  Kulp 

Chauncey  Kimball. 

B.  L.  Limthan 

Jehu  Lavris 

J.  A.  Lee   

M.  W.  Lilly 

N.  W.  Mountain. . . 
A.  W.  Manchester. . 

C.  K.  Moffit 

Geo.  P.  Neal 

Wm.  H.  Nichols  . . . 

Gustavis  North 

Dr.  Wm.  Ott 

Charles  H.  Preston. 
Cyril  O.  Paquin.  . . 
Benj.  H.  Reynolds. . 
Charles  Riterman.. 

Mich.  Riordan 

Frank  L.  Rounds  . . 
James  C.  Robertson 
Wm.  H.  Robertson . 

J.J.  Rosseau 

S.  O.  Stockshiger. . . 

J.  A.  Sturgess 

Jas.  A.  Sherman  . .  . 

0.  L.  Teats 

H.  H.  Virsen 

Thos  R.  Ward 

Jas.  N.  Wilson 

Jas.  A.  White 

C.  L.  Webber 

C.  F.  Waldron 

H.  A.  Worley     .... 

F.  B.  H.  Wing 

V.  S.  Wilcox 

Miller  Young 


RESIDENCE. 


TRECEPTORS. 


Waltham 

St.  Peter 

New  Liberty 

Davenport 

Solan 

Baden 

Fort  Madison 

Manchester    

New  Liberty 

De  Witt 

Laramie  C  ity,  Wash.  Ter. 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  City 

Blairstown 

Peru,  Neb 

West  Liberty 

Newton 

Council  Blufts 

Muscatine 

Iowa  City 

Helena 

Albion 

Jenett,  Ohio 

Center  Point 

Edna 

Waubeck 

Cnelsea 

Columbus  City 

Waltham 

Springville 

Yatton 

Oskaloosa 

Masonville 

Mason  vlile 

Brandon  

Blackinston,  Mass 

Washington 

Dutch  Creek 

Dutch  Creek 

Washington 

Louden 

Washington 

Aurora,  111 

Crystal 

Pella 

Oxford 

Brandon 

Iowa  City 

West  Union 

Davenport , 

Davenport 

Aurora,  111 

Millersburg 

Mt.  Pleasant 


I  Practitioner 

C.  A.  McCollom.. 

N.  B.  Cotton 

W.  F.  Peck 

Hanna  &  Darnell. 

R.  S.  Bryce 

Practitioner 

W.  S.  Robertson  . 

N.  B.  Cotton 

Moore  &  North  . . , 

G.  F.  Hilton 

J.  H.  Boucher 

Shrader  &  Pryce. 
J.  H.  Boucher.  . . 
J.  H.  Barnwell  . . . 

Practitioner 

P.  M.  Failor 

F.  M.  Pearman... 
W.  S.  Robertson  . 
Shrader  &  Pryce. 

J.  B.  Louthan 

Enoch  Lewis 

J.  Beadle 

F.  W.  Hunter 


H.  W.  Sigwort  a  . 

Practitioner 

B.  G.  Neal 

W.  O.  Bean 

J    North 

Practitioner 

Faculty 

Wm.   Robinson.    . 

Practitioner 

J.  B.  Darling 

A.  W.  McClure... 

H.  E.  Fraser 

Shrader  &  Pryce. 
S.  K.  Spanlang. . . 

Practitioner 

S.  Andrews 

E.  F.  Clapp 

S.  W.  Blakely.... 
R.  Teats 


Shrader  &  Pryce  . 

E.  D.  Wilson 

Prof.  White 

S.  C.  Robinson. . . 
W.  D.  Middleton 

P.  H.  Worley 

O.  D.  Howell 
Shrader  &  Pryce. 
W.  Bird 
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STUDENTS. 

RESIDENCE. 

PRECEPTORS. 

Miss  M  A  Cleaves 

Davenport 

Iowa  City . 

W  F    Peck 

Mrs.  Pella  Hay 

Miss  Lizzie  Hess 

Iowa  City 

Faculty 

Miss  R.  Hanna 

Burlington 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Jennings 

Council  Bluffs 

Iowa  City 

J.  M.  Jennings 

Wm.  Vogt 

J.  H.  Graham 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Preston 

Miss  C.  M.  Ronnald.   

Mrs.  A.  A.  Shepard 

Grand  View 

Iowa  City 

Parkersburg 

Mrs.  I.  a.  Whitfield 

W.   Whitfield 

JSTOEMAL  CLASS. 


Andrews,  Jessie,  Iowa  City. 
Camp,  Kate  L.,  Davenport. 
Cool,  Alice  L.,  Monticello. 
Deering,  Mary  E.,  Independence. 
Kinney,  Amanda,  Iowa  City. 
Lloydr  Louisa  F.,  Iowa  City. 
Musselman,  Clara  B.,  Fairfield. 
McCowan,  Mary  T.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Free,  Albert  T.,  Toledo. 
Kennedy,  John  A.,  Iowa  Falls. 


Odell,  Alice,  Greeley. 
Patterson,  Lillie  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Persing,  Georgia,  Elmwood. 
Romans,  Hannah,  De  Witt. 
Ward,  Anna  B.,  Oxford. 
Whiting,  Eva,  Onawa. 
Wicks,  Mattie,  Davenport. 

Lytle,  Wm.,  Washington. 
McClellan,  Geo.  F.,  Stanwoocl. 


1871-72. 


ACADEMICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 


II<  izer,  A  M.,  A.  B.,  Iowa  City. 
McClain,  Enilin,  B.  Ph.,  Iowa  City. 


Myers,  Mary,  A.  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Shepard,  Kate,  A.  B.,  San  Francisco. 


Anderson,  W.  B.,  Washington. 
Anderson,  J.  E.,  Lake  Mills. 
Boyd,  R.  A.,  Washington. 
Cousins,  E.  B.,  Red  Oak. 
Craig,  W.  B.,  St.  Johns.  Neb. 
Fitch,  R.  B.,  Toledo. 
Hanna,  H.  W.,  Marengo. 
Houston,  S.  B.,  Greenwood. 

Eaton,  Li  da,  Iowa  City. 
Fairall,  Mary  E.,  Iowa  City. 


McClellan,  G.  F.,  Stanwood. 
Medes,  W.  J.,  Keokuk. 
Lytle,  Wm.,  Washington. 
Powers,  LeGrand,  Preston,  1ST.  Y. 
Saunderson,  Robert,  Fairfax. 
Swisher,  A.  E.,  Shueyville. 
Switzer,  Frank,  Fairfield. 
Wilson,  D.  L.  Ladora. 

Milliken,  Priscilla,  BigoSVi]]e,  IM. 
—19. 


Anderson,  D.  M.,  Washington. 
Baker,  A,  T.,  Lewport  Center. 
Berryhill,  J.  G.,  Iowa  City. 
Byram,  A.  B.,  Janesville. 
Forbes,  W.  M.,  Rock  Grove  City. 
Glass,  R.  C,  Luana. 
Guthrie,  G.  W.,  Troy. 
Johnson,  M.  N.,  Dccorali. 
Hughes,  S.  M.,  Muscatine. 
Kellogg,  A.  E.,  Tabor. 
Ketner,  W.  B.,  Oskaloosa. 


Kooger,  W.  G.,  Richmond. 
Macy,  N.  W.,  Springdale. 
Mattison,  Thomas,  Oskaloosa. 
Myers,  D.  A.,  Gettysburg,  Ohio. 
Osmond,  Wm.,  Osceola. 
Seerley,  H.  H.,  South  English. 
Shafer,  A.  C,  Mt.  Ephraim,  Ohio. 
Sheldon,  Albert,  Tipton . 
White.  C.  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Williams,  A.  O.,  Clinton. 
Williams,  T.  J.,  Iowa  City. 
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Kauffman,  Lou.  S.,  Iowa  City. 
Rogers,  U.  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Satterthwaite,  C.  J.,  Muscatine. 


Terrell,  Mary  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Underwood,  Mary,  Muscatine. 


—27. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Barnett,  L.  C,  Davenport. 
Berger,  C.  A.,  Iowa  City. 
Bond,  C.  A.,  Copi. 
Bnrkart.  H.  L.,  Marshalltown. 
Burk,  W.  D.,  Wilton. 
Brush,  Frank  E.,  Charles  City. 
Chambers,  H.  J.,  Iowa  City. 
Fairall.  H.  8.,  Iowa  City. 
Fitch,  E.  E.,  Fayette. 
Griffiths,  J.  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Hanna,  R.  P.,  Burlington. 
Hiatt,  Harmon,  Oskaloosa. 
HoustoD,  Wm.,  Fairfield. 

Bailey,  M.  E.,  Biven's  Grove. 
Craven,  Annie,  Oskaloosa. 
Murphy,  Lavanda,  Iowa  City. 


Ames,  Alva,  Johnson. 
Brainard,  O.  H.,  Iowa  City. 
Byington,  R.  W.,  Iowa  City. 
Cotton,  J.  G.,  Pella. 
Cone,  J  W.,  Conesville. 
Cnalfant,  A.  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Clark,  G.  D.,  Fairfield. 
Craven,  E.  W.,  Oskaloosa. 
Finkbine,  Charles,  Iowa  City. 
Flickinger,  A.  T.,  Winthrop. 
Flickinger,  I.  N.,  Winthrop. 
Free,  A.  T.,  Toledo. 
Gibbs,  Frank,  Iowa  Falls. 
Hall,  J.  T.,  Aledo. 
Hasner.  E.  E  ,  Independence. 
Hesse,  F.  T.,  Lyons. 
Jack,  C.  B-,  Iowa  City. 
Lamb,  J.  W.,  Toledo. 

e,  Chauncy,  Iowa  City. 


Neiman,  J.  N.,  Tipton. 
Rogers,  W.  F.,  Oskaloosa. 
Russell,  G.  P.,  Des  Moines. 
Sanders,  Euclid,  Iowa  City. 
Shields,  Wilbnr,  Iowa  City. 
Stone,  F.  E.  Waukon. 
Swisher,  J.  P.,  Shueyville. 
Tibbetts,  G.  W.,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 
Tisdale,  W.  D.,  Des  Moines. 
Youug,  W.  J.,  Albia. 
McCloud,  E.  S.,  Talleyrand. 
Murphey,  Dennis,  Iowa  City. 

Prescott,  Alice,  Enterprise,  Miss. 
Smith,  Lucy  F.,  Iowa  City. 

30— 


FRESHMEN. 


Lowrey,  E.  W.,  Round  Grove. 

Manson,  R.  B.,  Waterloo. 

Osmond,  J.  K.,  Iowa  City. 

Parvin,  T.  W.,  Iowa  City. 

Ramsdell,  C.  L.,  Young  America,  111. 

Scott,  J.  T.,  Luana. 

Seerley,  J.  J.,  South  English. 

Skiles,  H.  P.,  Walcott. 

Slagle,  F.  M.,  Fairfield. 

Slagle,  B.  W.,  Fairfield. 

Swafford,  C.  C,  Iowa  City. 

Sweeney,  M.  L.,  Abba. 

Teller,  George,  Albia. 

Teller,  Isaac,  Albia. 

Willigood,  E.  A.,  Marshalltown. 

Wilson,  R.  J.,  Fairfield 

Woodrow,  Thomas,  Altoona. 

Wright,  C.  C,  Des  Moines. 
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Claries,  Lucy,  Iowa  City. 
Clark,  Lizzie,  Iowa  City. 
Clites   Maggie,  Iowa  City. 
Cochrane,  LiHie,  Davenport. 
Dana,  A.  M.,»Pella. 
Ensign,  Laura,  New  Hartford. 
Evans,  L.  D.,  West  Liberty. 
Helgeson,  R.  T.,  Decorah. 
Hepburn,  Edith,  Clarinda. 


Hughes,  Lou  S.,  Iowa  City. 
Hughes,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Johnson,  P.  B.,  Decorah. 
Kinney,  Florence,  Iowa  City. 
Lovelace,  L.  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Osmond,  Ella,  Iowa  City. 
Phelps,  Sarah,  Madden,  111. 
Remley,  Clara,  Oxford. 
Tantlinger,  Alice,  Tiffin. 


-55 


SUB-FRESHMEN". 


Alt,  Albert,  Johnson. 
Bain,  J.  H.,  North  Liberty. 
Beem,  J.  T.,  Ladora. 
Billingsley,  Ray,  Iowa  City. 
Bowman,  S.  C,  Andalusia,  111. 
Boucher,  Frank,  Iowa  City. 
Bridenstine,  S.  J.,  North  Liberty. 
Brown,  Caleb,  Muscatine. 
Burneson,  A.  J.,  Dryden. 
Cohick,  W.  S.,  Iowa  City. 

Cowley,  J.  W., 

Clapp,  Charles,  Iowa  City. 
Clapp,  Lewis,  Iowa  City 
Cowgill,  G.  T.,  Albion. 
Draper,  A.  D.,  Marshalltowa. 
Davidson,  H.,  Washington. 
Dunton,  G.  W.,  Belvidere,  111. 
Fannon,  W.  H.,  Decorah. 
Forester,  B.  T.  J.,  Atlantic. 
Fellows,  Albion,  Iowa  City. 
Frazee,  J.  S.,  Toledo. 
Given,  A.  M.,  Des  Moines. 
Greene,  W.  R.,  Muscatine. 
Hanna,  A.  J.,  Marengo. 
Hanna,  Thomas,  Burlington. 
Hart,  N.  S.,  Camanche, 
Ingraham,  George,  Millersburg. 
Lee,  Isaac,  Iowa  City. 
Lee,  Alfred,  Iowa  City. 
Leonard,  L.  O.,  Iowa  City. 
Livingstone,  T.  W., 


Lucas,  Robert,  Iowa  City. 
Lufkin,  Charles,  Glenwood. 
Lyon,  Frank  T.,  Stellapolis. 
Lytle,  S.  S.,  Washington. 
Loughridge,  W.  A.,  Oskaloosa. 
McConnell,  J.  J.,  Ainsworth. 
Moorehead,  H.,  Ida. 
Murphy,  O.  M.,  Des  Moines. 
Parmalee,  H.  C,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Patterson,  R.  C,  Newton. 
Pollard,  J.  J.,  Roselle,  111. 
Polley,  J.  F.,  Monona. 
Rankin,  Wni.,  Iowa  City. 
Read,  W.  H.,  Fairfield. 
Read,  J.  J.,  Blackberry,  111. 
Rohde,  Frederick,  Durant. 
Saylor,  G.  S.,  Saylorville. 
Schoonover,  A.  D.,  Monticello. 
Shambaugh,  J.  E.,  Brush  Creek. 
Sheets,  James,  Iowa  City. 
Shortley,  John,  New  Hampton. 
Showalter,  W.  C,  Washington. 
Soper,  — ,  Clinton. 
Spencer,  Robert,  Iowa  City. 
Swank,  Louis,  Huron. 
Todd,  H.  D.,  Baden. 
Tolles,  P.  B.,  Glenwood. 
Watson,  G.  A.,  Washington. 
Watters,  Labana,  Washington. 
Westfall,  J.  B.  W.,  Iowa  City. 
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Brant,  Allie,  Des  Moines. 

Brown,  Dora,  Iowa  City. 

Campbell,  Ella,  Zoar. 

Chase,  Martha,  Sac  City. 

Clark,  Florinth,  Iowa  City. 

Clark,  Allie,  Iowa  City. 

Cook,  Sarah  T.,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 

Gaston,  Ada,  Iowa  City. 

Gray,  Belle,  Iowa  City. 

Hall,  Anne. 

Harrison,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Holmes,  Ella  V.,  Iowa  City. 
Hull,  Celia,  Marshalltown. 
Johnson,  Ella,  Iowa  City. 
Johnson,  Leora,  Iowa  City. 
Lee,  Blanche,  Iowa  City. 
Linderman,  Sarah,  Davenport. 
Marshall,  Saretta,  Iowa  City. 
March,  Eva,  Jesup. 
Martin,  Carrie  H  ,  Iowa  Falls. 
McKensie,  Louisa,  Hampton. 
McKensie,  Emma,  Hampton. 
Moon,  Mollie,  Iowa  City. 
Neiman,  Ella,  Tipton. 


Osmond,  Ida,  Iowa  City. 

O'Leary,  Helene,  Iowa  City. 

Owen,  Mattie,  Iowa  City. 

Parker,  H.  J.,  Iowa  City. 

Rankin,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 

Riley,  Josephine,  North  Liberty. 

Safforcl,  Mary,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Sanders,  Kate,  Iowa  City. 

Shepard,  Fannie,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Skales,  Lizzie,  Iowa  City. 

Selby,  Anna  E.,  Iowa  City. 
Seymour,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Smith  Emma,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Smith,  Mary  E.,  Richmond. 
Smith,  Anna  M.,  Downey. 
S waflford,  Mary,  Iowa  City. 
Thompson,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Wheaton,  Loraine,  Iowa  City. 
White,  Allie,  Iowa  City. 
Williams,  Josephine,  Iowa  City. 
Williams,  Emma,  Iowa  City. 
Wood,  Mattie,  Iowa  City. 
Woods,  Sadie,  Fairfield. 
Winsett,  Vena,  Gilbertsville. 

—109. 


SPECIALS. 


Adams,  C.  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Aldrich,  J.  II.,  Ida. 
Clark,  Perry,  Iowa  City. 
Coast,  Oscar  R.,  Iowa  City. 
Fullinwider,  Thomas,  Kossuth. 
Hutchins,  C.  B.  Algona. 
Henley,  H.  M.,  Davenport. 
Hull,  Abijah  II. ,  Wassonvillc. 
Kling,  Ira  C,  Lime  Creek. 
Luse,  W.  C,  Des  Moines. 
McFaddon,  Bernard,  Iowa  City. 


McClelland,  P.  W.,  Postville. 
Moon,  M.  B  ,  Iowa  City. 
Morsman,  A.  H.,  Iowa  City. 
Patterson,  C.  C,  Washington. 
Shafer,  E.  H.,  Mt.  Ephraim,  Ohic. 
Thompson,  J.  A.,  Oskaloosa. 
Vorse,  C.  S.,  Des  Moines. 
Walker,  J.  A.,  Princeton. 
Vierth,  J.  H.,  Jesup. 
Wood,  J.  S.,  Boonsboro. 


Koogler,  Augusta,  Richmond. 
Mastellar,  Annie,  Oskaloosa. 
Meacham,  M.  L.,  Clay. 
Mordoff,  Lou,  [owa  City. 
Lottie,  Iowa  City. 


Reed,  Minnie,  Belle  Plainc. 
Richard?,  Ida,  Richmond. 
Sperry,  Lizzie,  Iowa  City. 
Btrahl,  Wilda,  Iowa  City. 
Sweeney,  Jennie,  Iowa  City. 
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Tanner,  A.  R.,  Hopewell. 
White,  Lottie,  West  Branch. 
Woodstock,  Nettie,  Iowa  City. 
Whealen,  Sallie,  Marshall  town, 
Allin,  L.  S.,  Iowa  City. 
Barlow,  M.  EL,  Victor. 
Cool,  Mary,  Monticello. 
Creasey,  E.  L.,  Dcs  Moines. 
Eastman,  E.  G.  C,  Iowa  City. 


Ellis,  Clara  B.,  Iowa  City. 
Frautz,  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Gaus,  Flora,  York  Center. 
Ilance,  Mattie,  Biven's  Grove. 
Hand,  Hattic,  Iowa  City. 
Ilendtless,  Hattie,  Iowa  City. 
Jacque,  Lillia  V.,  Iowa  City. 
Kibler,  Sarah,  Windham. 
King,  Agnes, 


-49 


1870. 
GRADUATES. 


BACHELOR    OF    DIDACTICS. 


Bloor,  Samantha  Cranston, 
Bettesworth,  Jennie, 
Chambers,  Eunice, 
Kauffman,  Louisa, 
Lloyd,  Isabella  Henrietta, 
Meacham,  Lucretia  Emuia, 


Carse,  John  Henry, 
Fairbrother,  Joseph  Albert, 
Haddock,  George  Boyd, 


McCrory,  Georgie  S, 
Parker,  Mary  Webb, 
Sanders,  Elma  Ann, 
Satterthwaite  Clara, 
Shepherd,  Lavinia, 
Welch,  Mary  Stone. 


Jay, 


—18. 

Helm,  Joseph  Church, 
Matthews,  Joseph  Clark, 
Odell,  Benjamin  Franklin. 


Graves,  Sarah  Virginia, 
Myers,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Shepard,  Kate  Ford. 


BACHELOR    OF    ARTS. 

Cook,  Justin  Edwards, 
Hiatt,  Amos,  Jr.. 
Matthews,  Joseph  Clark. 
Schel),  James  Perry.  —7. 

BACHELOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 


Brown,  William  Edwin, 
Harrington,  Clinton  Orr 
Hoffman,  William, 


Jenks,  Arthur  Perry, 
Nipher,  Frank  Eugene. 
Pickler,  John  Alfred, 
Preston,  Charles  Hicklen.  —7. 


BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE. 
Doe,  Edward  Madison. 
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BACHELOR    OF   LAWS. 


Acers,  John  TM 
Baker,  E.  Warren, 
Baker,  Seth  L., 
Ball,  George  W., 
Crosby,  W.  Otis, 
Ferguson,  Arthur  N., 
Fuller,  William  E., 
Glass,  John  D., 
Hanna,  Newton, 


Herring,  Ebenezer, 
Kirk,  Ralph  H., 
Ladd,  Oliver  M., 
LeRoy,  Millard  F., 
McPherson,  Smith, 
Mills,  Milton  A., 
Redman,  William  H., 
Stidger,  Nathan  H., 
Sucksdorf,  Henry  F., 
Wolfe,  Patrick  B.  —19. 


1871. 


BACHELOR    OF    DIDACTICS. 


Bnjamin  S.  Baker, 

Annis  M.  Dana, 

Ernest  A.  Colburn. 

Antoinette  M.  Dick, 

William  S.  Domer, 

Mary  K.  Hedges, 

John  A.  Gillespie, 

Sarah  J.  Hinman, 

Perry  N.  Gordon, 

Sarah  A.  Luse, 

Lawrence  Hanson, 

Anna  E.  Paige, 

Marvin  R.  King, 

Amanda  M.  Rodgers, 

Dennis  A.  Watters, 

Mattie  E.  Rudd, 

Eleanor  Bettesworth, 

Mary  Ryan, 

Edith  E.  Brown, 

Lizzie  Sperry, 

Ella  M.  Wilcox.                 —21 

DOCTORS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Page,  Norman  R, 

Potter  Isaac  L. 

Tulloss,  Nathan  H. 

—3 
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BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 


Barclay,  James  T. 
Brown,  Cassius  M. 
Callender,  Darius  F. 
Conniff,  Thomas,  H.  Jr. 
Doe,  Edward  M. 
&ose,  John  C. 
Greene,  Sturgis  H. 
Hamilton,  Alphius,  L. 
Hine,  Franklin 
Ingham,  Thomas  E. 
Sindberg,  John  A. 
Lyman,  Jacob  P. 
Lynch,  William  A. 


Melvin,  Joel  H. 
Morris,  Edward  T. 
Nimocks,  George,  W. 
Patterson,  Calvin  A. 
Ranck,  Cyrus  S. 
Sears,  Reuben  E. 
Simenson,  Rasmus  J. 
Smith,  Arthur  L. 
Snow,  Eugene  E. 
Snyder,  Theodore  B. 
Van  Camp,  Andrew  N. 
Van  Winkle,  William  T. 
Wright,  Samuel  D. 

—26. 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


James  R.  Wiley 
Emlin  McClain, 


M.  Ellen  Skales, 
Lizzie  Griffith, 


J.  Albert  Fairbrother, 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Albert  Longhridge, 
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Remarks. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  above  given  for  the  cur- 
rent year  are  those  of  the  first  term  only,  and  that,  judging  from  past  experience, 
the  aggregate  will  have  become  much  larger  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
our  annual  catalogue  in  May  next. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  as  a  remarkable  and  very  important  fact,  that  in 
this,  the  second  year  since  its  organization,  the  Medical  Department  has  a 
class  of  more  than  seventy  students. 

And  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  consideration  that,  in  the  Law  Department,  the 
yearly  average  attendance,  which  was  only  10%  during  its  existence  as  the  Iowa 
Law  School,  in  Des  Moines,  has,  since  its  incorporation  with  the  University,  in- 
creased to  forty-five. 

The  whole  number  of  students  during  the  time  covered  by  this  report  being, 
as  is  shown  in  the  above  table,  it  is  still  true  that  there  have  been  only  about 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  different  persons.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  students  are  enrolled  not  once  only,  but  twice  or 
thrice,  according  to  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the  University,  a  dis- 
crepancy that  will  become  greater  from  year  to  year  as  the  proportion  increases 
of  those  who  extend  their  course  of  study  through  a  term  of  years. 

Of  these  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  young  men  and  young  women,  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  are  enrolled  as  residents  of  Johnson  county ;  but  of  these 
thirty-five  belong  to  families  that  have  moved  from  distant  points  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  University  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  educational  facilities.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  foregoing  lists,  whose  homes 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  located  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  much  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  very  much  smaller  than  in 
former  years,  when  the  institution  was  sarcastically  called  "the  Johnson  County 
High  School." 
6 


SECTION     V. 

ADMISSION    TO    THE    SEVERAL    DEPARTMENTS.— COURSES     OF 
STUDY,  EXPENSES,  DEGREES,  Etc. 


ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


GENERAL  PLAN. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  Academical  Department  occupies  five 
years. 

During  the  first  three  years,  all  the  students  who  intend  to  complete  this 
course,  pursue,  with  one  exception,  the  same  studies,  and  in  the  same  order, 
dividing  their  time  equally  between  Literary  and  Scientific  studies. 

The  studies  of  the  last  two  years  are  elective,  and  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  Literary  and  Scientific,  constituting  two  courses  of  equal  grade. 

At  the  close  of  Sophomore  year,  each  student  elects  one  of  these  courses,  and 
during  every  term  of  his  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  required  to  pursue  three 
studies,  of  which  two  at  least  must  be  from  his  elected  course. 

Special  Students.— Any  person  complying  with  the  terms  of  admission 
given  below  ( those  in  reference  to  Latin  excepted ),  is  allowed  to  select  from  the 
general  course  such  studies  as  he  may  prefer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  ; 
or  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  preparatory  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
Department. 

All  special  students  recite  in  the  Academical  classes,  and  sustain,  in  all  respects, 
the  same  relations  as  other  students  to  the  University. 

Resident  Graduates.— Graduates  of  this,  or  other  institutions,  desirous  of 
prosecuting  studies  not  included  in  their  undergraduate  course,  may,  on  consul- 
tation with  the  President,  become  connected  with  the  University  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities  as  the  several  chairs  of  instruction 
afford. 

TERMS    OF   ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Sub-Freshman  class  must  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  proportionally  older,  if  desirous  of  entering  a  higher  class. 

They  must  present  testimonials  of  good  moral  character,  and  if  coming  from 
Other  institutions,  must  be  furnished  with  certificates  of  dismission  in  good 
standing. 
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Regular  Examinations  of  candidates  are  held  in  University  Hall,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Commencement  Week,  and  on  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  next  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term,  in  September,  at  eigh1 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  include  the  following  studies  :  — 

English  Grammar ; 

Geography ; 

History  of  the  United  States  ; 

Arithmetic ; 

Algebra,  to  Quadratics; 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader  ; 

Cassar's  Commentaries— one  book. 

N.  b.— Failure  to  pass  the  examination  in  Latin  does  not  necessarily  exclude 
an  applicant  from  the  privileges  of  this  Department,  but  facilities  for  making  up 
the  deficiency  are  provided  in  the  University. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  an  advanced  standing  are  examined  in  the  prepara- 
tory studies  above  named,  and  in  those  gone  over  by  the  class  which  they  may  desire 
to  enter. 


COUKSE  OF  STUDY. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS. 
FALL  term. 

Mathematics.— Algebra— Robinson's  University. 

Physical  Science  —Elements  of  Physics.  Experimental  demonstrations  of 
facts  and  laws,  according  to  Hinrichs'  Elements  of  Physical  Science. 

Latin.— Cicero— (Select  Orations;)  Harkness.  Grammar,  and  Prose  Compo- 
sition. 

Gebman. — Elementary  Grammar. 

English. — Analysis  and  Composition. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Mathematics. — Algebra — Continued. 

Physical  Science.— Elements  of  Chemistry.     Experimental  demonstrations 
as  last  term. 
Latin.— Virgil. — Chase  and  Stuart.    Prose  Composition— continued. 
German. — Whitney's  Reader,  with  Grammar. 
English. — Analysis  and  Composition. 
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SPRING    TERM. 

Mathematic?. — Algebra  aud  Geometry  (Books  I.  and  II.) — Robinson's  Uni- 
versity. 

Physical  Science. — Elements  of  Cosmical  Physics.  Observations  of  the 
principal  phenomena  of  Cosmical  Physics,  according  to  IIinricli\  Elements  of 
Physical  Science. 

Latin. — Virgil.    Prose  Composition. 

German. — Whitney's  Reader,  with  Grammar. 

English. — Analysis  and  Composition. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 

Mathematics. — Geometry  (Books  III,  VI.) — Robinson's  University. 
Physical  Science. — Principles  of  Physics,  with  experimental  demonstratio 
Latin. — Cicero. — (De    Senectnte  and   Amicitia.)      Prose   Composition    com- 
pleted. 
German  )  — Narative  Prose. 

or  [■ 

Greek.    )  — Harkness'  First  Greek  Book,  and  Crosby's  Grammar. 

English. — Exercises  in  Composition. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Mathematics.— Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry. — Robinson. 
Physical  Science.— Principles  of  Chemistry,  with  experimental  demonstra- 
tions. 

Latin.— Livy. 

German  )  — Historical  Prose. 

or         [• 
Greek.    )  First  Greek  Book.    Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
English. — Exercises  in  Composition. 

spring   term. 

Mathematics.— Surveying  and  Leveling. — Gillespie. 

Physical  Science. — Principles  of  Cosmical  Physics,  with  observations. 

Latin.— Horace.    (Odes  and  Epistles  ) 

German  )  — Classical  Drama.    (Schiller's  Tell ) 

on  I 

Grebe.    )  Anabasis.    The  outlines  of  Grecian  History. 
English. — Exercises  in  Composition. 

SOP  110  310  BE  CLASS. 

FALL    TF-PM. 

MATHEMATICS.— Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Theory  of  Equations. — Robinson. 
Natural  Science. — Physiology. — JIuxley. 
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Latin.— Horace.    (Odes  and  Ars  Poctica.) 

German  )  —Classical  Drama.     (Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.] 

OH  [■ 

Greek.    \  —Anabasis. 

English.— Preparation  of  Themes  and  Elocution. 

WINTER   TERM. 

Mathematics. — Analytical  Geometry,  Chapter  I ,  Sees.  1  and  2. —  Bay. 
Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Latin. — Tacitus.     (Germania    and    Agricola.)    Bojesen's  Manual    of   Roman 
Antiquities. 
German    )  — Thirty  Year's  War. — Schiller. 

or         >■ 
Greek.     )  — Xenophon.    (Memorabilia. 

English. — Preparation  of  Themes  and  Elocution. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Mathematics. — Analytical  Geometry  (to  part  II).— Ray. 
Natural  Science. — Botany. — Gray. 
Latin. — Cicero.     (Tusculan  Disputations.) 
German    )  — Classical  Drama. 

or         \ 
Greek.     )  — Schiller's  Wallenstein.     (Memorabilia.) 
English. — Preparation  of  Themes  and  Elocution. 


Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  Ph.  may  substitute  the  French  of  the  Junior   Glass 
for  the  Latin  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FALL    TERM. 

Literary.  Scientific. 

Latin.— Quintillian.    (Institutes.)  Mathematics.— Analytical     Gaomstry 

Greek. — Homer's  Iliad.  Part  II.    Descriptive  Geometry. 

French. — Otto's  Grammar.  Natural    Science. — Zoology.—  Tenney- 

German. — History    of    Literature.  Physical  Science.— Descriptive  Miner- 

(Lectures.)  alogy.    Agric.     Chem.,I.    Qualitative 

Rhetoric— Rhetoric.  Analysis,  I. 
History.— Ancient. 
English — Early   English   Literature. 

March's  Anglo  Saxon  Grammar. 

winter  term. 
Literary.  Sclent fc. 

Latin.— Quintilian.  Mathematics.— Differential  Calculus.— 

Greek. — ^Eschines  De  Corona.  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective. 
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French. — Knapp's  Reader. 
German. — History  of  Literature.  Lec- 
tures (in  German.) 
Logic— McCosh. 
History. — Mediaeval. 
English.— Milton. 


Natural  Science. — Comparative  Anat- 
omy, and  Physiology. 

Physical  Science. — Physical  Mineral- 
ogy. Agric.  Chemistry,  II.  Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  II. 


spring  term. 


Literary. 

Latin.— Plautus,    (Captivi.) 

Greek. — Demosthenes  De  Corona. 

French. — Knapp's  Readers. 

German.— Goethe's  Egmont. 

History. — Modern.  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment. Evidences  of  Christianity. 

English.— Bacon.  (History  of  Lan- 
guage.) 


Scientific. 

Mathematics. — Integral  Calculus. 

Drawing. — Isometrical  and  Mechanical. 

Physical  Science. — Molecular  Science. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  III.  Quali- 
tative Analysis,  III. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


FALL   TERM. 


Literary. 

Latin. — Juvenal.  Latin  Composition 
throughout  the  year. 

Greek.— Plato.    (Gorgias.) 

French.— Classical  Comedy. — Moliere. 

German. — Lectures  on  Recent  Litera- 
ture. 

Philosophy. — Mental. 

English.— Shakespere. 

Italian. — Grammar  and  Reader.  Lec- 
tures on  Comparative  Philology. 


Scientific. 

Mathematics. — Analytical  Mechanics. 

Engineering.— Hencks'  Field-Book,  aEd 
Topographical  Surveying. 

A  stronom y. — Celestial  Mechanics. 

Physical  Science.— Quantitative  Ana- 
lysis, I.    Higher  Physics,  I. 


WINTER    TERM. 


Literary. 

Latin.  —Lucretius. 
Greek. — iEschylus.    (Prometheus.) 
French. —Historical  Prose. 
G  erman. — Lectures  on  Recent  Litera- 
1.11  rr-. 

Italian. — Divina  Comedia. — Dante. 
Philosophy. — Mental. 
English  Literature.— Spencer. 


Astronomy. — Planetary. 

Natural  Science.— Geology. — Dana. 

Engineering. — Strength  of  Materi- 
als, and  Construction  of  Bridges  and 
Arches. 

Physical  Science  . — Quantitative 
Analysis,' II.    Higher  Physics,  II. 
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SPRING   TERM. 

Literary.  Scientific. 

Latin. — Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  Astronomy. — Stellar. 

Grbek.— Sophocles  (Electra),  or  Mod-  Engineering.— Designs    and    Draw- 

ern  Greek.  ings  of  Structures. 

FRENcn. — Classical  Drama. — Racine.  Natural  Science. — Special  Geology 

German.— Lectures  on  Recent  Litera-  and  Paloentology. 

ture.  Physical      Science. — Quantitative 

Italian. — Divina  Comedia. — Dante.  Analysis,  III.    Higher  Physics,  III. 
Philosophy. — Moral. 
Social  Science.— Political  Economy. 
English. — Chaucer. 

ANCIENT   AND    MODEEN   LANGUAGES. 

The  rooms  of  the  instructors  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  supplied 
with  means  of  illustration,  such  as  maps,  charts,  stereoscopic  views,  drawings, 
etc.,  and  the  library  is  specially  rich  in  texts,  the  latest  works  on  Comparative 
Philology,  and  the  best  books  of  reference. 

MATHEMATICS    AND    ASTRONOMY, 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  is  provided  with, — 1st.  A 
choice  collection  of  the  best  English  and  American  treatises  on  the  higher 
branches  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  2d.  A  complete  set  of  engineers' 
and  surveyors'  instruments.  3d.  A  very  fine  prismatic  sextant,7,  and  an  equato- 
rial telescope. 

THE    CABINET,    AND     MEANS    OF     ILLUSTRATION    IN    NATURAL    SCIENCE. 

The  Geological  Department  of  the  Cabinet  is  especially  valuable  as  regards 
our  own  State,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  collections  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey were,  by  law,  given  to  the  University.  From  time  to  time  collections  are 
being  added  from  equivalent  strata  elsewhere,  as  well  as  from  formations  that  are 
not  represented  in  Iowa. 

In  the  Zoological  department,  also,  the  principal  aim  has  been  to  prepare 
material  for  instruction,  rather  than  for  exhibition.  Accordingly,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  and  dry  specimens,  and  to 
dissections  for  illustration  before  the  classes.  The  Cabinet  already  contains  many 
mounted  specimens  of  our  indigenous  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
crustaceans,  shells,  etc.,  besides  which  the  valuable  private  cabinet  of  the  pro- 
fessor is  kept  at  the  University  for  use. 

The  collections  of  our  native  plants  in  the  herbarium  are  important,  and 
steadily  increasing. 

Two  good  microscopes  are  kept  for  frequent  use  in  all  the  classes.  The  supply 
of  charts,  diagrams,  models,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  is  unusually  complete  for 
illustration  in  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Physiology. 
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THE    LABORATORY 

The  Laboratory  of  Physic il  Science  is  open  to  students  every  school  day,  from 
8  till  11  a.  m.,  and  from  1  till  5  p.  m.,  in  fall  and  winter,  or  from  2  till  G  p.  m.  in 
summer. 

The  Laboratory  occupies  the  entire  fir;?t  story  of  the  north  building,  and  covers 
an  area  of  3,500  square  feet.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  cases,  containing 
extensive  collections  of  chemicals,  crystals,  minerals,  rocks,  and  a  cabinet  of  phys- 
ical and  chemieal  apparatus.  Tables  are  provided  with  fixtures  and  apparatus 
for  the  student's  work,  The  special  Laboratory  Library  embraces  many  of  the 
best  works  and  periodicals  on  the  different  branches  of  physical  science. 

The  following  Laboratory  courses  are  in  operation  : 

A.  General  Courses. — Two  years.  Demonstrations  of  elements  and  prin- 
ciples, as  mentioned  in  plan  of  study  (p.  28.; 

The  demonstrations  are  not  merely  qualitative,  but  usuilly,  also  quantitative. 
All  quantitative  determinations  have  to  be^reduced  by  the  student,  either  by  calcu- 
lation or  by  construction.  For  specimens  of  such  demonstrations,  we  refer  to 
the  School  Laboratory  of  Physical  Science  (noticed  on  p.  38). 

B.  Elective  Courses. — To  gain  admission  into  these  more  special  courses 
the  student  must  rave  completed  the  above  courses  of  the  Sub-Freshman  and 
Freshman  years. 

I.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. — Each  of  the  following  courses  is  equivalent 
to  one  term's  study,  but  students  may  select  partial  courses.  The' Laboratory 
expenses  va^y  from  $5  to  $10  per  term. 

a.  Simple  Compounds  and  Special  Tests. 

b.  Complex  Compounds. 

c.  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

d.  Qualitative  Examination  of  Waters,  Rock*,  Ashes,  etc. 

e.  Chemical  and  microscopic  examinations  of  commercial  articles   (food, 

etc.) 

f.  Pure  Toxicology. 

IE.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis. — The  student  must  have  completed  the 
courses  a  and  b  of  qualitative  analysis,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  any  of  the 
following  courses.  Each  of  these  full  courses  is  equivalent  to  one  year's  study; 
partial  courses  may  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Laboratory  expenses, 
from  $15   to  $25  per  term: — 

a.  Technical  Analysis — Bolley. 

\>.  Volumetric  Analysis. — Mohr. 

c  Gravimetric  Analysis. — Fresenius. 

d.  A  Baying. — Kerl  and  Plattner. 
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III.  Mineralogy,  CrystaHography,  and  Molecular  Science. — One  year.  IlinricM 
Principles  of  Pure  Crystallography,  etc. 

IV.  Higher  Experimental  Physics. — One  year. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  is  a  public  examination, — both  written  and  oral — at  the  close  of  each 
term,  the  result  of  which  will  decide  the  rank  of  every  student  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  attainments  of  every  student,  and  information  concern- 
ing the  same  will  be  communicated  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  when  rendered 
necessary  by  irregularity  of  attendance  or  a  low  grade  of  scholarship. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  op  Arts  will  be  conferred  on  every  student  who 
completes  the  L/.terary  course:  that  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  on  every  one 
completing  the  Scientific  course. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  in  course,  u.'on  every  graduate  in 
Arts  or  Philosophy  of  three  years  standing,  who,  in  the  interval,  shall  have 
sustained  a  good  moral  character,  and  pursued  professional  or  other  studies,  and 
who  shall  make  application  for  it,  personally  or  by  letter. 

It  is  also  conferred  on  every  graduate  in  Arts  or  Philosophy  in  this,  or  any 
other  institution  in  good  standiug,  on  the  completion  of  one  year's  additional  study 
in  t7ie  University,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 

Every  one  receiving  the  Master's  degree  will  be  subject  to  a  charge  of  five 
dollars  for  the  diploma. 

EXPENSES. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  per  term,  for  incidental  expenses.  Board  in  families, 
including  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Board 
in  clubs,  from  two  to  three  dollars.  Room  rent,  two  dollars  per  month  and 
upward,  for  unfurnished  rooms.  The  opportunities  for  self-boarding  at  low 
rates,  are  excellent. 

N.  B.  An  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  incidental  fee  is  granted,  as 
follows : 

I.  To  all  Iowa  soldiers,  now  citizens  of  the  State,  who  served  three  years  in 
the  Union  army,  or  have  been  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  wounds,  or 
other  disability  incurred  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

II.  To  all  orphans  of  Iowa  soldiers. 

III.  To  two  students  from  each  county,  who  bring  recommendations  from  the 
County  Auditor,  County  Suprrintendent,  and  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court. 
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PUBLIC     WOKSHlJf. 

A  morning  service,  not  exceeding  fifteen  minutes,  is  held  on  every  recitation 
day,  in  the  University  chapel,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend 
They  are  also  expected  to  be  present  on  the  Sabbath,  at  one  service  at  least,  and 
at  such  places  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  designate,  or  as  the  students 
themselves  may  prefer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  University  Reporter — Is  a  sixteen  page  monthly  paper,  conducted  by  the 
students,  aided  by  contributions  from  the  Faculty  and  former  graduates. 

Terms  :  One  dollar  per  year,  in  advance.  Address,  University  Reporter,  Box 
279,  Iowa  City. 

The  School  Laboratory  of  Physical  Science.—  Edited  by  Prof.  Hinrichs.  Published 
quarterly,  at  $1  per  annum. 

THE    LITERARY    SOCIETIES, 

Connected  with  the  University,  are  the  Eroclelphian  and  Hesperian,  composed 
of  ladies;  the  Zetagathean  and  Irving  Institute,  formed  of  gentlemen;  and  the 
Bryant  Literary  Club. 

IOWA    CITY    ACADEMY. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Wm.  McClain,  is  earnestly  recommended  as 
affording  admirable  facilities  for  preparation  to  enter  the  University. 

GOYERNMENT. 

The  students  are  expected  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  morality,  pro- 
priety, and  courtesy  during  the  entire  period  of  their  connection  with  the 
University. 

The  reputation  of  the  University  depending  largely  on  the  conduct  of  its 
members,  this  rule  admits  of  no  exceptions,  even  in  vacations  and  on  holidays, 
being  obligatory  on  every  student,  irrespective  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
To  secure  its  observance,  the  officers  of  the  University  rely  chiefly  on  the  self- 
respect  and  honor  of  the  students,  but  are  always  ready  to  treat  with  wholesome 
sternness  and  severity  all  who  prove  themselves  greatly  deficient  in  these  senti- 
ments. When  personal  admonition,  followed  with  letters  home,  or  tempoary 
suspension,  fails  to  affect  the  reformation  of  delinquents,  the  last  resort  will  be 
their  expulsion  trom  the  institution. 

Such  has  been  the  government  of  the  University  from  its  beginning,  with  the 
bappiest  results;  for,  under  it,  the  good  order,  diligence,  and  scholarship  of  the 
students  bave  been  such  iis  to  prove  its  excellence,  while  the  neccssit}'  of  severe 
di  cipline  has  been  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

TERMS    OF    ADMISSION. 

1.  Application  must  be  made  at  or  near  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  ia 
September. 

2.  Every  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration  : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  our  intention  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Iowa,  and  that  our  object  in  resorting  to  the  Nor- 
mal Department  of  the  State  University  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  discharge 
of  this  imporUin  service. 

3.  He  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  the  following  studies :  University 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  Pen- 
manship, Book-Keeping,  Vocal  Music,  and  Linear  Drawing;  and  is  earnestly 
advised  to  qualify  himself  for  an  examination  in  Latin  and  German. 

COURSE     OF     INSTRUCTION. 
Occupying     One     Academic     Year. 

FALL   TERM. 

Mental  Science. 
Methods  in  Teaching. 
School  Economy. 
Rhetoric. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Mental  Science. 

Methods  in  Teaching. 

Logic. 

Science  of  Government. 

SPRING    TERM. 

Moral  Science. 

Methods  in  Teaching. 

Grading  and  Classification  of  Schools. 

School  Laws. 

There  is  a  course  of  Professional  reading,  and  of  Rhetorical  exercises,  extend- 
ing through  the  year. 

Lectures,  at  stated  times,  are  delivered  on  various  subjects  related  to  School 
Management,  and  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Principals  and  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools. 
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Students  completing  the  above  course  of  study  and  training  receive  a  "  State 
Ceitificate,"  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics. 
During  the  year,  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  reviewed- 

(1.)  That  the  students  may  obtain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
branches. 

(2.)    To  afford  the  students  opportunity  for  teaching  in   he  presence,  and  s 
ject  to  the  criticisms  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

These  branches  are  divided  and  graded  into  steps  adapted  to  every 
degree  of  development  of  children,  and  students  are  taught  to  present  each  sub- 
ject to  their  pupils  so  as  to  lead  them,  consecutively,  from  the  particular  to   the 
general — from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract — from   the  simple  to  the  complex. 

The  Normal  Library  and  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  standard  educational 
works,  reports  of  city  and  State  superintendents,  educational  journals,  sets  of 
school  books,  apparatus  for  primary  grammar  and  high  schools;  and  the  students 
are  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  week  in  their  examinations. 

The  members  of  this  department  share  all  the  advantages  of  the  Literary  Socie- 
ties, the  University  Library,  Cabinet,  Apparatus,  Laboratory,  and  Scientific  and 
Philosophic  Lectures  that  are  ei  joyed  by  students  in  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment. 


LAW  DEPAKTMENT. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Hammond,  Resident  Professor  of  Law,  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
instruction  in  this  Department. 

Professors  Cole  and  Miller  are  present  in  the  University  four  moi  ths  in  the 
year  for  the  same  purpose. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  completed  within  a  single  year, 
beginning  in  September,  and  ending  at  the  University  Commencement,  the  last 
of  June.  It  is  divided  into  three  terms,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  University.  The  course  is  intended  to  embrace  all  branches 
of  a  complete  legal  education,  so  far  as  practicable  within  the  time  allotted,  and 
to  prepare  students  for  the  bar  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  special  attention,  how- 
ever, being  given  to  the  subjects  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  Western  practice. 

The  following  schedule  presents  the  course  pursued  during  the  University 
year  1870-71  : 

PALI  Trbm.— Course  oi  introductory  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  L'iw. — Ham- 
mono  AM)  WlUOJIT. 
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!  [otrodu  lion  to  Municipal  Law.  Waller's  American  Law  and  Kent's 
Commentaries.    (Throe  weeks.)— Hammond,  Wright,  Cole. 

Real  Property  Law.  Lectures  with  references  to  Kent,  Blackstone,  Williams  on 
Real  Prop  rty.  Washburn  on  Real  Property.    (Four  weeks.)— Hammond. 

Common  Law  Pleading.     Stephen  on  Pleading.     (Two  weeks.)— Weight. 

Evidence.     Greenleaf  on  Evidence,   Vol.1.     (Two  weeks.) — Cole. 

Law  of  Torts.  Lectures  with  references  to  Ilillard  on  Torts,  and  special  trea- 
tises.    (Two  weeks.)— Hammond. 

Examination  on  studies  of  terra,  two  days. 

WINTER   TERM. 

Code  Practice  and  Pleading.  Revision  of  1860.  (Two  weeks  and  a  half.)— 
Wright. 

Criminal  Law.  Blackstone,  Book  IV.,  and  Bishop  on  Criminal  Laic,  Vol.  I 
(Two  weeks  ) — Wright. 

Law  of  Contracts.  Smith  on  Contract.  Parsons  on  Contracts.  (Two  weeks.) 
— Colts. 

Notes  and  Bills.  Parsons  on  Notes  and  Bills.  Byles  on  Bills.  (Two  Weeks.)  — 
Cole. 

Bailments.  Lectures.  Story  on  Bailments.  Engdl  on  Carriers.  (Two  weeks  ) 
— Hammond. 

Law  of  Corporations,  Lectures.  Angell  and  Ames  on  Corporations.  (One 
week.)— Wright. 

Examination  on  studies  of  term,  two  days. 

SPRING     TERM. 

Equity  and  Equitable  Interests  .  Lectures.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence.  Adams 
on  Equity.     Willard  on  Equity.     (Four  weeks  «nd  a  half.)— Hammond. 

Law  of  the  Domestic  Relations.  Lectures.  Schouler  on  Domestic  Relations. 
(One  week.) — Cole. 

Constitutional  Law.  Lectures.  Story  on  the  Constitution.  Cooley  on  Constitu- 
ionol  Limitations.    (One  week.) — Hammond. 

Review  of  entire  course.  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Four  weeks  and  a  half. 
— Hammond. 

Examinations  on  studies  of  term,  two  days.  Examination  of  graduating  Class, 
for  degrees  of  LL.  B.,  two  days. 

During  the  entire  year,  Moot  Courts  every  Moixlayafternoon.  Course  of  Public 
Lectures,  by  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  Synopses  of  reading 
by  the  class,  nn  Friday  afternoons.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  Law,  and 
its  Utility  in  American  Practice,  and  one  on  the  History  of  English  Law,  will  be 
delivered  by  Chancellor  Hammond,  during  the  year.  Meetings  of  the  Wright 
Society  every  Friday  evening. 

A  permanently  organized  society,  for  mutual  improvement  in  debate,  called 
the  "  Wright  Society,"  conducted  entirely  by  the  students,  is  connected  with  the 
department,  and  has  been  for  some  years  in  successful  operation. 
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ADMISSION. 

No  preliminary  examination  is  required  for  admission,  and  students  may 
enter  at  any  time  during  the  year;  but  as  the  order  of  studies  is  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  progressive  and  systematic  course,  they  are  advised,  whenever  conve- 
nient, to  commence  with  the  year,  or  at  least,  with  the  beginning  of  a  term. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  department  make  no 
provision  for  admission  to  advanced  standing.  Those  who  enter  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  will  go  on  with  the  class  from  the  point  already  reached  in  the 
course  of  study ;  but,  if  candidates  for  graduation,  will  be  required  to  attend  for 
three  full  term*  before  being  admitted  to  the  examination  for  a  degree. 

LIBRARY    AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  library  of  the  department  contains  about  two  thousand  volumes  of  trea- 
tises and  reports,  selected  within  three  years  past,  for  the  use  of  the  school.  All 
new  treatises  of  value  to  the  student  are  added  to  it  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and 
the  collection  of  reports  will  be  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  granted  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Regents  will  admit.  It  already  includes  the  reports  of  nearly 
all  the  Northern  States,  with  a  large  collection  of  English  and  Federal  reports 
The  library  is  open  every  day  in  the  term,  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  students 
of  the  department  have  free  access  to  it  for  purposes  of  study  and  reference. 
Especial  attention  is  cirectcd  by  the  instructors  to  familiarizing  the  class  with 
the  contents  of  the  library,  and  teaching  them  to  look  up  authorities,  make  up 
brief?, — in  short,  training  them  to  find  for  themselves  the  law  upon  any  subject 
desired.  No  volume  can  be  taken  out  of  the  library,  except  for  use  at  recitation 
or  moot-court,  in  the  lecture-room  adjoining.. 

Until  this  year,  students  have  been  required  to  provide  themselves  with  all 
the  text-books  used  in  the  recitations.  It  is  still  recommended  that  those  who 
conveniently  can,  should  do  so,  the  works  employed  being  all  of  standard  value 
to  the  practicing  lawyer  ;  arrangements  are  made  by  which  students  of  the  de 
partment  can  purchase  them  at  a  very  considerable  discount  from  the  ordinary 
price.  All  the  books  used  in  the  recitations  may  thus  be  purchased  for  a  sum 
varying  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars,  according  to  the  editions  used ;  or  second- 
hand ones  may  usually  be  obtained  for  something  less  than  the  former  sum. 
The  number  and  cost  of  works  of  reference,  parallel  reading,  etc.,  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  taste  and  means  of  each  student.  It  is  possible  to  dispense  with 
them  entirely,  and  rely  on  the  uss  of  the  very  large  collection  furnished  in  the 
department  library. 

To  accommodate  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  books  the  University 
furnishes  copies  of  all  the  text-books  from  which  recitations  are  required  during 
t  lx-  coarse,  to  be  rented  to  students  applying  for  them  at  a  charge  of  ten  dollars  ft)1' 
the  year.  Application  for  them  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ars 
wiily  a  Limited  number  of  students  can  be  thus  supplied. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  dose  of  every  term  a  written  examination  will  be  held  upon  all  the 
studies  of  the  term,  usually  occupying  two  days,  and  conducted  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  department  The  examination  papers  will  be  passed  on  by  the  Faculty  > 
and  then  filed  tor  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  on  Graduations. 

rI  he  examination  for  a  degree  will  be  oral,  and  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
lawyers,  appointed  jointly  by  the  authority  of  the  University  andthe  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa.  It  Avill  be  held  during  the  week  before  the  annual  Commence- 
ment, and  also  at  the  close  of  each  term,  when  there  are  candidates  who  have 
completed  the  required  course.  It  will  cover  all  the  studies  of  the  course;  and 
in  addition  to  the  oral  examination,  the  Committee  will  take  into  consideration 
the  examination  papers  above  referred  to,  and  the  record  of  each  student's 
attendanca  aid  application  during  the  course. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  have  been  members  of  the  department  for  three 
terms,  constituting  the  entire  course,  except  in  the  following  cases:  Gentlemen 
who  have  already  practiced  law  for  a  year  or  more,  under  license  from  a  court  of 
general  jurisdiction  in  any  of  the  United  States,  may  become  candidates  for 
graduation  after  an  attendance  of  two  terms  only.  Attendance  in  any  other  Law 
School  having  authority  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  will  be 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  a  like  period  in  this  department,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  entire  prescribed  course,  but  not  more. 

Students  fulfilling  these  conditions,  and  passing  satisfactorily  the  examinations 
•described  above,  may  graduate  at  the  close  of  any  term.  They  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  admitting  them  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Those  who  graduate  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  will  receive  their  diplomas, 
and  take  the  oath  as  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
public  exercises  of  Commencement. 

EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  fees  are  twenty  dollars  per  term,  payable  at  the  opening  of  each 
term,  or  fifty  dollars  for  the  entire  course,  if  paid  in  advance.  Students  who  have 
paid  for  the  entire  course,  and  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  complete  the  same  at 
once,  may  leave  the  University  and  return  the  next  year,  or  at  any  future  time, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  course,  without  additional  charge. 

As  the  Law  Department  receives  no  share  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  Uni- 
versity, county  appointments  are  not  available  for  tuition  fees  in  this  department, 
or  any  part  thereof. 

The  tuition  fee  covers  the  entire  expense  of  tlie  course,  so  far  as  the  institution  is  con- 
cerned, except  the  charge  made  for  the  use  of  text-books,  as  explained  above 
No  fee  is  charged  in  this  department  for  matriculation,  graduation,  or  incidental 
expenses. 
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Two  or  three  members  of  each  class  can  obtain  a  reduction  of  half  their  tuition 
by  acting  as  Librarian  in  the  Law  Library.  The  appointment  of  Librarian  will 
be  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  and  at  other  times  when  a 
vacancy  occurs.  Applications  for  the  appointment  by  students  who  are  not 
already  members  of  the  class,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  in  person,  and  not  by 
letter. 

Board  and  other  expenses  of  living  are  of  course  the  same  for  students  of  this 
department  as  tor  others. 


MEDICAL    DEPAETMENT. 

The  system  of  Instruction  is  a  most  thorough  combination  of  didactic,  clioical 
and  practical  teaching. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  attended  lectures  in  large  hospitals,  shows 
that  a  superficial  knowledge  of  disease  is  liable  to  be  conveyed  to  the  student 
where  so  many  cases  are  seen  without  the  opportunity  for  thoroughly  studying 
them.  The  aim  of  the  faculty  is  to  combine  clinical  and  didactic  teaching,  so 
that  due  attention  may  be  given  to  each. 

The  thorough  study  of  practical  anatomy  will  be  required  of  every  graduate. 
Our  facilities  for  obtaining  material  have  been  perfected,  so  that  an  abundant 
supply  will  always  be  provided.  The  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  anatomy 
will  ever  be  ready  to  aid  the  student  in  his  demonstrations  and  anatomical  studies. 
The  anatomical  museum  is  open  to  students  for  study  and  research  at  all  hours., 
when  lectures  are  not  in  progress. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  open  seven  hours  daily,  for  the  study  of  practical 
chemistry.  Courses  in  Chemical  Analysis,  Urine  Analysis,  anel  Pure  Toxicology 
have  been  specially  arranged  for  medical  students. 

FEES. 

Lecture  fees  for  the  entire  course $20  00 

Matriculation  ticket 5  00 

Anatomical  ticket 5  00 

Graduation  fee 25  00 

Hospital  ticket „ Gratuitous. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  to  students  attending  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  is,  that  they  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  teachings 
of  the  other  department  without  additional  expense. 

Private  lectures  on  special  subjects  will  be  given  during  the  course. 

Graduates  of  other  accredited  Colleges  will  b&  admitted  to  the  lectures  and 
Clinics  by  taking  out  the  matriculation  ticket.     All  fees  must  he   promptly  paid 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  matriculation  ticket  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore any  of  the  Professors'  tickets  can  be  issued.  All  of  the  tickets  can  be  secured 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  All  students  must  be  in  possession  of  the  re- 
quired tickets  within  two  weeks  after  the  session  commences.  Students  who 
have  attended  two  full  courses  in  some  other  duly  recognized  College,  but  who 
have,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  failed  to  graduate,  will  be  admitted  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  department  upon  the  payment  of  $10,  which  amount  will  not  in- 
clude matriculation,  nor  anatomical  tickets. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $2  50  to  $4  per  week.  By  associating  in 
clubs,  students  may  supply  themselves  with  good  accommodations  at  a  material 
reduction  from  the  customary  prices. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOE  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  unexceptionable  moral 
character,  and  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years, 
including  attendance  upon  two  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  which  must  have 
been  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  No  student  will 
be  permitted  to  graduate  who  has  not  pursued  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy 
for  at  least  one  course.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  undergo  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  all  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  department,  and  present  an 
acceptable  thesis,  which,  must  be  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  on  a  subject  con- 
nected with  some  branch  of  medicine.  The  candidate  must  notify  the  Dean,  in 
writing,  during  the  first  week  in  February,  of  his  or  her  intention  to  become  an 
applicant  for  graduation,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the  thesis  and  graduating 
fee.    In  case  of  a  failure  to  graduate,  the  fee  and  thesis  will  both  be  returned. 

The  ad  eundem  degree  in  this  department  may  be  conferred  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  :  The  candidate  must  be  in  possession  of  an  accredited  diplo- 
ma, and  must  present  letters  from  two  respectable  physicians,  as  to  moral  charac- 
ter and  professional  standing.  An  attendance  upon  lectures  from  time  to  time,  is 
expected  during  the  session,  and  a  satisfactory  examination  must  be  passed  on 
all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  department.  From  those  who  receive  the  ad  eun- 
dem degree,  the  matriculation  fee,  and  a  fee  of  $25  will  be  required. 

This  exhibition  of  the  courses  of  instruction  and  study  in  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  of  the  entire  economy  of  the  University,  shows  a  rapidity  of  growth 
and  an  extent  of  facilities  for  general  and  professional  education,  which  justify 
no  little  complacency  on  the  part  of  all  friends  of  the  institution,  and  strong  con- 
fidence also  that  continued  success  will  second  ail  future  endeavors  to  advance 
its  interests,  if  wisely  directed  and  prosecuted  with  an  unfaltering  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this  general  remark,  it  is  well  to  notice  some  of  the  particular 
features  which  distinguish  our  Academical  Department  from  the  common 
American  College : 

1.  The  time  occupied  in  the  entire  course,  which  is  one  year  more  than  is  re" 
quired  by  the  ordinary  college  curriculum.  This  results  rrom  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  The  boys  and  girte  haye  only  very  poor  advantages  in  the  public 
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schools  of  the  State  for  pursuing  the  studies  preparatory  for  the  Freshman  year. 
They  coine  to  us  earnestly  desiring  to  enter  the  University.  It  would  be  in  the 
last  degree  unwise  to  refuse  them  admission.  The  time  has  not  come  for  that, 
and  will  not  have  come  until  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the  primary  and 
high  schoo]s  shall  have  been  raised  far  above  its  present  grade.  The  only  remed}' 
for  the  evil  is  to  supply  in  the  University  the  facilities  which  they  cannot  enjoy 
at  home.  Unless  we  would  largely  diminish  our  numbers  and  deplete  our  classes 
we  must  furnish  in  our  own  recitation-rooms  the  preparatory  instruction  which 
ought  to  be  provided  in  every  large  town,  or,  certainly,  in  every  county  of  the 
State.  The  Sub-Freshman  year  is  therefore,  at  present,  a  necessity  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  that  would  not  involve  serious  detriment  to  the  important 
educational  interests  for  the  sake  of  which  the  University  exists.  Sosoon  as  the 
Academical  course  can  be  limited  to  four  years  without  manifestly  greater  loss 
than  gain,  it  should  be  promptly  done. 

2.  The  Elective  Courses  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. — This  arrangement  hag 
been  made  in  the  belief  that  the  students,  having  pursued  the  studies  and  pas.ed 
the  examinations  of  the  previous  three  years,  ought  to  have  attained  sufficien 
maturity  of  thought  and  character  to  decide  for  himself,  (within  certain  limits,) 
what  branches  of  knowledge  have  the  strongest  claim  on  his  attention  for  the 
remaining  two  years.  In  making  his  decision  he  is  left  wholly  to  his  own  judg- 
ment or  inclination,  except  as  he  may  seek  counsel  from  those  in  whose  wisdom 
he  confides. 

3.  Special  Students. — Great  numbers  of  young  men  and  young  w.men  in  our 
State,  who  have  a  genuine  thirst  for  knowledge,  are  too  old  or  too  poor  to  spend 
five  long  years  in  obtaining  an  education.  Or  perhaps  their  plans  for  life  are  such 
as  in  their  view,  do  not  demand  a  preparation  so  costly  in  respect  of  either  time 
or  money. 

To  meet  the  wants  or  the  wishes  of  these  classes  of  applicmts  for  admission 
to  our  Academical  Department,  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Uuiversity,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  are  prescribed  for  the  regular  students,  and  to 
pursue  whatever  studies  they  may  prefer;  provided,  they  are  so  proficient  in  know- 
ledge and  discipline,  as  to  warrant  success. 

This  is  considered  a  very  important  feature  of  our  system,  for  by  means  of  it 
many  students  are  every  year  encouraged,  and  permitted  to  avail  themselves  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  University,  whe  would 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  them. 


SECTION    VI. 


PAPERS  OX   ACADEMICAL   EDUCATION  AND  OTHER 
UNIVERSITY   MATTERS. 


I  bespeak  for  these  papers  your  most  thoughtful  consideration,  and 
that  of  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  preparing 
them  the  writers,  at  my  suggestion,  have  used  the  largest  liberty, 
and  given  a  free  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  education  in  gen- 
eral, on  their  respective  departments  of  University  labor,  and  in 
regard  to  the  urgent  need  of  money  in  order  to  secure  to  their  work 
the  highest  efficiency  and  value. 

These  sentiments  ought  to  exert  a  weighty  influence  on  all  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  University  at  heart,  because  they  are  the 
careful  utterances  of  men  whom  the  legal  guardians  of  the  institu- 
tion, of  their  free  and  deliberate  choice,  have  placed  and  retained  in 
their  several  chairs,  as  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  learning, 
who  also  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  possessing  that  sound  judg- 
ment on  educational  affairs  which  is  the  almost  necessary  result  of 
large  experience  and  success  in  the  noble  calling  to  which  they  have 
devoted  their  lives. 

The  communication  of  Prof.  Fellows  presents  a  problem  which 
will  require  very  serious  attention  at  your  next  meeting.  For  it  in- 
volves the  relations  of  the  Normal  Department  to  the  University,  to 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
to  the  most  vital  interests  of  our  common  school  system.  "Whether 
this  department  shall  be  continued  or  abandoned,  and  if  continued, 
in  what  form  it  shall  be  sustained,  are  questions  on  the  settlement  of 
which  the  most  successful  working  of  that  system  maybe  found  largely 
to  depend.     Should  it  be   deemed   expedient  to  adopt  the  views  of 
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Prof.  Fellows,  and  a  plan  be  matured  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  our  Academical  Department  could  pursue,  at  their 
option,  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  normal  study,  the  University 
might  be  able  to  send  forth  from  year  to  year  a  supply  of  teachers 
possessed  of  rare  qualifications  for  the  government  and  instruction 
of  our  High  Schools  and  Academies,  already  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing educational  wants  of  the  people,  and  certain  to  become  more  and 
more  pressing  in  proportion  as  the  population,  intelligence,  and  wealth 
of  the  State  increases.  t 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  this  subject  be  referred,  at  your 
expected  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  to  a  special  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting  in  June,  1872. 


MATHEMATICS. 


BY    PROF.  X.    R.    LEONARD. 


Rev.  Geo.   Thac/ier,  President  Iowa  State  University  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  submit  at  your  request  a  few  brief  observa- 
tions concerning  the  department  placed  under  my  care.  In  these  I 
have  confined  my  attention  to  a  few  of  the  general  and  special  ad- 
vantages of  mathematical  study,  and  to  a  statement  of  the  principles 
upon  which  that  part  of  our  academic  course  is  arranged. 

In  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  the  youth  of  our  State,  it  is 
certainly  very  desirable  that  the  claims  of  each  particular  branch  of 
science,  language,  or  literature  should  be  carefully  canvassed  before 
assigning  that  branch  to  a  place  in  our  curriculum. 

The  necessity  of  such  care  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  with 
the  large  development  that  is  being  made  in  almost  every  line  of 
human  thought  and  investigation. 

It  is  now  an  impossibility  fur  a  student,  in  the  brief  years  of  his 
college  career,  to  acquire  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
entire  circle  of  those  studies  which,  not  more  than  a  generation  ago, 
were  comfortably  compassed  in  a  four-years'  course.  It  is  then  nee- 
<•-  -:try  that  ;i  selection  should  be  made  of  those  branches  which  will 
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give  the  best  culture  for  the  great  mass  of  our  young  people.  In 
making  this  selection  two  questions  should  be  asked  in  reference  to 
every  study  that  may  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  a  place. 

First  :  "What is  its  cultivating  power? — its  educational  influence? 

Second:  What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  facts  acquired  through 
that  Bttidy,  to  the  subsequent  life  and  occupations  of  the  student? 

The  first  of  these,  if  considered  alone,  would  lead  to  the  selection 
of  such  studies,  and  such  only,  as  would  in  the  given  time  develop 
the  greatest  mental  activity,  and  give  to  that  activity  the  best  possi- 
ble direction.     Such  education  would  be  called  general. 

The  second,  if  considered  alone,  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
every  study  which  has  not  for  its  object,  either  direct  or  proximate, 


struct  in  the  particular  modes  m  which  he  will  atterwarus  nnu  n 
expedient  to  employ  his  faculties. 

Either  of  these  views  taken  alone  would  prove  an  unsafe  guide  in 
making  the  proposed  selection  of  the  branches  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  is  certainly  clear  that,  if  possible,  some  harmonious  mean 
should  be  sought  which  would  give  the  necessary  intellectual  train- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  practicable,  secure  the  special 
preparation  requisite  for  the  various  pursuits  in  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  youth  will  afterwards  engage.  Such  a  mean,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  has  been  sought,  in  arranging  the  mathemati- 
cal course  pursued  at  the  University. 

The  value  of  a  limited  amount  of  mathematical  study  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  culture  stands  unchallenged.     We  must  accept  as  of 
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Prof.  Fellows,  and  a  plan  be  matured  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  our  Academical  Department  could  pursue,  at  their 
option,  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  normal  study,  the  University 
might  be  able  to  send  forth  from  year  to  year  a  supply  of  teachers 
possessed  of  rare  qualifications  for  the  government  and  instruction 
of  our  High  Schools  and  Academies,  already  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing educational  wants  of  the  people,  and  certain  to  become  more  and 
more  pressing  in  proportion  as  the  population,  intelligence,  and  wealth 
of  the  State  increases.  4 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  this  subject  be  referred,  at  your 
expected  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  to  a  special  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting  in  June,  1872. 

ERRATA  IN  ESSAY  ON  MATHEMATICS. 
Page  62,  line  15,  for  "study"  read  —  the  study. 
Page  62,  line  18,  for  "points"  read  —  parts. 
Page  63,  line  20,  for  "lands"  read  —  canals. 
Page  64,  line    6,  for  "embrace"  read  —  embraces. 

Page  65,    5th  line  from  the  top,  add  "and"  after  "connection  with." 

Page  65,    6th  line  from  the  top,  for  "on"  read  "upon." 

Page  05,    6th  line  from  the  bottom,  add  "also"  after  "specimens  are." 

Pa^e  66,  11th  line  from  the  top,  for  "navigation"  read  "Investigation." 

Page  66.  21st  line  from  the  top,  for  "model"  read  "models." 

Pago  68, 12th  line  from  the  top,  for   "its   campus"    read    "its   University 

campus." 
Page  68,  21st  line  from  the  top,  erase  "any." 
Page  69,  14th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  HmyracticaV*  read  "unpractical."''' 

ujjuu  which  mat  part  of  our  academic  course  is  arranged. 

In  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  the  youth  of  our  State,  it  is 
certainly  very  desirable  that  the  claims  of  each  particular  branch  of 
science,  language,  or  literature  should  be  carefully  canvassed  before 
assigning  that  branch  to  a  place  in  our  curriculum. 

The  necessity  of  such  care  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  with 
the  large  development  that  is  being  made  in  almost  every  line  of 
human  thought  and  investigation. 

It  is  now  ;tn  impossibility  fur  a  student,  in  the  brief  years  of  his 

college  career,  to  acquire  even  a  superficial   acopiaintance  with  the 

entire  circle  of  those  studies  which,  not  more  than  a  generation  ago, 

were  comfortably  compassed  in  a  four-years'  course.     It  is  then  neo- 

that  a  selection  should  be  made  of  those  branches  which  will 
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give  the  best  culture  for  the  great  mass  of  our  young  people.  In 
making  this  selection  two  questions  should  be  asked  in  reference  to 
every  study  that  may  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  a  place. 

First  :    What  is  its  cultivating  power? — its  educational  influence? 

Sec<  rod:  What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  facts  acquired  through 
that  study,  to  the  subsequent  life  and  occupations  of  the  student? 

The  first  of  these,  if  considered  alone,  would  lead  to  the  selection 
of  such  studies,  and  such  only,  as  would  in  the  given  time  develop 
the  greatest  mental  activity,  and  give  to  that  activity  the  best  possi- 
ble direction.     Such  education  would  be  called  general. 

The  second,  if  considered  alone,  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
every  study  which  has  not  for  its  object,  either  direct  or  proximate, 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  will  be  available  in  the  pur- 
suits of  the  citizen.  The  culture  resulting  from  such  a  course  may 
be  called  special. 

In  this  latter  view,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
storehouse,  magazine,  or  arsenal,  in  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
educator  to  store  the  veritable  implements  of  future  warfare,  together 
with  the  knowledge  how  to  use  them. 

In  the  former  view,  the  student  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incipient 
citizen  without  reference  to  his  future  avocation,  and  his  college 
training  is,  as  it  were,  gymnastic,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to  him 
a  sound  mental  constitution,  o**  well  developed  mental  muscle  and 
power  of  endurance,  but  without  aiming  (except  indirectly)  to  in- 
struct in  the  particular  modes  in  which  he  will  afterwards  find  it 
expedient  to  employ  his  faculties. 

Either  of  these  views  taken  alone  would  prove  an  unsafe  guide  in 
making  the  proposed  selection  of  the  branches  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  is  certainly  clear  that,  it*  possible,  some  harmonious  mean 
should  be  sought  which  would  give  the  necessary  intellectual  train- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  practicable,  secure  the  special 
preparation  requisite  for  the  various  pursuits  in  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  youth  will  afterwards  engage.  Such  a  mean,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  has  been  sought,  in  arranging  the  mathemati- 
cal course  pursued  at  the  University. 

The  value  of  a  limited  amount  of  mathematical  study  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  culture  stands  unchallenged.     We  must  accept  as  of 
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undoubted  authority  on  this  point  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
chief  educators  of  our  own  and  of  preceding  generations.  The 
important  place  assigned  to  it  in  every  college  and  university  sig- 
nificantly indicates,  either  its  value  in  this  respect,  or  its  necessity  as 
a  preparation  for  other  studies  which  promote  such  culture.  For 
ourselves  we  are  content  to  rest  its  claims  as  an  instrument  of  gen- 
eral culture  upon  two  considerations. 

The  first  is :  that  it  necessitates  a  continuous  concentration  of  the 
attention  of  the  student,  and  therefore  its  influence  is  thrown  toward 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  close  and  sustained  application  of  the 
mind  to  whatever  is  brought  before  it. 

The  importance  of  such  a  habit,  and  the  great  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  forming  it,  are  only  too  well  known  to  every  teacher  and 
scholar  of  even  moderate  attainments. 

The  influence  of  study  of  geometry  is  particularly  favorable  to 
the  development  of  a  habit  of  continued  attention,  since  with  noth- 
ing before  him  but  his  diagram,  the  student  can  only  proceed  to 
unfold  the  different  points  of  his  demonstration  by  holding  in  mind 
the  connection  between  each  premise  and  its  conclusion,  and  the  har- 
mony of  these  various  conclusions,  which  necessitates  the  truth  of 
his  theorem.  If  one  step  is  omitted,  all  is  lost,  and  he  must  begin 
again.  If  all  the  links  in  his  demonstration  have  been  well  consicT- 
ered  and  joined  together  save  one,  that  one  will  by  its  absence  or 
want  of  connection  render  the  whole  chain  useless. 

The  study  of  algebra  and  analytics  generally  while  inferior  to 
geometry  for  the  purpose  of  securing  continuous  application  is  yet 
quite  equal  to  it  in  regard  to  the  intensity  and  concentration  of  effort 
which  it  demands.  The  second  claim  that  this  branch  of  study  has 
to  a  place  in  a  system  of  liberal  education  rests  upon  the  fact, 
scarcely  separable  from  those  above  adduced,  that  it  leads  to  a  more 
careful  comparison  between  assumed  premises  and  the  conclusions 
based  upon  them,  and  thus  guards  against  mistakes  in  reasoning,  and 
aids  in  the  detection  of  the  fallacies  and  sophisms  which  form  the 
most  dangerous  weapons  of  those  who  would  propagate  error. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  habits  formed  by  mathematical  study 
are  specially  valuable  in  lifting  a  person  for  selecting  out  of  prob- 
able   truths    those    promises    upon    which  he   may    most    securely 
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construct  his  argument,  but  only  that  when  the  premises  are  once 
chosen  it  will  lead  him  to  reason  correctly.     For  illustration : 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  a  pilot,  while  it  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  guide  a  vessel  over  the  ocean  from  port  to  port,  is  yet 
not  of  the  kind  which  would  tell  him  whether  the  deck  upon  which 
he  stands  is  or  is  not  seaworthy. 

The  result  of  experience  has  so  far  proved  the  value  of  the  disci- 
pline of  mathematics  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent  remark  that  when 
a  student  has  once  acquired  such  habits  of  application  as  will  make 
him  successful  in  his  mathematical  studies  he  is  able  to  succeed  in 
any  ether  useful  department  to  which  he  may  give  his  attention. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  practical  bearing  of  a  course  of 
study  up<>n  the  various  occupations  of  the  citizen,  or  rather  the  con- 
nection of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  with  the  business  of  life — it 
is  beyond  dispute  that  mathematics — pure  and  applied — stands  in  the 
front  rank.  While  this  is  true  universally,  it  is  more  emphatically  true 
in  this  country,  and  most  of  all  in  the  west.  The  life  of  our  citizens 
is  to  be  largely  devoted  to  the  solution  of  material  problems. 

Our  system  of  public  works  is  doubtless  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
destined  to  be  indefinitely  enlarged.  Our  railroads,  lands,  bridges, 
and  tunnels,  upon  which,  and  through  which  the  commerce  of  the 
future  is  to  be  borne  are  just  beginning  to  spring  into  existence. 
The  immense  deposits  of  coal  and  mineral  which  now  lie  concealed 
beneath  our  soil  or  locked  in  the  embrace  of  our  mountain  ranges 
are  to  be  sought  out  and  opened  up  for  use.  The  solution  of  every 
one  of  these  problems  requires  a  more  or  less  profound  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  and  altogether  they  are  calling  for  an  army  of 
engineers  and  architects.  It  is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  fur- 
nish such  facilities  for  the  training  of  these,  that  whatever  structures 
they  may  rear  shall  be  of  such  proportions,  and  of  such  materials  as 
shall  withstand  to  the  last  possible  limit  the  strain  which  time  or 
pressure  may  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 

In  pursuance  of  the  views  above  set  forth,  the  mathematical  Course 
of  the  University  has  been  arranged  in  two  sections.  The  first  em- 
braces such  a  proportion,  and  such  a  selection  of  mathematics  as  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  general  culture,  and  is 
made  obligatory  upon  all  students  who  would  compete  for  any  aca- 
demic degree. 
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The  studies  in  tins  section  extend  over  three  years,  and  are  not 
materially  different  from  the  required  mathematics  of  the  average  of 
our  best  American  colleges,  except  that  a  greater  prominence  than 
usual  is  given  to  geometrical  drawing. 

The  second  section,  succeeding  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  em- 
brace the  mathematics  necessary  for  entering  the  practice  of  the 
different  branches  of  engineering. 

The  studies  of  this  section  are  optional.  Those  who  seek  a  liter- 
ary or  general  culture  may  omit  these.  But  on  the  other  hand  those 
who  would  follow  the  profession  of  engineering  are  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  acquainting  themselves  with  those  mathematical  laws 
and  processes  which  are  the  only  safe  reliance  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  chosen  avocation.  The  greatest  need  of  the  department  at  the 
present  is: 

1.  A  collect:on  of  models  illustrating  the  different  styles  of 
structures,  as  of  bridges,  arches,  &c. 

2.  Of  a  full  collection  of  the  various  instruments  used  by  en- 
gineers so  that  the  pupils  may  be  made  practically  acquainted  with 
their  constructions,  adjustments,  and  use. 

3.  A  set  of  drawings  of  some  of  the  most  important  public 
works,  exhibiting  the  manner  of  their  structure,  their  strong  and  their 
weak  points,  and  showing  how  the  latter  are  guarded. 

4.  A  set  of  models  for  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemetics. 

5.  A  set  of  astronomical  instruments  which  shall  enable  the 
student  to  determine  latitude  and  longitude  and  to  pursue  to  advan- 
tage the  study  of  astronomy — a  study  of  prime  importance  whether 
we  regard  its  influence  upon  the  mind  or  heart. 


NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

15 V  PROF.  C.  A.  WHITE. 

Rev.  George  Thacher,  President  of  the  Iowa  /State  University : 

Dbae  Siij: — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  present 
you  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the 
wants  of  my  department  in  the  University. 
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The  branches  pertaining  to  this  department  are,  by  act  of  the 
former  Board  of  Trustees,  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany;  but  at 
present  Physiology  and  Hygiene  are  also  taught  in  connection  with 
them,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  professor  in  charge  to  constitute  them 
a  connected  series  of  studies,  each  having  a  natural  connection  with 
dependence  on  the  others. 

While  text-books  are  used  in  connection  with  all  these  branches,  a 
large  part  of  the  instruction  in  all  of  them  is  given  by  the  professor 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  descriptions,  and  demonstrations  based  upon 
such  specimens  and  other  means  of  illustration  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  practicable  to  obtain.  The  courses  of  text-book  instruction  in 
both  Geology  and  Zoology  are  respectively  followed  by  a  full  course  of 
such  lectures  alone.  In  every  course  of  instruction  given  in  this  depart- 
ment the  free  use  of  specimens,  models,  and  diagrams  is  indispensa- 
ble, because  correct  knowledge  of  these  subjects  can  only  be  obtained 
by  actual  comparison  of  the  objects  referred  to.  No  person  attempts 
to  teach  Botany  in  any  other  manner,  and  yet  the  use  of  plants  is  no 
more  necessary  in  the  study  of  Botany  than  is  the  use  of  at  least 
prepared  specimens  of  animals  in  the  study  of  Zoology. 

This  method  of  object-teaching  is  now  adopted  in  the  Zoology  classes 
of  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  each  student  being  furnished  with 
specimens  in  hand  for  study  and  comparison,  while  his  recitations 
consist  largely  in  reports  to  his  teacher  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  specimens  assigned  him  for  study.  A  moderate 
annual  expenditure  would  enable  me  to  introduce  this  method  into 
my  classes  which  is  now  impossible  for  want  of  suitable  collections. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  means  of 
illustration  in  Human  Physiology  must  be  largely  artificial.  For- 
tunately, most  wonderfully  perfect  preparations  of  this  kind  may  be 
obtained  at  moderate  cost. 

Characteristic  fossils  from  every  known  formation  in  the  geological 
scale  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  correct  idea  of 
geological  history;  and  lithological  specimens  are  just  as  necessary 
to  convey  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  various  formations  of  the  State 
or  region  in  which  he  lives. 

The  geological  collections  belonging  to  the  University  are  the  most 
extensive  ever  made  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  they  embrace  very 
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little  from  formations  in  other  States,  and  nothing  at  all  from  foreign 
countries.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  the 
collections  from  Iowa,  especially  those  made  by  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  are  not  really  invaluable,  but  yet  they  are  very  far  from  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  the  general  subject  of  Geology,  and  are  not  even 
complete  as  regards  the  geology  of  Iowa.  These  collections  are 
especially  valuable  as  authentically  illustrating  the  published  reports 
upon  the  Geological  Survey  of  Iowa  so  far  as  that  work  has  pro- 
gressed, besides  which  they  embrace  much  that  will  attract  special 
students  in  Palaeontology  from  abroad  to  the  University  for  purposes 
of  navigation. 

The  collections  in  Zoology  have  been  made  wholly  by  myself,  and 
within  the  past  two  years,  in  addition  to  other  too  pressing  duties. 
They  are  quite  important,  but  have  been  procured  at  an  expenditure 
of  less  than  two  hundred  dollars.  A  few  specimens  hare  been  pro- 
cured from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  exchange  for  geological  specimens. 

The  collection  of  an  herbarium  has  been  commenced,  but  since  fresh 
plants  are  always  accessible  while  the  Botany  classes  are  in  progress, 
that  work  has  been  deferred  for  want  of  time  and  assistance. 

A  considerable  number  of  very  valuable  model  charts  and  diagrams 
have  been  prepared  for  illustrating  the  more  difficult  and  important 
parts  of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  Some  of  these  are  substan- 
tial, and  as  good  as  need  be  desired,  but  others  are  only  temporary 
devices  for  want  of  means  to  procure  skilled  labor  in  their  construc- 
tion. Far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  means  of  illustration  used  before 
mv  classes  is  my  own  individual  property,  and  worth  double  that 
belonging  to  the  University,  for  teaching  purposes.  This  I  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  in  constant  use  with  my  classes,  by  which  means 
its  value  is  being  greatly  diminished  by  unavoidable  injury  and  wear. 
To  supply  other  deficiencies,  I  have  from  time  to  time  borrowed 
specimens,  to  use  as  illustrations,  from  the  private  collections  of  citi- 
zens. Mr.  M.  W.  J)avis,  of  Iowa  City,  has  been  especially  obliging 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  have 
kindly  loaned  me  means  of  illustrating  Human  Physiology. 
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Although  tlu1  geological  cabinet  contains  the  very  valuable  collec- 
tions oi  the  State  Geological  Survey,  the  survey  is  far  from  comple- 
tion, and  the  collections  are  correspondingly  incomplete;  thus  they 
do  not  fully  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  more 
important  formations  are  scarcely  represented  at  all,  yet  they  afford 
so  much  of  value  that  Eastern  colleges  keep  local  collectors  employed 
to  Bupplj  their  cabinets  while  ours  remain  destitute  of  those  very 
specimens  necessary  to  illustrate  our  own  geology.  The  cabinet 
needs  not  only  the  means  of  fully  illustrating  the  geology  of  our  own 
State,  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  by  purchase  as  complete 
a  collection  as  possible  from  our  own  and  foreign  countries  to  illus- 
trate, at  least  in  a  general  way,  the  whole  series  of  geological  forma- 
tions. 

The  zoological  portion  of  the  cabinet  is  small.  Our  own  State, 
and  oven  our  own  vicinity,  would  furnish  much  of  value  if  means 
were  provided  for  collecting  and  preserving  the  specimens.  This  is 
especially  true  respecting  birds  and  mammals,  but  the  greater  part  of 
a  full  cabinet  must  come  from  abroad.  Since  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  our  own  State,  and  of  the  vast  region  round  about  it,  teem  with 
the  remains  of  marine  life  of  the  ancient  seas,  it  is  doubly  important 
that  the  cabinet  should  contain  profuse  and  varied  collections  from 
the  existing  seas.  So  important  are  such  collections  for  purposes  of 
comparison  that  neither  Geology  nor  Zoology  can  be  properly  taught 
without  them. 

Many  of  our  indigenous  animals  have  already  passed  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  State,  never  to  return,  and  others  are  fast  following 
them.  Unless  something  is  soon  done  to  secure  specimens  of  these 
for  the  cabinet,  our  students  must  go  to  the  institutions  of  other 
States,  or  to  foreign  countries  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  our  aboriginal 
fauna, 

It  is  very  important  that  suitable  models  and  diagrams  for  illus- 
trating Human  Physiology,  should  be  purchased  at  once.  This 
study  is  obligatory  upon  every  student,  and  such  means  of  Illustra- 
tion are  necessary  to  its  successful  prosecution. 

The  wants  thus  far  enumerated  are  especially  those  of  the  under- 
graduate courses  of  instruction  In  addition  to  this,  provision  ought 
to  be  made  before  it  is  too  late,  for  bringing  together  such  complete 
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collections  pertaining  to  all  the  branches  of  this  department  as  shall 
form  a  basis  for  post-graduate  studies.  Our  graduates  and  special 
students  must  now  go  elsewhere,  if  they  wish  to  continue  these  studies 
with  profit.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  our  evident  duty  as  conservators 
of  the  advanced  educational  interests  of  our  State,  to  cause  to  be 
placed  in  the  University  cabinet,  the  most  complete  representation 
possible  of  its  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  Every  formation  of 
the  State  should  be  fully  illustrated;  every  species  of  animal  that  is, 
or  ever  has  been,  indigenous,  should  be  represented;  every  species 
of  indigenous  plants  should  have  a  place  in  its  herbarium,  and  living 
specimens  of  at  least  all  its  trees  and  shrubs,  should  be  caused  to  grow 
upon  its  campus. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  add  a  few  remarks  intended  to 
illustrate  the  practical  use  of  the  study  of  Geology,  Zoology,  and 
Botany,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  specimens,  models,  &c,  re- 
quired to  illustrate  those  studies.  Passing  over  the  false  and  flippant 
claims  of  some  who  assert  that  the  study  of  such  branches  has  lit- 
tle or  no  value  as  means  of  mental  discipline  and  culture,  and  look- 
ing at  the  subject  from  a  naturalist's  stand-point,  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
dicate a  single  fact  which  a  student  acquires  in  such  studies  that 
may  not  be  of  any  practical  value  to  him  in  after  life;  and  it  is  quite 
as  difficult  to  select  judiciously  so  few  illustrations  only  as  it  is  here 
practicable  to  mention. 

A  careful  study  of  the  geology  of  our  State  has  shown,  for  exam- 
ple, that  coal  occurs  only  in  one  set  of  formations,  and  that  these 
formations  are  confined  to  a  certain  part  of  the  State,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  useless  to  spend  money  in  searching  for  it  elsewhere. 
Since  these  facts  were  known  and  published,  there  has  been  more 
money  wasted  in  fruitless  search  for  coal  in  the  coalless  districts 
than  it  costs  to  ascertain  those  facts.  The  facts  could  not  have  been 
ascertained  without  geological  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  could 
not  have  been  acquired  without  geological  specimens,  neither  can  it 
be  successfully  imparted  toothers  without  them.  Persons,  without  a1 
least  an  outline  of  such  knowledge,  have  no  reason  for  accepting  the 
Statements  of  geologists  except  such  as  arises  from  a  blind  faith. 
They  are  thus  liable  to  place  that  faith  in  unworthy  persons,  and  to 
continue  to  expend  money  and  labor  useless^ — a  good  example  of 
utilitarianism  at  fault. 
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Zoology  embraces  the  study  of  everything  which  possesses  animal 
life. 

A  few  years  age  the  only  oysters  obtained  along  our  sea-coast  were 
such  as  were  naturally  distributed,  and  were  only  sufficient  in  quan- 
tify i..  supply  the  inhabitants  of  those  neighborhoods.  Practical 
men  taking  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  increase 
and  habits  of  these  mollusks  which  naturalists  alone  had  given,  are 
now  farming  the  sea  with  more  certainty,  than  the  land  is  farmed, 
and  the  result  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  oysters  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

When  the  country  was  first  settled,  the  streams,  especially  those 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  were  stocked  with  excellent  fish.  Through 
ignorance  of  their  habits,  the  fish  were  destroyed,  and  none  others 
of  the  same  or  other  kinds  took  their  place.  Naturalists  taught 
practical  men  how  to  restock  the  rivers,  so  that  the  migratory  fish 
would  again  make  their  annual  visits,  and  to  cultivate  the  ponds  and 
brooks  so  that  these  are  now  often  more  valuable  than  the  lands  that 
contain  them. 

In  these  latter  years,  every  farmer  knows  the  value  of  the  study  of 
insects,  but  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  teach  entomology  without  a  col- 
lection of  insects,  as  it  would  be  to  teach  descriptive  astronomy  to 
one  born  blind. 

It  has  been  common  to  stigmatize  the  study  of  birds  and  flowers 
as  light,  sentimental,  and  impractical',  and  the  same  persons  would 
wage  relentless  war  upon  the  birds  that  were  protecting  their  grow- 
ing crops  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  saving  him  from  famine. 
No  discrimination  was  made  between  the  guilty  and  innocent,  be" 
cause  they  possessed  no  knowledge  of  their  habits.  It  is  clearly  im- 
possible to  teach  a  student  even  the  difference  in  kind  of  birds  with- 
out at  least  stuffed  specimens. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  other  animals. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  original  plan  to  have  prepared  skeletons  and 
duplicate  bones  of  all  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  their  structure  comparatively.  Knowledge  acquired  from 
a  study  of  these,  would  be  of  great  practical  value  to  those  who 
should  have  the  veterinary  care  of  domestic  or  other  animals.  Again, 
persons  have  been  placed  upon  trial  for  their  lives,  the  value  of  the 
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testimony  for  or  against  the  prisoner  resting  on  the  correct  identifica- 
tion of  certain  bones.  Should  such  a  case  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University,  or  even  in  the  State,  the  person  most  likely  to  he  called 
as  a  witness,  is  the  teacher  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Without  a  full  collection  of  such  specimens,  he  could  not  tes- 
tify with  confidence,  or  at  least  could  not  support  his  opinion  by  a 
comparison  of  specimens  like  or  unlike  those  in  dispute.  Such  a  re- 
sult would  bring  discredit  upon  both  teacher  and  institution. 

The  climate  and  physical  features  of  our  State  are  so  nearly  uni- 
form, that  every  species  of  shrub  and  tree  within  its  limits  may 
doubtless  be  made  to  grow  upon  the  University  campus.  Ocular 
demonstration  of  such  a  fact,  would  be  of  practical  value  to  any  stu- 
dent who  might  afterward  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  a  busi- 
ness which  is  very  important  one  in  Iowa,  and  will  be  so  for  many 
years  to  come. 


MODEKN   LANGUAGE. 


BY    PROF.    C.    A.    EGGERT. 


The  study  of  Modern  Language  in  European  and  American  Col- 
leges is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  unnecessary  that  any  but  the 
language  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  aspire  to  a  higher  education.  This  was  natural.  When  the 
want  of  such  education  became  for  the  first  time  generally  felt, 
hardly  any  one  of  the  modern  tongues  was  so  far  developed  as  to  be 
worthy  a  place  in  a  course  of  higher  education.  The  Reformation 
gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
while  Latin  was  studied  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  the  common 
medium  of  learned  conversation  and  of  instruction. 

The,  study  of  these  ancient  languages  had  the  very  desirable  effect 
of  making  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  aware  of  the  high  civiliza- 
tion of  the  extinct  races  by  whom  these  languages  were  spoken,  and 
of  opening  to  the  intelligent  student,  a  realm  of  wisdom  and  beauty, 
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siu-li  as  his  own  or  any  contemporary  language  and  literature  was 
then  very  far  from  presenting. 

Gradually,  however,  modern  speech  acquired  polish  and  refine- 
ment, and  modem  authors  attempted,  more  or  less  successfully,  first 
tu  imitate,  then  to  rival  ancient  authors. 

Modern  discoveries  and  inventions  made  necessary  the  use  of  new 
words  and  phrases.     Ideas  that  never  entered  the  head  of  Greek  or 
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excellence  from  the  pens  of  the  great  representative  poets  of  these 
modern  times,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  of  that  splendid  galaxy  of 
other  writers,  in  every  field  of  human  art  and  science,  by  whose 
combined  labors  German  literature  has  gained  its  present  proud  and 
exceptional  position. 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  these  and   other  languages, 
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testimony  for  or  against  the  prisoner  resting  on  the  correct  identifica- 
tion of  certain  bones.  Should  such  a  case  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University,  or  even  in  the  State,  the  person  most  likely  to  be  called 
as  a  witness,  is  the  teacher  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Without  a  full  collection  of  such  specimens,  he  could  not  tes- 
tify with  confidence,  or  at  least  could  not  support  his  opinion  by  a 
comparison  of  specimens  like  or  unlike  those  in  dispute.     Such  a  re- 
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ERRATA  IN  THE  ESSAY  ON  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
Page  70.  The  title  should  be  "Languages"  instead  ot  "Language." 

Also,  in  the  4th  line  of  the  essay  "Language*  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
(Other  errata  of  this  kind  will  not  here  be  noticed.) 
Page  71,  21st  line,  "productions"  for  "production." 
Page  71,  29th  line,  add  "and  other  institutions." 
Page  74,  27th  line,  after  "training"  put  "of." 
Page  75,  10th  line,  omit  the  second  "i"  in  "speciality." 
Page  75,    4th  liv.e  from  below  insert  after  "all  the  Greek  :"  "and  Latin." 
Page  79,    3rd  line  from  above,  "Anglo-Saxons"  for  "Anglo-Saxon." 
Page  79,    6th  line  from  above,  "rustica"  for  "rustic." 
Page  79,  23d  line  from  above,  "wou'd"  for  "could." 
Page  82,    4th  line,  erase  "watser." 

Page  83,    7th  line,  "in  the  place  of"  for  "in  the  force  of." 
Pa^e  83,  14th  line  "assertions"  for  "operations." 
Page  85,  18th  line,  omit  "do"  after  "as." 
Page  85,   2nd  line  from  below,  insert  "as"  after  "inferior." 
Page  86,  13th  and  14th  lines  from  top,  read  "accusative,"  instead  of  "accusa- 
tion." 
Page  86,    5th  line  from  below,  read  "Greek"  for  "French." 
Page  87;  3rd  line  of  note,  read  "his  formed"  for  "is  formed." 

Page  88,  10th  line  from  top,  insert  "a"  after  "on." 

Page  90,  last  line,  insert  "it"  after  "discipline." 

Page  91,   3rd  line  from  top,  omit  "it." 

Page  91,    8th  line  from  below,  insert  a  period  (.)  after  "should." 

Page  92,    9th  line  from  top,  "their"  for  "the." 

Page  92,  13th  line  from  below,  "gaining"  instead  of  "giving." 

Page  93,  16th  line  from  top,  insert  "which"  after  "one." 

Page  93,  17th  line  from  top,  add  "esi'  to  "express." 

Page  93,  26th  line  from  top,  "chastity"  for  "charity." 

while  Latin  was  studied  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  the  common 
medium  of  learned  conversation  and  of  instruction. 

The  Btudy  of  these  ancient  languages  had  the  very  desirable  effect 
of  making  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  aware  of  the  high  civiliza- 
tion of  the  extinct  races  by  whom  these  languages  were  spoken,  and 
of  opening  to  the  intelligent  student,  a  realm  of  wisdom  and  beauty, 
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such  a*  his  own   or  any  contemporary  language  and  literature  was 
then  very  far  from  presenting. 

Gradually,  however,  modern  speech  acquired  polish  and  refine- 
ment, and  modern  authors  attempted,  more  or  less  successfully,  first 
to  imitate,  then  to  rival  ancient  authors. 

Modern  discoveries  and  inventions  made  necessary  the  use  of  new 
words  and  phrases.  Ideas  that  never  entered  the  head  of  Greek  or 
Roman  philosopher  had  to  be  expressed  in  modern  speech.  New 
styles  of  art  made  their  appearance  and  new  productions  in  almost 
every  field  of  human  thought,  feeling,  and  enterprise  gave  proof  of 
the  vigor  and  originality  of  the  modern  mind. 

The  Greek  temple  had  been  the  highest  architectural  triumph  of 
Greek  art,  but  the  Gothic  cathedral,  representing  a  different  ideal  in 
art,  proclaimed  no  less  proudly  the  triumph  of  modern  art. 

An  Ionian  poet  of  magnficient  poetic  power,  had  given  to  the 
world  the  greatest  Pagan  epic,  and  four  Attic  poets  produced  those 
masterpieces  of  the  Grecian  stage  which  will  for  all  time  be  ranked 
among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  dramatic  art.  But  Dante  arose, 
aud  gave  his  countrymen,  in  the  then  despised  language  of  the  com- 
mon Italian  people,  a  christian  epic  of  such  power  and  beauty  as  to 
earn  the  dignity  of  being  ranked  with  the  very  first  production  of  the 
world's  greatest  poets. 

In  Spain,  Cervantes  produced  a  work  of  unsurpassed  genius.  In 
England,  the  great  Shakspere  cast  the  inspirations  of  his  wonder- 
ful mind  into  the  enduring  form  of  English  speech,  making  of  the 
latter  a  "  classical "  language  for  all  time  to  come.  In  France, 
Comeille  and  Racine,  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine,  brilliantly  dis- 
played the  capacities  of  their  native  language,  and  at  last  Germany, 
so  long  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  having  had  her  language  fixed  in 
forms  of  original  beauty  by  the  great  reformer,  Martin  Zuther, 
gave  to  the  world  the  glorious  series  of  productions  of  unsurpassed 
excellence  from  the  pens  of  the  great  representative  poets  of  these 
modern  times,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  of  that  splendid  galaxy  of 
other  writers,  in  every  field  of  human  art  and  science,  by  whose 
combined  labors  German  literature  has  gained  its  present  proud  and 
exceptional  position. 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  these  and   other  languages, 
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prominent  among  them  also  those  of  Scandinavia  and  Holland,  the 
necessity  of  studying  them  was  gradually  felt  more  or  less  by  all 
scholars.  Latin  was  no  longer  the  medium  of  conversation,  except 
for  the  catholic  clergy,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  studying  it  was 
no  longer  felt  by  those  who,  while  desiring  to  carry  on  their  studies 
as  far  as  possible  did  yet  not  wish  to  become  professional  antiqua- 
rians, philologists,  or  theologians. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  schools  were  organized  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  such  persons,  while  the  college  proper  continued  to 
give  the  greater  part  of  its  time  and  attention  to  two  of  the  ancient 
languages. 

By  and  by,  however,  even  the  colleges,  in  some  measure, 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  modern  languages,  by  pay- 
ing greater  attention  to  the  vernacular,  and  by  giving  at  least  one 
other  modern  tongue  a  regular  place  in  the  curriculum.  In  Germany 
French  was,  and  still  is,  regularly  taught  in  the  classical  college.  In 
France,  German  was,  at  least,  not  entirely  neglected  by  the  higher 
institutions,  and  at  the  school  of  higher  studies  in  Paris,  a  knowledge 
of  German  was  even  made  an  absolute  condition  for  entering  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Philology.  Even  in  England  some 
attempts  in  this  direction  were  made,  although  English  conservatism, 
strengthened  by  the  fashionable  custom  of  quoting  Horace  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  sneering  at  the  "  affairs  of  the  continent,"  made  it  very 
difficult  for  either  French  or  German  to  gain  a  foothold  in  British 
institutions  of  learning.  Even  to-day  some  very  prominent  English- 
men, among  them  the  known  liberal,  John  Stuart  Mill,  refuse  to 
modern  language  a  place  in  the  regular  college  curriculum,  although 
at  the  same  time  admitting  their  importance. 

In  our  own  country,  where  the  power  of  tradition  is  less  strong 
than  in  Europe,  the  subject  ot  modern  languages  has  been  treated 
with  far  more  liberality  and  good  sense.  There  is  hardly  a  first,  or 
even  second-rate  college  in  the  land,  at  which  these  languages  do  not 
receive  more  or  less  attention.  In  a  democratic  country  like  ours, 
colleges  cannot  afford  to  exclude  those  who  care  more  for  the  civili- 
zation  of  the  present  than  they  do  for  the  civilization  of  the  past. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  regular  college  should  refuse  to  give  attention 
to  the    modern   languages,   separate  institutions  would  have  to  be 
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established-  as  in  France  and  Germany — to  meet  the  requirements  of 
that  peculiarly  modern  culture,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  mod- 
ern tongues.  There  is,  however,  no  real  need  for  such  separate  schools, 
and  in  most  of  our  leading  American  institutions,  the  practice  lias 
obtained  general  approval,  of  allowing  students  a  certain  latitude  of 
choice  in  the  matter  of  languages.  In  the  Iowa  State  University  one 
year  of  German  is  obligatory  on  all  students  who  wish  to  enter  the 
Freshman  class.  Beginning  with  the  Freshman  class,  they  may  se- 
lect between  Greek  and  German,  and  in  the  two  last  years  of  the 
course,  their  choice  between  the  various  languages  taught,  is  not 
limited  at  all.  In  this  way  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  that  all  stu- 
dents may  give  some  attention  to  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
tongues,  or  that  they  may  give  special  attention  to  either,  only  Latin 
being  a  strictly  required  study  for  more  than  one  year.  French  may 
be  begun  in  the  Sophomore  year  by  students  who  aspire  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.  Ph.  which  at  this  institution  is  of  equal  value  with  that 
B.  A.,  and  Italian  is  studied  during  the  Senior  year,  while  French 
and  ( rerman,  the  same  as  Latin  and  Greek,  are  continued  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  when  required,  beyond  these  years. 

This  arrangement  combines  the  advantages  of  the  old  college  with 
those  of  the  new  college,  as  the  latter  exists  in  the  German  "  Real 
Schule  "  or  French  "  Lycee. "  Similar  arrangements  exist  at  all  other 
American  State  Universities  and  at  many  denominational  colleges. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  in  modern  languages  may  bear  its  best 
fruit,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  given  by  really  competent 
teachers.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  fact  that  our  foremost  universities 
and  colleges  fully  appreciate  this  truth.  America's  foremost  philolo- 
gist has  for  over  twenty  years  been  teaching  German  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

The  names  of  some  of  our  most  gifted  authors — Tichior^Longfel- 
loW)  Lowell — have  become  identified  with  the  cause  of  modern  lan- 
guages at  Harvard  University 

Other  institutions  have  followed  the  examples  of  these  two  leading 
American  universities,  prominent  among  them  the  State  University  of 
Michigan,  Princeton  College  ,and  many  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
cause  of  modern  languages  at  these  various  institutions,  will,  in 
10 
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course  of  time,  produce  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  this  branch  of  study  than  at  present  exists  among  the  educated, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  educators  of  our  people. 

It  is  unfortunately  only  too  true,  that  the  crude  views,  concerning 
the  modern  languages,  entertained  by  men  like  J.  S.  Mill  of  Eng- 
land, Richard  Grant  White  of  this  country,  and  of  many  others  who 
fancy  that  their  proficiency  in  one  department  makes  them  fit  judges 
in  every  other  department,  have  done  and  are  doing  much  to  preju- 
dice many  honest  and  intelligent  people  against  the  modern  langua- 
ges as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  branch  of  all  true  highe 
education. 

It  is  not,  and  cannot,  from  the  want  of  space,  be  my  object  to 
enter  into  any  special  comparison  of  languages,  but  I  think  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  emphasize  the  claims  of  the  leading  modern 
languages  as  valuable  means  of  discipline,  and  to  point  out  the  in- 
justice of  the  charge  made  by  so  many  would-be  scholars,  that  they 
are  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  ancient  languages. 

In  as  much  as  the  silliest  arguments,  or  what  many  consider  to  be 
arguments,  are  persistently  urged  against  the  modern  languages,  as 
in  any  sense  entitled  to  take  rank  as  studies  fit  to  give  discipline  to 
the  mind  by  the  side  of  the  ancient,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  here 
the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  both 
the  leading  ancient  and  modern  classical  languages,  not  disputed  by 
his  adversaries,  gives  him  a  peculiar  right  to  be  heard  in  this  matter. 
Dr.  Arthur  Kortegarn,  of  Bonn,  Germany,  recently  addressed  a 
meeting  of  collegiate  teachers  of  Western  Prussia  on  the  subject  of 
"The  better  method  for  the  training  teachers  of  modern  language."  In 
this  address  several  remarks  occur  which  are  so  full  of  good  sense 
and  so  well  supported  by  facts,  that  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
them,  believing  that  the  gentleman's  views  are  not  those  of  a  blind 
partizan,  but  those  of  an  enlightened,  thoroughly  informed  and  high- 
toned  christian  scholar. 

The  speaker  answered  first,  the  following  two  favorite  arguments 
of  the  advocates  of  the  traditional  college  training  (b)  means  of 
Latin  and  Greet  to  the  exclusion  of  modern  languages)  viz:  First, 
thai  French,  English,  &c,  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  utili- 
tarian   studies,  intended  to  enable  those  who   study  them   to  earn 
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money,  and  thathence,  their  acquisition  was  not  calculated  to  train 
and  discipline  the  higher  faculties,  and  secondly,  that  a  student  could 
easily  learn  French  and  English,  or  any  other  modern  language,  after 
having  mastered  Greek  and  Latin,  lie  said:  "It  seems  to  rne  that 
these  views  originate  mostly  in  real  ignorance,  or  are  due  to  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  mission,  and  a  complete  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  modern  languages  for  the  objects  of  culture.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  an  eminent  historian  or  physicist  may  possibly  get  at  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  a  treatise  in  French  on  a  subject  pertaining  to 
his  speciality,  without  having  paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
French,  but  I  deny  that  such  a  person  is  imbued  with  the  elements 
of  culture  which  exist  in  the  French  language,  any  more  than  that 
the  intellectual  eminence  of  such  an  individual  can  be  said  fairly  to 
represent  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  majority  of  educated 
persons. 

The  case  is  likewise  not  rare  that  young  scholars,  who  have  for  a 
number  of  years  trained  their  intellectual  powders  by  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  acquire,  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  English  languages,  and  thus  are 
led  to  the  false  conclusion,  that  it  is  easy  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  these  languages,  especially  after  a  preliminary  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  must  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  student  did  not  make  the  attempt  to  study  the 
foreign  language  in  a  scientific  spirit,  to  become  intimately  imbued 
with  its  character,  to  grow  intellectually  and  naturally  into  the  or- 
ganism arid  genius  of  that  language,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  intel- 
lectual life  and  culture  of  a  foreign  people,  but  that  his  whole  work 
amounted  to  mere  bungling  efforts,  the  insults  of  which  produce 
no  other  effect  on  the  better  instructed  hearer  than  that  which  is 
produced  by  intolerably  bad  and  false  singing,  or  the  frightful 
practice  of  a  beginner  on  a  stringed  instrument.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  now  known  several  cases  of  young  men,  who,  after 
completing  the  course  in  a  not  classical  college  (Real  Schule)  learned 
in  a  single  year  all  the  Greek,  the  acquisition  ofivhich  require  four 
years  in  the  regular  classical  college  (the  gymnasium.) 

"The  logical  construction  of  the  period  which  in  the  French  lan- 
guage (no  less  than  the  German)  is  accessible  to,  and  attainable   by 
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only  a  delicately  trained  mind,  the  wealth  of  the  syntactic  forms  of 
this  language,  the  rich  and  weighty  intellectual  stores  of  the  writers 
of  a  great  civilized  nation  of  onr  time,  do  not  only  endow  the  pupil 
by  means  of  a  powerful  mental  discipline,  with  the  ability  of  working 
with  energy,  perseverance,  and  elasticity,  but  also  in  so  far  develop  his 
aesthetic  and  musical  susceptibilites,  as  they  enable  him  to  feel  the 
charm  of  the  accent,  the  melody  and  modulation  of  the  foreign 
tongue. 

"  The  modern  languages  should  not  be  studied  in  our  schools  for 
the  attainment  of  merely  practical  ideas.  At  school  no  language 
should  be  learned  for  the  sake  of  the  language,  but  in  order  to  become 
acquainted,  by  means  of  the  language,  with  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  development  of  the  foreign  people." 

"  The  ancient  languages  are  not  taught  in  the  classical  school  for 
the  purpose  that  the  student  may  afterwards  be  able  to  understand 
a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  but  on  account  of  the  mental  discipline, 
the  intellectual  life  which  flows  from  them  into  the  learner,  just  as 
it  is  with  modern  languages.  They  are  studied  that  we  may  the 
better  understand  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  age,  and  in  order  to 
draw  mental  discipline  and  mental  vigor  from  the  religious,  political 
and  ethical  life  of  the  great  civilized  nations  of  our  century. 

Some  30  or  4:0  years  ago,  that  elementary  facility  in  the  use  of  a 
foreign  language,  which  the  opponents  of  the  modern  language  gen- 
erally confound  with  the  knowledge  itself  of  these  languages,  used 
to  constitute,  it  is  true,  almost  exclusively  the  aim  ot  the  students  of 
these  languages. 

To-day,  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  requires  not  only  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  mental  exertion  as  that  of  the  ancient, 
but  something  more.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  the  study 
of  a  modern  language  is  an  easy  matter." 

"  The  intellectual  life  of  modern  civilized  races  is  in  the  same 
degree  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  christian 
religion  and  our  modern  political  growth  and  development  are 
superior  to  those  of  all  pagan  and  other  ancient  nations." 

"This  life  fluctuates,  however,  and  can  be  understood  only  with 
difficulty.      Hence,    the    necessity    of  careful    instruction    to   guard 
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against   the  dross  which  is  found  by  the  side  of  the  most  precious 
pearls." 

M  In  studying  the  modern  languages,  it  is  just  as  necessary,  as  in 
studying  the  ancient,  to  quicken  into  activity  the  various  mental 
forces  reason,  imagination,  sensation,  and  will.  They  also  contain 
germs  of  Geography,  History,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Religious,  and 
Moral  systems;  nor  can  the  teacher  and  student  omit  considering 
Grammar,  Syntax,  Style,  Prosody,  Rhetoric,  etc.  The  formation  of 
sentences  and  periods  in  a  modern  language  is  by  no  means  depend- 
ent on  the  subjective  feeling  or  pleasure  of  some  philological  school, 
but  in  strict  accordance  with  logical  and  grammatical  laws.  As 
regards  the  use  of  synonyms,  the  nicest  discriminations  and  shades 
of  meaning  have  to  be  observed;  neither  can  the  student  of  a 
modern  tongue  safely  omit  to  study  the  domestic  institutions,  the 
customs  and  manners,  the  various  fields  of  Art,  Science,  and  Indus- 
try, of  Political  Economy,  etc.,  of  the  country,  the  language  of  which 
he  is  engaged  in  studying." 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  discourse,  the  speaker  discussed 
the  various  means  and  agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
modern  languages.  He  regards  it  as  an  absolute  necessity  that  at 
the  German  universities  eminent  English  and  French  scholars  should 
be  appointed  as  professors  of  their  respective  languages  and  litera- 
tures, and  that  the  candidates  tor  positions  in  Preparatory  or  Middle 
Schools  should  by  all  means  be  sent  for  a  year  or  so  to  the  country 
of  the  language  of  which  they  intend  to  become  teachers. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  country  is  really  ahead  of  Europe 
in  the  attention  given  to  modern  languages  at  the  college  and  univer- 
sity. And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  although  much  remains  yet  to  be 
done.  It  seems  strange  that  until  quite  recently  the  study  of  English 
was  entirely  unknown  in  the  German  colleges  and  universities,  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  general  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  German  at  our  principal  institutions  is  also  of 
quite  a  recent  date.  There  is  at  present  a  movement  on  foot  in  Ger- 
many, to  introduce  the  study  of  English  in  the  college,  on  the 
ground  that  the  English,  being  of  the  same  family  as  modern  Ger- 
man, has  greater  claims  than  any  other  on  the  attention  of  German 
students.     For  precisely  the  same  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  German 
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should  be  the  first  language,  or  among  the  first,  studied  by  the  Eng- 
lish or  American  student. 

A  learned  and  accomplished  American  scholar,  Dr.  Dwight, 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  German  in  the  following 
word  s : 

"  There  is  no  modern  tongue  which  a  mind  thoroughly  English 
in  its  type  and  tone  can  so  profitably  receive  into  all  its  elements 
of  thought  and  growth  as  the  German.  It  has  great  capacity  for 
expressing  nice  discriminations  and  poetical  conceptions;  and  to  us 
of  other  nations,  whose  languages  are  the  mere  alluvial  deposits  of 
those  ot  older  days,  having  none  of  the  interior  principles  of  spon- 
taneous organic  growth,  that  the  German  like  the  Greek  possesses, 
taking  on  new  forms  and  new  combinations  as  used  by  each  new 
age  and  even  by  each  new  mind  that  assumes  to  itself  the  privilege 
of  making  them,  as  the  right  is  universally  conceded:  it  seems 
delightful  indeed  to  come  within  the  atmosphere  and  aroma  of  its 
fresh  blossoming  life."  *  *  *  "  The  heart  is  stirred  by  the 
splendor  of  its  poetry,  as  it  sometimes  is  under  the  power  of  some 
wild  witching  melody,  which  makes  the  soul  feel  as  if  deep  within 
itself  there  were  another  self,  to  which  few  things  in  this  world  had 
the  power  to  make  themselves  heard  or  seen." 

And  further,  on  the  relation  of  English  to  German: 

"  The  grammatical  constitution  of  the  English  language  is  Teutonic. 
In  every  part  of  the  language  its  inward  chemical  and  vital  energies 
are  all  Teutonic.  A  very  small  proportion  of  its  vocabulary  is 
Celtic,  and  of  the  Latin  it  absorbed  less  than  any  of  the  other 
provinces  of  Rome,  though  so  much,  so  that  its  lexical  elements 
are  chiefly  Anglo-Saxon." 

To  the  foregoing  remark  only  one  objection  can  possibly  be  raised, 
that  it  produces  the  impression  as  though  English  had  absorbed  its 
Latin  elements  when  England  was  a  Roman  province,  or  because  it 
once  was  a  Roman  province,  and  that  it  received  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  provinces  of  Rome.  This  would  be  an  inaccu- 
rate conception  of  the  true  fact,  and  as  the  latter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance if  we  wish  to  understand  why,  next  to  the  German,  the  French 
Language  naturally  deserves  the  greatest  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
English   or  American   student,  I  will  here  briefly   refer  to  what  is 
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well  known,  theoretically,  by  all  scholars,  but  practically  appreciated 
by  only  a  few. 

The  purely  Germanic  tongue  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  was  powerfully 
modified  by  the  language  of  the  Norman-French  who  were,  likewise, 
of  Germanic  descent,  but  had  adopted  the  common  language,  "  lin- 
gua rustic  "  of  northern  France.  This  language  arose  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  bad  Latin  which  the  military  and  hierarchial  Latin 
conquerors  of  Gaul  had  introduced,  by  the  German  invaders,  who, 
in  their  turn,  had  conquered  Gaul,  and  to  whom  France  owes  its 
present  name. 

At  the  time  William  of  Normandy  conquered  the  Anglo  Saxon 
realm,  Norman  French  was  already  a  language  of  considerable  force, 
wealth,  and  flexibility.  It  was  no  longer  Latin,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  English  of  to-day  is  no  longer  Anglo-Saxon,  or  German  ; 
or  that  the  Latin  of  Cicero  was  no  longer  the  original  language  of 
the  Latins,  Volscians,  Umbrians,  Etrusci,  &c.  The  French  of  to-day 
is  in  great  measure  the  direct  descendant  of  the  language  spoken  in 
northern  France,  so  that  modern  French  resembles  Norman  French 
closely  enough  to  offer  a  great  portion  of  the  advantages  likely  to 
arise  from  a  study  of  the  former  f<  r  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  critical 
insight  into  the  genetic  process  of  the  English  language. 

Now,  while  I  could  by  no  means  assert  that  an  acquaintance  with 
German  and  French,  either  ancient  or  modern,  is  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  perfect  command  of  the  English  language,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  required  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  would, 
if  applied  to  the  sole  study  of  English,  secure  this  object  far  more 
rapidly  and  certainly, — I  yet  cannot  doubt  that  for  a  critical  study 
of  English,  a  knowledge  not  only  of  Norman-French  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  of  modern  French  and  modern  German  is  indispensable. 
Language  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  In  so  far  as  it  is  an  art, 
proficiency  in  any  language  will  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  atten- 
tion given  to  it  irrespective  of  other  languages.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  language  is  the  subject  of  a  science,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we 
merely  know  the  outside  and  mechanical  structure  of  particular  lan- 
guages, but  also  the  mental  affinities  and  historical  and  other  rela- 
tions which  they  sustain  toward  each  other.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  the  gradual  spread  of  sound  views  on  education, 
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that  in  all  the  civilized  communities  of  the  modern  world,  it  is  now 
held  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  study  of  the  vernacular  should 
receive  particular  attention  at  the  national  schools.  No  sane  man  or 
woman  any  longer  believes  in  the  mediaeval  doctrine  that  the  most 
direct  way  to  learn  English  grammar  is  by  committing  to  memory 
the  multifarious  rules  of  Latin  Grammar. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  modern  languages  are  the 
products  of  modern  conditions,  and  that  the  relics  of  older  lan- 
guages still  found  in  them  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  the 
material  which  the  modern  mind  used  for  the  rearing  of  structures 
that  are  just  as  peculiarly  its  own,  as  the  edifices  of  the  modern 
architect  are  peculiarly  his  own,  although  he  may  have  used  in  their 
construction  the  fragments  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  temple. 

Whatever  the  importance  of  those  fragments  of  ancient  times  for  a 
scientific  study  of  language  in  general — and  I  think  that  importance 
can  hardly  be  over  estimated — it  must  yet  be  true  that  the  rational 
way  of  a  scientific  study  of  any  given  modern  language  is  by  be- 
ginning to  study  those  cognate  languages  which  contain,  in  a  wider 
or  narrower  sense,  the  elements  of  which  it  is  more  directly 
composed. 

This  is  evidently  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of 
Yale,  when  he  claims  for  the  study  of  German,  "  that  the  fundamen- 
tal relations  of  German  to  the  most  central  and  intimate  part  of 
English  makes  the  study  instinct  with  practical  bearing  on  our  own 
tongue,  and  equivalent  to  a  historical  and  comparative  study  of 
English  itself."  But  what  is  so  pre-eminently  true  of  German  is,  in 
a  lesser  degree,  true  of  French  also. 

Ii  is  not  true  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Btudent  to  analyze  those  words  in  the  English  language  which 
are  not  of  Teutonic  or  Celtic  origin.  The  numerous  words  from  the 
Greet  or  Latin  which  the  English  as  well  as  the  German  and 
Fiench  dictionaries  contain  aiv,  for  the  most  part,  the  common 
property  of  all  these  languages.  They  are  generally  technical  and 
n<»t  used  in  any  other  but  technical  literature;  words  like  Tele- 
,  Astronomy,  Photography,  Oolite;,  Ontology,  &c.,  are  neither 
English,  nor  German  or  French.  They  are  part  of  a  cosmopolitan 
vocabulary  understood   by  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  things 
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for  which  they  stand,  and  by  Done  else.  They  are  not  the  words 
generally  met  in  the  works  of  the  great  writers,  neither  in  ShaJces- 
l>,  re  nor  71  nnyson,  neither  in  Mncaulay  nor  Bancroft. 

The  words  we  generally  do  find  in  the  highest  literary  efforts  of 
English  and  American  literature  are  for  the  most  part  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  i.  e.j  Germanic,  or  of  Norman,  i.  e.,  French  origin. 

This  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  Bible,  and  in  Shakspere's 
works. 

In  the  Lord's  Prayer  there  are,  for  instance,  four  or  five  words  not 
of  Teutonic  origin,  but  almost  every  one  of  these  is  directly  derived 
from  the  French,  i.  e.  had  already  obtained  a  new  individuality 
which  was  quite  distinct  from  the  Latin  before  it  was  taken  into  the 
body  of  English  speech.  Thus  trespass  from  trepas,  temptation  from 
tentation,  deliver  from  delivrer,  powTer  from  pouvoir,  glory  from  gloire. 
(Xame  and  day  existed  as  Anglo-Saxon  words,  although  they  are 
originally  Latin.) 

Words  like  desire,  dinner,  beauty,  hour,  journey,  joy,  rejoice, _ 
'.,  were  none  of  them  directly  derived  from  the  Latin.  The 
origin  of  these  words,  and  most  others  (not  Teutonic)  that  are  in 
common  use,  we  cannot  understand  without  going  back  to  the  cor- 
responding French  forms.  Who  would  suppose,  if  ignorant  of 
French,  that  journey  meant  primarily  the  day  as  distinguished  fiom 
jour,  which  may  include  the  night,  and  was  used  to  express  the 
achievement,  the  work  of  a  day?  Knowing  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  word  back  to  the  Latin  "  diurnus,  "  but  without  the  French 
word  it  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  best  trained  mind  to  account 
for  the  derivation  of  the  English  word.  Shakspere  uses  the  word 
"  attend  "  in  the  sense  of  " await.  "  Why?  Because  "  to  attend  " 
comes  from  the  French  "  attendre, "  which  means  "  to  expect  "  or 
"  await.  " 

As  regards  the  German  the  case  is,  of  course,  far  stronger. 

The  student  of  German,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  such 
words  as  knecht,  macht,  redd,  hiabe,  licht,  fecht,  brachte,  is 
not  only  reminded  of  the,  more  or  less,  corresponding  English  words 
knight,  might,  right,  knave,  light,  fight,  brought,  but  he  also  finds  at 
once  an  explanation  for  the  existence  of  the  silent  letters  in  the 
English  words.  lie  gets  some  idea  of  "Comparative  Philology  ' 
11 
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when  he  observes  the  frequent  correspondence  between  the  s  or  z 
sound  in  High  German,  when  final,  and  "t"  or  "th"  of  the  Low 
German,  respectively  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English.  Words  like 
das,  lass,  toatser,  wasser,  hass,  sate,  malz,  zu,  katze,  readily  remind 
him  of  let,  that,  water,  hate,  salt,  malt,  to,  cat.  The  meaning  of  words 
like  vater,  mutter,  bruder,  schwester,  treu,  gut,  land,  hand,  fisch, 
feder,  gold,  silber,  and  many  others,  lie  recognizes  as  easily  as 
though  they  were  English  words.  Of  the  defective  English  verbs: 
1  can,  I  will,  I  shall,  I  may,  I  must,  &c,  he  discovers  with  interest 
the  missing  forms  in  the  German,  which  has  retained  them. 

In  spite  of  all  its  foreign  admixture,  English  is  yet  a  purely 
Teutonic  language  as  far  as  its  grammar  is  concerned.  Hence  a 
scientific  treatise  on  English  grammar  necessarily  includes  constant 
references  to  those  Germanic  dialects  from  which  modern  English 
and  modern  German  sprung.  In  fact  the  science  of  English  gram- 
mar treats  the  English  and  the  German  languages  as  phases  in  the 
history  of  a  single  massive  stem  from  which  these  languages,  like  so 
many  powerful  branches,  have  grown  forth.  For  this  reason,  that 
greatest  of  philologists,  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  famous  "  German 
Grammar,  "  treats  as  exhaustively  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  the 
mother  of  the  English,  as  he  does  of  the  Gothic,  the  mother  of  the 
German,  regarding  both,  in  fact,  as  only  slightly  varying  forms  of 
the  same  essential  tongue. 

Whoever  has  given  any  attention  to  the  facts  here  only  briefly 
alluded  to,  will  readily  understand  why  it  is  that  of  all  the  various 
modern  languages,  the  French  and  German  are  selected  as  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  American  (or  English)  schools. 
There  is  a  fitness  in  this  se'ection  which  none  but  a  superficial  person 
can  deny. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  grounds  just  presented  that  we  base  our 
claims  for  a  prominent  position  of  these  languages  among  the  studies 
pur- tied  at  an  institution  of  learning. 

The  languages  of  England  and  America,  of  Germany  and  France, 
undoubtedly  present  to-day  the  most  valuable  portion  of  modern 
christian  civilization. 

Modern    history   virtually  begins    with   the   great   movements   of 
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German  races,  which  resulted  in  the  present  composition  of  Europ- 
ean'nations.  "The  British  constitution, "  says  Montesquieu,  "was 
born  in  the  forests  of  Germany."  The  history  of  the  growth  of  repub- 
licanism must  begin  with  the  history  of  Germany.  The  Latin  races 
have  never  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  or  preserving  a  true  republic. 
Republican  freedom  means  intelligent  subordination  to  the  rule  of 
self-made  laws.  It  means  the  use  of  reason  in  the  force  of  authority, 
and  the  power  of  peaceful  association  for  the  attainment  of  common 
ends.  It  is  to  the  infusion  of  pure  Germanic  spirit  into  the  body  of 
the  Celtic  and  Latin  races  of  Europe,  that  France  and  Italy  owe 
their  modern  existence.  It  was  this  same  spirit  that  raised  England 
to  her  proud  position,  and  prepared  the  crowning  glory  of  political 
life— the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  mere  phrases  or  gratuitous  operations,  but  state- 
ments of  facts  which  can  be  very  easily  verified. 

Says  Mr.  D wight: 

"Modern  civilization  is  the  combined  result  of  the  ideas,  institu- 
tions, and  influences,  contained  in  four  great  providential  manifesta- 
tions of  national  life  and  character:  the  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
German;  in  which  category,  although  the  German  be  last,  it  is  far 
from  least.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  either  the  history  of  the 
past  or  the  philosophy  of  the  present,  without  a  full  acquaintance 
with  German  history,  which,  strange  to  say,  has  been  more  neg- 
lected hitherto  in  this  country  than  any  other  history.  But  the  marks 
of  German  mind  and  might  lie  deep  and  strong  over  all  the  lan- 
guages of  southern  as  well  as  of  northern  Europe.  " 

It  is  a  demand  of  our  times,  a  demand  so  strong  that  only  willful 
ignorance  is  powerful  enough  to  resist  it,  to  extend  our  intellectual 
horizon  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  birth  has  placed  us. 
Every  intelligent  being  feels  that  to  know  conditions,  ideas,  views, 
and  opinions  other  than  those  of  one's  immediate  surrounding,  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  if  we  wish  to  advance  intellectually,  to  free  our 
mind-  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and  to  expand  our  sympathies. 
We  call  him  liberally  educated  who  has  the  ability  of  readily  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  individuality  of  others,  of  appreciating 
foreign  conditions,  and  judging  intelligently  of  both  near  and 
distant  events.     To  give  this   kind  of   a  liberal  education  is  the 
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highest  aim  of  the  college  or  university,  but  it  may  well  be  asked, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  reach  this  aim  without  the  study  of  modern 
languages.  Language  is  the  most  delicate  as  well  as  most  powerful 
instrument  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  no  element  of  culture 
so  valuable,  no  means  of  progress  so  potent,  no  product  of  human 
genius  so  admirable  as  language.  And  modern  culture  is  repre- 
sented by  modern  languages.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
demand  that  these  languages  should  be  studied  by  those  who  aspire 
to  be  the  leaders  and  educators  of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions? Is  there  a  more  efficient  way  to  impress  the  you tliful  mind 
with  a  generous  appreciation  of  that  which  is  good  and  great  in 
foreign  nations?  Is  there  a  better  way  to  make  him  aware,  by  com- 
parison, of  the  great  and  good  which  his  own  nation,  language,  and 
literature  contain?  Is  there  a  safer  road  to  that  great  end  of  all 
true  education,  to  make  us  love  our  neighbor,  because  we  understand 
his  motives  and  sympathize  with  his  efforts?  An  ancient  philoso- 
pher claimed  to  have  three  souls  because  he  knew  three  languages. 
We  believe  that  by  deeply  entering  into  the  language  of  a  great 
civilized  nation  the  mind  and  soul  cannot  help  growing,  and  gaining 
in  vigor,  depth,  and  efficiency.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  has  been  so  long  the  most  valuable  means  of 
education.  With  altered  conditions,  social  and  political,  a  most 
wonderful  development  of  modern  life,  culture,  and  literature,  it 
may  well  be  admitted  that  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  the 
ancient  languages  in  the  past,  may  now  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  study  of  the  most  important  of  modern  language3. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  valid  reason  for  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek 
that  is  not  just  as  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  study  of  English, 
French  and  German.  These  languages  differ  from  each  other  and 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  a  merely  philological  point  of  view 
the  Greek,  particular,  has  greater  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
language  than  any  other.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
essential  characteristic's  <>(' language  arc  found  in  the  English  as  well 
as  in  the  Greek.  The  wealth  of  formal  elements  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages Ls  certainly  nol  equaled  by  thesame  elements  in  French,  and 
still  less  in  English.  But  these  languages  are  nevertheless  not  so 
different  from  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  as  not  to  oiler  the  means  <>l* 
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a  discipline  that  Is  the  same  In  kind.  That  distinguished  philologist, 
Trot'.  Max  Mueller,  expressly  states  that  as  regards  roots,  declensions, 
conjugations,  the  formation  and  analysis  of  words,  etc.,"  the  modern 
languages  occupy  the  same  ground  as  the  ancient."     And  again: 

"  The  only  difference  between  our  cases  and  those  of  the  ancient 
languages  consists  in  this — that  the  determining  element  is  now 
placed  before  the  word,  whereas,  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Aryans,  (and  also  Greek  and  Latin)  it  was  placed  at  the  end."  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  those  multifarious  endings  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  originally  just  as  distinct  words  as 
our  pronouns  and  prepositions  which,  in  the  conjugations  and  declen- 
sions of  most  modern  languages,  take  the  place  of  the  inflections  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  metaphysical  claim  that  the  disciplinary 
value  of  a  language  must  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its  inflec- 
tional forms  has  therefore  no  real  basis  in  sound  reasoning. 

These  forms  are  no  doubt  both  interesting  and  beautiful  features 
of  a  language,  but  they  do  no  more  determine  its  value  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  mind  as  do  the  ornaments  on  any  other  instrument  or 
machine  determine  the  value  of  that  machine.  A  modern  language 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  precisely  like  an  ancient  language,  any 
more  than  a  modern  tool  can  be  expected  to  be  precisely  like  an 
ancient  tool  of  the  same  kind.  The  difference  in  the  degree  and  kind 
of  civilization  must  naturally  appear  in  the  languages  no  less  than 
in  other  matters.  A  modern  steamer  is  possibly  a  less  poetic  sub- 
ject than  an  ancient  tri-reme,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  poetic 
or  other  accessories  a  test  of  excellence.  The  question  is,  "  Does  the 
tool,  the  ship,  the  instrument  of  thought  or  action  perform  the  work 
for  which  it  was  fashioned?"  If  this  question  is  a  proper  one,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  modern  languages  are  admirable  instruments  of 
the  mind  that  seeks  expression  in  language,  and  that  there  is  no 
thought  so  high  or  so  low,  no  shade  of  meaning  so  delicate  or  so 
obscure,  no  feeling  so  sublime  or  so  contemptible,  that,  if  it  can  be 
expressed  by  language  at  all,  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  modern  clas- 
sical language. 

If  this  is  true,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  modern  classical  lan- 
guages cannot  be  as  inferior  a  superficial  comparison  with  the  an- 
cient classical  languages  may  make  them  appear.     Difference  there 
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may  be,  nay,  there  must  be,  but  this  difference  does  not  necessarily 
imply  inferiority.  The  inference  is  natural  that  the  best  instruments 
of  thought  of  the  modern  mind  must  possess  in  their  structure  ad- 
mirable substitutes  for  numerous  forms  of  thought  of  the  ancient 
mind,  and  this  being  recognized  as  true,  the  whole  question  about 
relative  superiority  or  inferiority,  appears  too  puerile  to  deserve  any 
further  attention. 

If  we  carefully  compare  the  syntax  of  the  French  language  with 
that  of  the  Latin,  we  are  struck  with  the  almost  complete  identity  of 
the  French  and  Latin  rules  in  all  essential  features,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  of  the  means  used  by  either.  The  rules  of  agreement  (of 
adjective  and  past  participle)  are  almost  exactly  the  same  in  French 
as  in  Latin.  The  rules  concerning  the  objective  accusation  after 
aider,  imiter,  &c,  and  the  accusation  of  plan  and  time  are  the  same 
for  both  languages.  These  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  casus 
absolute  in  Latin,  with  a  similar  form  in  French.  The  Latin  genitive 
although  expressed  in  French  by  a  preposition,  yet  closely  resem- 
bles in  its  use  the  corresponding  form  in  French,  even  in  those  par- 
ticular cases  where  the  genitive  follows  verbs  like  piget,  pudet,  &e. 
The  French  tense  forms  correspond  almost  in  every  respect  to  the 
Latin  forms,  and  the  use  of  different  modes  is  nearly  identical  in 
the  two  languages.  If  from  these  facts  (and  many  others  which  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  state)  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  must  be  of  great  advantage  for  the  acquisition  of  French,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  a  knowledge  of  French  should  not  also  be  of  great  advantage 
for  the  acquisition  of  Latin.  At  any  rate  it  must  be  plain  that  the 
results  of  the  study  of  either  language  in  so  far  as  these  results  are 
looked  for  in  the  effect  of  the  study  on  the  mind,  must  be  of  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  disciplinary  value  in  either  case. 

If  we  find  that  the  French  language  uses  the  definite  article  almost 
exactly  as  the  ancient  Greek  does,  we  must  admit  that  as  far  as  this 
concerned,  the  French  cannot  have  any  higher,  or  greater  dis- 
ciplinary effect  on  the  student's  mind,  than  the  French.  When 
we  find  that  the  German  declensions,  in  some  respects,  almost 
nm  parallel  with  the  Greek  declensions,  we  cannot  help  admitting 
that   the  discipline   in  either  language  must  be  somewhat  akin,  in  so 
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so  far  at  least  as  the  declensions  are  concerned.  If  we  find  that  the 
French  conjugations  are  so  difficult  that  it  takes  fully  as  long  to 
commit  them  to  memory,  as  it  does  to  commit  the  Latin  con- 
jugation, we  fail  to  see  the  inferiority  of  the  French,  as  far 
as  the  conjugations  are  concerned.  The  alleged  fact  that  there 
are  more  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  study  of  an  ancient 
language,  than  in  the  study  of  a  modern,  would  be  of  import- 
ance, if  all  these  difficulties  really  were  overcome.  If  they  are  not, 
then  the  discipline  of  modern  languages,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  an  ancient  language  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  good  clock  set  to  run  2i  hours,  will  go,  while  in 
motion,  just  as  fast  as  one  set  to  go  a  week  or  a  year.  Now,  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  no  collegiate  course  will  enable  any 
student  to  learn  all  about  even  the  simplest  language.  Hence  it  mat- 
ters not  how  long  it  may  take  to  master  a  more  difficult  one,  because 
there  is  no  more  time  available  for  mastering  the  difficult  one,  than 
there  is  for  the  easy.  But  it  is,  I  think,  a  great  mistake  to  believe 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  language  like  the  French  or  English  is 
easy,  and  as  regards  the  German,  we  have  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment,  "  that  the  German  is  more  difficult 
than  the  Latin,  and  but  little  less  so  than  the  Greek." 


*Tlie  German  language  is  the  richest  of  all  languages,  and  its  capacity  of  "home- 
growth"  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  example.  From  the  word  "ein"— one,  the 
German  language  is  formed,  by  means  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  such  as  ver,  un,  heit,  ig, 
keit,  sam,  ein,  some  twenty-three  distinct  words,  some  of  them  expressing  very  nice 
shades  of  meaning.  The  formation  of  new  words  by  compounding  single  words  is 
another  prolific  source  of  new  words.  The  remarkable  activity  of  the  German  mind,  so 
pre-eminently  philosophical  and  scientific,  has  discovered  a  large  number  of  concep- 
tions of  such  delicate  gradations  and  shades  that  the  German  words  by  which  they 
are  expressed  sometimes  defy  all  attempts  of  the  translator  to  render  them  accurately. 
The  distinctions  between  vernunft  and  \erstand,  higher  reason  and  ordinary  reason, 
respectively,  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  u  anschauang,"  and  '*  anschauungs~ 
unterrichl"  Inadequately  rendered  by  object-teaching,  are  only  a  few  of  the  most 
common  cases  in  point. 

In  its  syntactical  and  rhetorical  forms,  the  German  language  is  remarkable  both  for 
its  regularity  and  the  freedom  of  expression  which  exists  within  and  by  virtue  of  this 
regularity.  In  all  this,  and  particularly  also  in  its  wealth  of  synonymes  expressive  of 
the  nicest  shades  of  meaning,  (there  are  for  instance  at  least  seven  different  words  for 
the  Idea  of  wood  or  forest,  not  counting  the  compounds,  which,  like  "  Hochwald," 
"  Lustwald,"  express  important  distinctions),  the  German  language  possesses  elements 
for  ihe  purpose  of  linguistic  discipline  that  are  not  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  any 
other  language,  ancient  or  modern. 
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There  is,  however,  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  sub- 
ject may  be  profitably  examined.  Why  should  difficulty  be  a  desi- 
rable property  of  any  study?  Is  it  not  the  express  object  of  educa- 
tion, that  is,  of  the  art  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  formation  of  character,  to  make  the  access 
to  the  hills  of  science  graded  and  easy  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  our  most 
valuable  knowledge,  our  best  ideas  and  purposes,  were  obtained  al- 
most without  any  conscious  effort?  If  education  is  not  the  art  we 
have  defined  it  to  be,  then  what  is  it,  and  what  is  its  possible  use  as 
an  art?  A  writer  on  similar  subject  comments  on  the  "  huge  fallacy'* 
that  study  must  be  difficult  in  order  to  be  profitable,  in  the  following 
pointed  manner: 

"  In  the  minds  of  many  people,"  says  Mr.  D '  Arcy  Thompson  in 
his  "  Day-dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,"  "  education  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  difficulty  and  tediousness.  They  imagine 
that  a  great  deal  must  be  accomplished  when  painful  efforts  are 
being  made.  They  find  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  of  obstruc- 
tion. So,  when  you  row  a  boat  against  a  stream,  you  hear  the 
water  ruckling  at  the  prow,  and  you  feel  virtue  go  out  of  you  at  every 
stroke  of  the  oar,  and  the  boat  is  almost  stationary.  But  when  you 
row  with  the  current,  you  hear  no  noise  of  rippling;  you  scarcely 
feel  your  oar,  and  the  boat  is  gliding  like  a  swan." 

The  fallacy  so  pointedly  alluded  to  in  this  passage  is,  neverthe- 
less, accepted  by  many  as  a  true  dogjia.  This  circumstance,  in 
connection  with  the  common  belief  that  the  acquisition  of  a  modern 
language  is  incomparably  easier  than  the  acquisition  of  an  ancient 
language,  is  the  principal  reason  why  many  schoolmen  refuse  to 
modern  languages  the  honor  of  being  counted  among  the  studies 
which  chiefly  contribute  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  If  it  were 
otherwise  we  should  not  see  in  some  of  our  most  noted  institutions 
such  a  ridiculously  small  portion  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of 
French  and  German.  The  Iowa  State  University,  by  allowing 
certain  substitutions,  enables  every  student,  if  he  or  she  so  choose, 
to  devote  from  three  to  five  years  to  the  study  of  German,  and  at 
least  two  years,  of  five  recitations  per  week,  to  the  study  of  French. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  do,  comparatively,  justice  to 
these  studies,  and  to  give   students  such  a  thorough  preparation  as 
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will  enable  them  to  become  efficient  teachers  of  the  one  or  other, 
or  both  of  the  principal  modern  languages  here  taught. 

Our  time  is  one  of  remarkable  activity  in  every  field  of  action. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  nations  felt  so  much  the  need  of  intel- 
lectual efforts.  It  is  no  longer  the  phantom  of  military  glory,  or 
physical  power,  that  allures  the  best  minds  of  the  foremost  nations 
of  Europe  and  America,  but  there  is  a  noble  rivalry  between  them 
all  to  excel  in  the  works  of  the  mind,  to  advance  intellectually. 

An  eminent  English  or  Scotch  writer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
makes  the  following  extraordinary  admission,  as  regards  his  own 
country  :  If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  a  fact  admitted  and  deplored 
by  all  Englishmen — that  it  is  Germany,  not  England,  which  is  now 
dictating  the  course  of  modern  research  and  the  development  of  mod- 
ern ideas — we  need  not  go  far  to  find  them.  The  Germans  have  been 
careful,  while  we  have  been  careless,  of  selecting  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient methods  for  the  education  of  the  mind."  JN~o  courage  or  discipline 
in  the  army  could  enable  the  spear  or  the  arrow  to  contend  with  the 
musket  or  the  cannon."  We  have  been  fighting  the  battle  for  intel- 
lectual supremacy  with  bad  weapons  ;  weapons  as  rude  and  obsolete 
as  the  arrow  and  the  spear  ;  weapons  which  our  own  posterity  will 
perhaps  some  day  regard  with  a  sense  of  wonder  as  contemptuous 
as  that  which  is  now  excited  in  ourselves  by  the  contemplation  of 
those  clumsy  and  ungainly  relics  which  extinguished  Allophyllian 
races  have  left  behind  them,  as  the  only  traces  of  their  existence,  in 
our  caves  and  fluvial  deposits."  *  *  *  The  greatest 
danger  to  English  institutions  and  English  society  at  the  present 
time,  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  upper 
classes  is  not  such  as  to  qualify  them  to  maintain  the  position  they 
owe  to  their  superior  wealth  and  station  ;  and  that  whilst  knowledge 
of  every  kind  is  more  rapidly  diffused  among  the  people,  those  who 
ought  to  be  its  guides  and  leaders,  are  left  to  batter  on  the  moor  of 
classical  antiquity  and  mediaeval  traditions."  It  may  well  behoove 
other  nations  than  that  of  England,  to  examine  closely  their  educa- 
tional systems,  and  few,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  be  found  able 
to  claim  total  exemption  from  the  charges  here  preferred.  How 
much  more  attention  is  even  now  paid  in  many  institutions  to  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  ancient  culture,  than  to  the  representatives  ofa  culture  far 
12 
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more  advanced  than  that  of  Greece  ?  Certainly  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  neglect  antiquity  in  any  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, but  is  it  not  even  a  greater  mistake  to  neglect  the  modern  phase 
of  culture  ?  And  yet,  how  great  is  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
routine  of  college  instruction  even  now.  'No  one  objects  if  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  a  university  are  amply  supplied  with  illustrative 
material,  apparatus,  museums,  works  of  art,  etc.,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  department  of  modern  languages,  if  such  there  is.  And  yet, 
what  reason  can  be  alleged  for  denying  to  this  department  aids  which 
are  considered  a  matter  of  course  in  all  others?  Is  modern  art  less 
worthy  of  attention  than  ancient  art?  Are  illustrations  of  scenes  of 
actions  that  occurred  in  the  19th  century  less  suitable  for  school  pur- 
poses than  those  representing  scenes,  etc.,  that  occurred  two  thousand 
years  ago  ?  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  case  of  the  modern 
languages  is  an  exceptional  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
familiar  with  them  in  the  countries  where  they  are  spoken.  The 
latter  is  true,  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  it  is  possible  to  go  and  see 
the  originals  of  many  modern  representations  of  cities,  scenery  of 
all  kinds,  individuals,  etc.  In  all  this,  however,  we  fail  to  see  any 
argument  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  other 
department,  The  sites  of  ancient  cities,  the  museums  of  ancient 
art,  of  natural  history,  etc,,  may  be  visited  just  as  well,  The  best 
place  to  study  mineralogy  would  be  in  a  flourishing  mining  district, 
Latin  may  be  rapidly  learned  in  certain  Catholic  seminaries,  where 
it  is  still  a  spoken  language.  The  galleries  of  Europe  are  open  to 
every  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  original  works  from  which  we 
derive  those  representations  which  are  so  useful  in  classical  instruc- 
tion. And  so  with  all  other  studies  and  aids  to  study — what  is  true 
of  the  one  is  no  less  true  of  the  other,  The  reason  why  the  various 
sciences  and  languages  should  be  taught  at  our  institutions  is  not 
that  they  cannot  be  taught  elsewhere,  but  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
Bible  for  the  majority  of  students  to  visit  those  various  places,  dis- 
.  Laboratories,  museums,  etc.,  where  they  might  find  instruction 
in  111';  many  distinct  branches  they  desire  to  study. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  The  studies 
carried  on  at  the  college  are  intended  not  merely  to  store  the  mind, 
but  more  particularly  to  discipline  by  a  regular  system  of  training. 
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While  we  contend  for  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and  claim 
that  education  of  any  kind  should  be  treated  as  an  art,  the  object  of 
which  if  is  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  difficulties,  and  to  facili- 
tate in  other  respects,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  are  yet  very 
far  from  claiming,  as  some  seem  to  do,  that  study  may  be  made  as 
-  to  be  little  more  than  play.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  affirm 
that  without  the  capacity  of  absorbing  attention,  of  concentration  on 
the  subject  before  the  mind,  mental  discipline — -the  highest  object  of 
all  study — cannot  be  gained.  This  is  as  true  of  the  study  of  mod- 
ern language  as  ot  any  other.  Without  such  attention  and  concen- 
tration no  one  ever  yet  attained  any  deep  insight  into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Mere  parrot-like  repetition  of  a  set  of  phrases  and  some  su- 
perficial reading  should  not  be  confounded  with  real  knowledge. 
But,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  correct  pronunciation  is  certainly 
an  essential  part  of  such  knowledge,  and  that,  without  it,  an  essential 
element,  the  flavor,  so  to  speak,  is  wanting.  For  it  cannot  be 
sufficiently  emphasized  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  modern 
languages  should  have  a  place  in  every  course  of  learning,  not 
strictly  elementary,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  living 
vehicles  of  living  thought,  and,  hence,  afford  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage that  they  are  capable  of  being  taught  exactly  as  they  are.  No 
true  classical  scholar  can  help  regretting  the  impossibility  of  teach- 
ing the  Greek  of  Homer  or  Sophocles,  the  Latin  of  'Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace. Whoever  has  a  tolerably  delicate  ear  for  the  niceties  of  speech 
can  appreciate  how  disagreeable  an  imperfect  pronunciation  of  a 
known  language  is  ;  but  as  regards  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  or 
Greek,  it  is  confessedly  so  far  from  the  true  standard  that  no  Greek 
or  Roman  would  recognize  his  own  words  as  we  utter  them. 

What  the  ancient  languages  obviously  cannot  do,  the  modern  lan- 
guages assuredly  should,  the  training  of  the  ear  to  recognize  the  sound 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises.  Mod- 
ern pedagogy  is  mainly  based  on  the  principle  that  education  must 
above  all,  aim  at  the  proper  training  of  the  senses.  In  the  study  of 
a  modern  language,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  trained  at  least  as  much 
as  that  of  sight,  and  there  is  hardly  another  study  that  can  do  as  much 
for  the  former  sense.  There  is  besides,  a  great  deal  of  statisfaetion 
in  being  able  to  repeat  the  words  of  a  great  foreign  author,  in  nearly 
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the  same  style  and  the  same  words  in  which  they  were  originally  ut- 
tered, or  intended  to  be  uttered.  Language  is  essentially  sound — 
letters,  ink,  types,  books,  &c,  are  at  best  only  imperfect  substitutes 
for  the  living  speech,  although  some  would-be  educators  seem  to 
believe  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  efforts  required  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  using  a  for- 
eign language  in  a  proper  manner,  constitute  one  of  theh'uest  exercises 
of  the  mind.  No  one  who  has  ever  successfully  made  this  kind  of 
efforts,  will  deny  the  great  and  proper  value  in  an  educational  system. 
These  exercises  unquestionably  give  a  considerable  degree  of  fresh- 
ness and  brightness  to  the  mind,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  dull 
persons  ever  succeeding  in  it,  without  losing  much  of  their  natural 
stupidity. 

While  thus  fully  admitting  the  importance  of  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion, conversation,  and  reading,  I  must  yet  confess  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  higher  college  or  university  to  be  the  place  where  this  drill 
should  occupy  so  much  time  as  would  enable  a  beginner  to  learn  to 
speak  the  language  with  fluency.  I  believe  that  most  of  this  drill 
ought  to  be  given  in  schools  that  prepare  pupils  for  the  university. 
The  pronunciation  of  a  modern  language  is  best  learned  in  early 
youth.  When  the  student  reaches  the  university,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  those  features  of  the 
language  and  its  literature  that  address  themselves  to  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Much  as  I  value  the  spoken  word,  the  correct 
pronunciation  and  facile  utterance,  I  regard  them  as  worse  than 
useless  if  the  student  is  not  led  to  use  them  as  the  means  for  giving 
a  truly  intelligent  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  language  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  its  genius.  The  entire  course  of  his  college  training 
should  impress  him  with  the  almost  sacred  character  of  a  cultivated 
language.  That  language  is  the  most  delicate,  most  admirable  and 
most  precious  instrument  of  the  human  mind  should  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  him.  Only  when  this  is  conscientiously  done  by 
competent  instructors  may  we  look  for  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
results  of  linguistic  culture. 

Every  cultivated  language  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  the 
national  mind.  To  study  a  foreign  language  is  the  quickest  way  to 
become  familiar  with  the  ideas,  virtues,  aspirations,  and  deficien- 
cies of  the  foreign  national  mind.     It  is  impossible  that  such  study 
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mould  not  have  a  tendency  of  expanding  the  student's  range  of  men- 
tal vision,  and  of  giving  him  enlarged  sympathies.  But  it  is,  of 
■purse,  necessary  that  the  students'  efforts  should  be  guided  by  a 
Judicious  instructor.  Only  pure  models  of  style,  only  compositions 
that  reveal  a  lino  and  delicate  talent,  or  are  the  productions  of  decided 
■emus,  should  be  used.  There  are  as  perfect  models  of  style  in 
English,  French,  and  German  as  there  are  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  on  the  fertile 
grounds  of  literature  the  rankest  weeds  are  frequently  found  by  the 
side  of  the  most  admirable  flowers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
proper  work  of  university  teaching,  as  far  as  the  languages  are  con- 
cerned, should  be  to  initiate  the  student  to  the  rich  fields  of  litera- 
ture. The  discipline  to  be  derived  from  mere  grammar  drill,  though 
essential,  is  yet  of  only  elementary  value.  It  is  different  with  the 
study  of  literature  properly  speaking,  and  especially  as  regards 
modern  literature.  It  is  a  truism,  but  one  like  many  other  truisms 
express  a  most  important  truth,  that  modern  civilization,  and  hence 
modern  literature,  is  essentially  christian,  while  ancient  civilization 
was  essentially  Pagan.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  in  modern 
literature  refers  directly  to  the  christian  religion,  but  that  nearly  all 
valuable  literary  productions  of  modern  times  owe  their  actual  form  and 
a  great  portion  of  their  contents  to  the  existence  and  influence  of 
the  christian  religion.  Our  modern  conception  ot  duty,  responsi- 
bility, virtue,  etc.,  are  widely  different  from  the  ancient  conception. 
The  most  refined  Greek  had  never  any  misgivings  as  to  the  moral 
wrong  of  the  trade  in  human  beings,  of  the  lack  of  charity,  etc. 
Greek  philosophy  never  taught  the  dignity  of  labor  in  our  modern 
6ense,  and  it  never  had  as  much  as  the  show  of  an  idea  as  regards 
the  universal  applicability  of  moral  laws.  The  idea  that  all  men  are 
free  and  equal,  never  entered  the  head  of  a  pagan  philosopher.  And 
what  is  true  of  philosophy  and  religion  is  in  the  same  degree  true 
of  exact  science.  Only  the  shadowy  outlines  of  science  were  dimly 
recognized  by  the  most  gifted  of  the  ancitnts.  The  stupenduous 
wealth  of  conception  and  ideas  which  have  entered  into  modern  lit- 
erature in  consequence  of  the  grand  advance  of  modern  science,  has 
had  its  due  share  in  making  this  literature  so  grand  and  original. 
But  this  is  a  subject  which,  to  be  treated  with    anything  like  the 
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attention  it  deserves,  would  require  a  book.  The  bare  allusions  to  J 
thesH  facts  will  be  sufficient.  These  facts  certainly  prove  that  mod- 
ern literature  and  modern  languages  are  productions  so  important 
and  distinct  that  their  study  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended. 
If  pursued  in  the  true  spirit,  and  with  adequate  tact  and  judgment, 
it  cannot  fail  to  contribute  largely  to  the  realization  of  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  philanthropist,  viz.  :  the  breaking  down  of  those  nar- 
row prejudices  which  h  ve  so  long  separated  mankind  in  hostile 
camps,  and  the  virtual  establishment  of  a  reign  of  brotherhood  and 
good  wiil  to  all. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN. 

I5Y    L.    F.    PAEKEK. 

But   few   languages    have    been   studied  long   or  extensively- 
m„ch   less    spoken-when    they  were    not    vernacular,   and   thes, 
few    have    attained    this    high    distinction,    usually,    because  o 
their  theological  or  commercial  bearings.     The  Sanskrit,  long  uj 
spoken  as  a  native  tongue,  is  cherished  by  the  Brahmins  tor  th 
Vedas  written  in  it  ;  the  Arabic  is  widely  honored  for  its  Eoru 
and  the  Hebrew  for  its  old  Tesatment.      The  French,  too,  rs  largcl. 
,l,o  medium  of  communication  between  different  nationalities  on  th 
Continent,  and  even  in  western  Asia,  and  the  English  is  girdling  thl 
world,  an,,  infusing  itself  into  remote  regions,  borne  on  by  the  powe 
and  commerce  0f  those  who  speak  it.      But  these  bear  shght  co, 
.,„.;,,„  With  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  in  the  extent  of  their  diffu, 
time  and  space,  in  the  attention  given  them,  or  in  the  objects   fc 
wh.ch  th      are  cultivated.     Though  the  latter  have  important  ecch 
siasl  ical  and  theological  relatione,  they  have  not  been  cultivated  mere 
„r  oounly  on  their  account.     Their  lotly  and  lasting  prominence  lu 
bem  „,;,,.,   by  their  charming   and   elaborate  structure,  then-  n< 
literature,  and  their  adaptions  to  mental  discipline. 

The  Latin  was  carried  out  of  Italy  by  the  victorious  Komans  ov, 
EnK)pe  to  its   Ultima  Thule  in  the  West,  eastwardly  into  Wests 
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A>i:i,  and  south  into  Africa;  but  it  Bhrunk  back  along  the  track  ot 
hr  retiring  conquerors  when  they  withdrew,  le;iving  often  only  faint 
races  of  its  former  use.  The  Latin  language  began  to  decline  about 
he  commencement  of  the   christian   era,  and,  eventually,  faded  out 

into  Italian  ia  Italy,  and  was  broken  up  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, into  the  basis  ot'  the  modern  languages  of  those  regions. 

Though  the  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular  tongue,  it  was  adopted 
fr-^ i»»: -«-:..„  nliuTY>]i  as  the  language  of  its  service,  and  by  the 


Subsequently,  the  sturdy  old  Romans,  with  minds  for  business 
ind  muscles  for  action,  became  the  conquerors  of  Greece  and  of  the 
world,  but  they  surrendered  to  the  Greek.  The  Greek  language 
manned  while  its  matchless  literature  fascinated  them.  The  Greek 
writings  were  the  stimulas  and  the  guide  of  Roman  literature,  and 
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attention  it  deserves,  would  require  a  book.  The  bare  allusions  to 
these  facts  will  be  sufficient.  These  facts  certainly  prove  that  mod- 
ern literature  and  modern  languages  are  productions  so  important 
and  distinct  that  their  study  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended. 
If  pursued  in  the  true  spirit,  and  with  adequate  tact  and  judgment, 
it  cannot  fail  to  contribute  largely  to  the  realization  of  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  philanthropist,  viz.  :  the  breaking  down  of  those  nar- 
row  prejudices  which  h  ve  so   lone   nnnn«n*^    « 1  '    3 

in  the  article,  on  "Greek   and  Latin"  the  following  are   some  of  the  more 

essential  enors: 

Correction. 

where. 


Error, 
when, 


prominence, 

perquisite, 

instruction, 

weight, 

properly, 

present, 


Page    94,  line 

Page    94,  line  12, 

Page    94,  line  16, 

Page    98,  line    1, 

Page    98,  line  17, 

Page    9S,  line  22, 

Page    99,  line    2, 

Page    99,  line  15, 

Pa^e    99,  line  17,    Woodbury, 

Pas;e    99,  line  22,    requisition, 

Page  100,  line  15,    eye, 
Page  100,  line  29,    in, 
Page  100,  line  32,    there, 
Page  101,  line  18,    virtues, 
Page  102,  line  35,    adinornm, 
Page  103,  line  19,    call, 
Page  103,  line  21,    Kent, 
Page  104,  line  16,    Russians, 
Page  104,  line  30,    receiver  he, 
Page  105,  1. 11  &12Bo\ven's 
Page  105,  line  34,    professedly, 
Page  108,  line    5,    vocation, 
Page  109, 1. 14  &  15  chemical, 
101),  line  16,    runs, 


preeminence, 
prerequisite, 
introduction, 
might, 
perfectly. 
parent. 
Woolsey. 
acquisition, 
age. 
to. 

their, 
writers, 
asinorum. 
cull. 
Kant. 
Persians, 
science  she. 
Bacon's, 
confessedly, 
vacation, 
classical. 


sums. 

translation.,"  and  .'constitute^  in  the  quotation*  outages  101  and  m  _ 

which  they  are  cultivated.  Though  the  latter  have  important  eccle- 
siastical and  theological  relations,  they  have;  not  been  cultivated  merely 
or  mainly  on  their  account.  Their  lofty  and  lasting  prominence  has 
been  secured  bj  their  charming  and  elaborate  structure,  their  rich 
literature,  and  their  adaptions  t<»  mental  discipline. 

The  Latin  was  carried  out  of  Italy  by  the  victorious  Romans  over 
Enrope    to    its    Ultima  Thule  in  the  West,  eastwardly  into  Western 
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Asia,  and  south  into  Africa;  but  it  shrunk  back  along  the  track  ot 
the  retiring  conquerors  when  they  withdrew,  leaving  often  only  faint 
traces  of  its  former  use.  The  Latin  language  began  to  decline  about 
the  commencement  of  the  christian  era,  and,  eventually,  faded  out 
into  Italian  io  Italy,  and  was  broken  up  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, into  the  basis  of  the  modern  languages  of  those  regions. 

Though  the  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular  tongue,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  christian  church  as  the  language  of  its  service,  and  by  the 
learned  as  the  language  of  literature  and  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  themselves.  Hence,  when  universities  were  founded  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  Latin  was  spoken  by  their  faculties  and  students, 
though  their  Latin  would,  doubtless,  have  made  Cicero  or  Quintilian 
nervous.  Though  the  Latin  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  except  in  the 
councils  and  in  the  service  of  one  branch  of  the  christian  church, 
and  is  rarely  written,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  diligently  studied. 

The  Greek,  in  this  unlike  the  Latin,  was  carried  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  its  native  regions  by  those  to  whom  it  was  an  alien 
tongue.  Before  the  Macedonian  Supremacy,  the  Greek  was  spoken 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Southern  Italy,  but  these  were  Greek  colonies. 
Alexander  and  his  successors  adopted  it  as  their  court  language,  and 
introduced  it  into  Asia  as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  into  northern  Africa. 
Greek  literature  was  cultivated  and  Greek  cities  sprung  up  all  along 
the  line  of  their  conquests.  "  Their  campaigns  acquired  a  character 
of  profound  moral  greatness  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  conqueror 
to  amalgamate  all  races,  and  to  establish  under  the  noble  influence 
of  Hellenism,  unity  throughout  the  world."*  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  name  and  to  promote  the  aims  of 
the  Macedonian  conquerer.  It  became  a  center  of  Greek  learning, 
second  only  to  Athens  itself,  and  into  its  peerless  library  the  availa- 
ble literature  of  the  world  was  gathered  in  Greek  translations. 

Subsequently,  the  sturdy  old  Romans,  with  minds  for  business 
and  muscles  for  action,  became  the  conquerors  of  Greece  and  of  the 
world,  but  they  surrendered  to  the  Greek.  The  Greek  language 
charmed  while  its  matchless  literature  fascinated  them.  The  Greek 
writings  were  the  stimulas  and  the  guide  of  Roman  literature,  and 

*  Humboldt. 
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the  Greek  language  was  spoken  by  Rom -in  tongues  in  the  families 
at  Rome ;  in  its  Forum  and  in  the  Senate.  It  became  the  language 
of  learning  and  the  learned  throughout  the  empire.  The  orators, 
poets,  philosophers,  and  princes  sought  Greek  instructors,  conned 
Greek  volumes  and  became  as  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
langnage  as  in  that  of  their  mother  tongue.  The  Romans  were 
proud  of  their  Greek  culture,  and  often  attributed  to  it  their  success 
in  life  no  less  than  in  literature  and  in  learning,  but  none  more 
heartily  or  more  frequently  than  Cicero. 

The  literary  decline  which  corrupted  the  Latin  language  and  the 
barbarian  incursions  which  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
west  and  also  the  division  of  the  Christian  church  into  eastern  and 
western,  dissolved  the  power  of  the  Greek  in  Latin  regions  and  al- 
most expelled  it  from  them.  However,  it  never  ceased  to  be  culti- 
vated or,  until  within  a  few  centuries,  even  to  be  spoken  in  portions 
of  Italy.  The  modern  revival  of  Greek  learning  commenced  in 
Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  literary  efforts  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccacio,  and  extended  throughout  eastern  Europe  and  constituted 
the  core  and  largely  the  cause  of  the  intellectual  activity  which  agi- 
tated church  and  state,  and  eventuated  in  opening  a  new  world  in 
literature,  in  art,  and  in  politics  as  really  as  in  America. 

The  Latin  acquired  new  honor  as  the  poetry  of  Vhgil  and  the 
philosophy  of  Cicero  supplanted  the  mysticisms  of  the  schoolmen, 
and  the/  Greek  became  a  fountain  of  western  culture  as  it  had  been 
the  source  of  the  Roman  fifteen  centuries  before.  The  science  of 
that  period,  except  mathematical,  was  meagre  and  formative,  the 
literature  was  dull  and  frigid,  and  famishing  minds  longed  for  the 
sweet  and  luscious  viands  on  those  old  Roman  and  Greek  tables,  as 
the  plant  loves  to  drink  in  the  sunlight  and  to  absorb  moisture.  It 
was  natural  and  necessary,  then,  that  the  "revived"  learning  in 
colleges  and  universities  should  be  almost  wholly  classical  and  mathe- 
matical. But  this  education,  then  "new,"  led  to  broad  and  broader 
fields  of  thought  and  inquiry  until  to-day  we  have  literatures  in  liv- 
ing tongues  never  before  equaled  in  extent  and  variety,  and,  as  some 
believe,  in  richness  also,  and  have  a  body  of  science  more  minute, 
vaster,  and  more  exact  than  earlier  scientists  ever  imagined.  These 
modern   literatures  and  this  new  science  have  won  for  themselves 
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an  honorable  place  in  courses  of  study,  and,  as  life  is  not  materially 
longer  than  formerly,  it  is  questioned  whether  our  present  modified 
instruction  in  the  classics  should  not  he  followed  by  its  entire  ex- 
clusion. 

While  cheerfully  conceding  and  affirming  the  merits  of  the  new 
and  competing  studies,  we  would  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  which 
induce  most  educators  to  advocate  the  retention  of  the  classics  in 
literary  institutions,  and  even  to  urge  the  increase  of  facilities  for 
their  study. 

CLASSICS,    AUXILIARY    TO    SCIEXCE. 

The  Latin  and  the  Greek  deserve  a  prominent  place  in  every  course 
of  literary  training  because  of  their  service  to  the  study  of  science. 

The  names  of  the  sciences  are  almost  exclusively  of  Greek  origin 
and  their  technicalities  are  derived  from  the  Latin  or  the  Greek. 
Orthography,  Geography,  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic  are  all  Greek 
words  no  less  than  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Chemistry  and  Astronomy. 
qs  of  Grammar  are  from  the  Greek  while  the  names  of 
the  parts  of  speech  and  their  sub-divisions  are  from  the  Latin. 

These  are  but  fair  specimens  of  the  origin  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture. An  effort  was  made  by  some  who  would  fain  dispense  with 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  realm  of  science  to  introduce  scientific  terms 
from  modern  tongues,  but  it  was  as  futile  as  the  search  for  the  phil- 
osopher's stone.  Should  this  Utopian  effort  succeed,  even  then  words 
from  Rome  and  Athens  would  still  swarm  in  scientific  definitions  as 
thick  and  richly  laden  as  bees  about  Mt.  Hymettus. 

This  aid  is  abundantly  attested,  and  by  varied  experience.  Teach- 
ers of  science  to  classes  composed  of  classical  and  unclassical  stu- 
dents bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  greater  success  of  the  classical 
scholars.  Some  instructors  on  the  continent  and  some  in  this  coun- 
try go  so  far  as  to  say  that  classical  students  "  invariably"  surpass 
others  in  physical  science,  and  Prof.  Thiersch  says,  "even  mathe- 
maticians find  a  classical  training  superior  to  an  exclusively  scientific 
one  even  for  their  own  specialty." 

The  continental  universities  reserve  their  highest  scientific  honors 
for  those  who  have  built  their  higher  science  on  a  classical  founda- 
tion. The  scientific  schools  in  this  country  are  still  in  their  formative 
13 
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period,  yet  some  already  make  a  knowledge  of  Latin  a  perquisite  to 
the  first  degree  in  science.  The  entire  drift — no,  it  is  rather  the 
intelligent  and  steady  movement  in  scientific  education  is  toward  and 
in  the  enlargement  of  classical  knowledge  required  or  recommended. 
Charles  Eliot,  the  young  and  accomplished  President  of  Harvard 
University,  when  he  was  in  the  Faculty  of  a  scientific  institution, 
and  in  an  article  in  behalf  of  "  the  New  Education,"  wrote,  "young 
men  who  are  to  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  other  than  linguistic 
studies  after  their  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  have  special  reason 
to  give  a  large  portion  of  their  time  before  that  year  to  the  study  of 
language,"  and,  again,  "After  English,  the  most  desirable  study  for 
a  boy  is  Latin."  Classicists  and  scientists  alike  will,  doubtless,  ac- 
cept Pres.  Eliot  as  an  "authority"  on  this  point. 

CLASSICAL    STUDY     THE     BEST     INTEDTJCTION    TO    MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

The  classics  are  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  acquisition  and  mastery 
of  the  continental  languages.  The  language  of  literature  is  not  the 
best  instruction  to  any  speech  which  is  studied  solely  for  its  social 
or  commercial  uses.  If  a  foreigner  would  acquire  the  English  to 
use  only  as  a  traveler  through  our  country,  or  as  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  he  will  learn  little  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  which  he  can  use  in 
ordering  his  breakfast,  and  as  little  of  service  in  selling  his  goods  or 
posting  his  books.  But  if  he  would  learn  the  giant  weight  of  our 
tongue,  the  thoughts  embodied  in  it  which  bear  the  soul  up  among 
intellectual  Alps,  let  him  study  Milton,  early,  deeply,  fondly.  So, 
if  physical  necessities  or  business  utilities  impel  a  student  to  the 
acquisition  of  French  or  German,  he  can  do  better  than  read  Racine 
or  Goethe;  but,  if  he  would  enlarge  his  mental  power  or  his  mental 
vision  by  the  mastery  of  those  languages,  let  him  not  overlook  their 
noble  dramas.  To  such  a  student  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  will  be  of  greatest  advantage. 

The  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  pre-eminently  the  Greek,  by  their 
refined  analysis  of  thought,  by  their  numerous  etymological  forms, 
their  sharply  defined  syntax,  their  nice  lexical  distinctions,  and  by 
their   Long  and   vigorous  *   historic  life,  suggesting  the  changes  of 


•Tbe  Greek  is  a  living  language,  though  often  culled  "dead."  The  literary  words 
and  forma  In  the  Greek  of  to-day  differ  much  less  from  those  used  by  Plato  and 
Demosthenei  than  the  English  of  Lowell  from  that  of  Chaucer. 
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youth  and  exhibiting  those  of  maturity,  introduce  the  student  to  the 
philosophy  of  language  more  properly  than  any  other  tongues, 
living  or  dead.  Were  it  possible  to  learn  that  philosophy  without  a 
knowledge  o\'  the  classics,  the  time  spent  in  the  effort  would  be 
sadly  misemployed.  The  student  who  comes  to  the  study  of  modern 
tongues  with  the  discipline  acquired  in  that  of  the  classical  and 
with  its  comprehensive  outlook,  has  an  advantage  much  like  that  of 
the  military  officer,  trained  by  many  a  triumph,  who  has  looked 
down  on  his  enemy's  camp  from  a  balloon.  But  there  is  a  more 
obvious  (though  no  more  real)  advantage  to  students  of  the  Romance 
languages. 

The  languages  of  Western  Europe  are  modified  Latin  or  out- 
growths from  it,  Latin  under  a  veil,  or  more  truly  its  offspring,  and 
the  family  likeness  is  distinctly  marked,  so  that  one  acquainted  with 
the  present  can  become  acquainted  with  the  children  with  little  diffi- 
culty. The  highest  authorities  give  concurrent  testimony  to  this 
effect.  Ex-President  Woodbury,  late  of  Yale,  a  few  years  ago  inti- 
mated that,  were  he  responsible  for  the  best  possible  training  of  a 
pupil  in  a  four  years'  course  in  the  four  leading  Romance  languages, 
he  would  teach  him  the  classics  exclusively  during  the  first  two 
years  and  devote  only  two  years  directly  to  the  four  modern  tongues. 
His  successor,  Pres.  Porter,  claims  that  for  the  requisition  of  these 
languages  "  the  thorough  study  of  Latin  will  be  a  positive  gain  so 
far  as  time  is  concerned."  John  Stuart  Mill  makes  the  same  claim 
and  asserts  that  the  mastery  of  the  Latin  makes  it  easier  to  learn 
four  or  five  of  the  continental  languages  than  it  is  to  learn  one  of 
them  without  it. 

THE    STUDENT    OF    HISTORY    SHOULD    BE    A    CLASSICAL     SCHOLAR. 

Europe  and  its  colonies  constitute  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  world,  and  their  political,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  and 
tendencies  are  the  matters  of  profoundest  interest  to  him  who  would 
understand  the  world  as  it  is.  The  present  condition  of  these  na- 
tions is  an  effect,  in  the  main,  of  causes  which  had  their  historic  ori- 
gin among  the  people  of  Italy  or  Greece,  or  those  which  became 
potent  among  them  by  the  aid  of  the  classic  languages.  It  is  an 
important  fact  that  the  sceptre  of  the  world  passed  from  Greek  to 
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Roman  hands  and  was  then  shattered  by  the  tribes  of  the  north,  and 
that  the  foundations  of  these  modern  nations  were  laid  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  is  a  fact,  certainly  no  less  important, 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literatures  have  been 
mightiest  agencies  in  all  their  subsequent  civilization  and  progress. 
The  treasures  of  history  lie  below  chronological  tables  among  the 
influences  and  causes  which  modify  or  mold  individual  and  national 
life.  After  all  fit  concession  to  other  causes,  the  noblest  advance- 
ments in  freedom  and  culture  cannot  be  explained  without  reference 
to  the  ancient  world  any  more  than  the  growth  of  the  plant  can  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  moisture  alone,  ignoring  the 
rich  soil  whose  elements  have  been  wrought  into  leaf  and  flower. 
In  alluding  to  this  fact  no  man  becomes  more  poetic  in  his  prose 
than  Macaulay,  when  he  says:  "All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and 
genius  over  prejudice  and  power,  in  every  country  and  in  every  eye, 
have  been  the  triumphs  of  Athens.  Wherever  a  few  great  minds 
have  made  a  stand  against  error  and  fraud,  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst  of  them,  inspir- 
ing, encouraging,  consoling, — by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus,  by 
the  restless  bed  of  Pascal,  in  the  tribune  of  Mirabeau,  in  the  cell  of 
Galileo,  on  the  scaffold  of  Sidney."  *  *  "::'  "  The  power  ie,  indeed, 
manifested  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  these^are  not  her  glory.  Wherever  literature 
consoles  sorrow  or  assuages  pain,  wherever  it  brings  gladness  to 
eyes  which  fail  with  weakness  and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark 
house  and  long  sleep — there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest  form,  the 
immortal  influence  of  Athens.'' 

THE  CLASSICS  —  A   FOUNTAIN  FOE  MODERN  WRITERS. 

The  indebtedness  of  modern  literature  in  the  classics  should  nol 
be  overlooked.  The  streams  from  Greek  fountains  which  fertilized 
the  Roman  literature  in  the  Augustan  age  were  so  direct  and  pure 
thai  there  Hellenic  origin  has  never  been  questioned,  yet  those  which 
adorn  and  enrich  our  own,  flow  as  truly  if  not  as  obviously,  from 
sources.      Goethe,  Milton,   Wordsworth,   and    Bryant,   like 
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Virgil  and   Horace,  have  drawn  their   inspiration   from  those  who 
drank  at  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  for  there  they  fed — 

"  On  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  cumbers." 

Thecharms  and  the  magnetism  of  Addison,  Johnson,  Macaulay, 
Bancroft  and  Emerson  are  thecharms  and  magnetism  of  classicists. 
Emerson's  words  concerning  Oxford,  its  "  atmosphere  is  loaded  with 
Greek  learning,"  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  our  modern  literature, 
changing  the  word  "  Greek  "  to  "  classic,"  for  modern  writers  have 
drank  in  much  of  the  classical  spirit,  though  some  of  them  may  have 
obsorbed  more.  Classical  culture  is  all  pervasive  in  modem  civiliza- 
tion, and  there  is  not  an  intellectual  sense  to  which  it  does  not 
appeal  nor  an  avenue  through  which  it  may  not  enter  the  mind. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  is  usually  nourished  by  voluntary  and 
conscious  efforts,  but,  often,  unconsciously,  also,  by  absorption,  and 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  common  opinions  and  mental- 
tendencies  are  not  formed  as  much  by  the  latter  process  as  by  the 
former.  The  richness  and  sweetness  of  many  virtues  consist  of 
classic  elements  though  they  never  visited  their  source  and  are 
unaware  of  their  origin. 

Aside  from  all  classical  allusions,  the  very  source  of  our  literary 
terms  is  eminently  suggestive.  While  words  of  every-day  life  are 
chiefly  of  Saxon  origin,  and  those  of  fashion  and  romance  come  from 
the  French,  the  technical  terms  of  the  higher  arts,  the  sciences,  phil- 
osophy, and  the  best  literature,  are  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  A 
few  quotations  (in  which  the  italicized  words  are  of  classic  origin) 
will  illustrate  this  point.  They  are  believed  to  be  fair  specimens, 
and  the  thoughts  are  pertinent  to  the  general  discussion.  In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  we  find  an  article  by  Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and 
quote  the  following: 

"  Partial  or  special  students  are  of  two  sorts  in  most  of  the  tech- 
nical schools.  First,  Men  of  age  and  acquirements.  Secondly,  Young 
men  of  imperfect  preliminary  training,  whose  parents  think,  or  who 
themselves  think,  that  they  can  best  become  chemists  by  studying 
nothing  but  chemistry,  or  engineers  by  only  attending  to  the  math- 
ematics and  their  applications,  or  architects  by  ignoring  all  knowl- 
edge but  that  of  architectural  design.     This  notion  is,  certainly, 
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a  very  crude  one ;  but  it  deceives  many  uninstructed   parents   and 
inexperienced  young  men." 

Hon.  Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  ever  on  the  United 
States  supreme  bench,  uses  this  language: 

u  To  be  ignorant  of  these  languages — the  classics — is  to  shut  out 
the  lights  of  former  times,  or  to  examine  them  only  through  the  glim- 
merings of  inadequate  translations.  What  should  we  say  of  the 
jurist  who  never  aspired 'to  learn  the  maxim  of  law  and  equity  which 
adorn  the  Roman  codes  f  What  of  the  physician  who  could  delib- 
erately surrender  all  the  knowledge  heaped  up  for  so  many  centuries 
in  the  Latinity  of  Continental  Europe  f  What  of  the  minister  of 
religion,  who  should  choose  not  to  study  the  scriptures  in  the  origi- 
nal tongue,  and  should  be  content  to  trust  his  faith  and  his  hopes  for 
time  and  eternity  to  the  dimness  of  translations  which  may  reflect 
the  literal  import,  but  rarely  can  reflect,  with  unbroken  force,  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  the  text  ?" 

The  following  extract  is  from  "Lectures  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage," by  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of 
the  United  States  to  European  courts  : 

"  I  do  but  echo  the  Universal  opinion  of  all  persons  competent  to 
pronounce  un  the  subject  in  expressing  my  own  conviction  that  the 
language  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece  constitute  the  most  effi- 
cient instrument  of  mental  training  ever  enjoyed  by  man,  and  that 
a  familiarity  with  that  wonderful  speech,  its  philosophy,  its  elo- 
quence, and  the  history  it  embraces,  is,  incomparably,  the  most 
valuable  of  intellectual  possessions." 

CLASSICAL     STUDY     INTRODUCTORY     TO     THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 

The  mastery  of  the  laws  of  the  English  language  will  be  best 
attained  by  the  study  of  the  classics.  Though  the  Saxon  elements 
of  the  English  are  more  numerous  than  the  Latin  and  the  Greek, 
the  n inn l>er  and,  especially,  the  character  of  the  latter,  are  such  that 
QO  student  can  wisely  ignore  their  source.  The  more  difficult  syn- 
tactical principles  of  the  English  are  pre-eminently  classical  and  the 
English  student's  ^  pons  adinorum,"  the  infinitive  and  the  participle, 
cannot  he  passed  safely  without  a  classical  guide. 
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We  will  not  Bay  with  Goethe,  "he  who  knows  no  foreign  tongue, 
knows  nothing  of  his  own,"  but  rather  that  he  has,  probably,  not 
learned  its  sweetness,  felt  its  power,  or  mastered  its  laws.  If  any 
have  done  this  by  the  study  of  English  alone,  we  will  simply  sug- 
gest, "  there  is  a  better  way." 

CLASSICAL    STUDY    A    DRILL    IN     PRACTICAL    LOGIC. 

Linguistic  study  is  an  exercise  in  applied  logic,  and  of  the  most  prac- 
tical sort.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  also  an  exercise  in  logic,  but 
pure  mathematics  belong  exclusively  to  demonstrative  reasoning.  The 
questions  of  real  life,(though  thought  and  the  power  of  thought  are  far 
from  being  the  leant  "  real "  things  in  the  universe)  on  the  farm,  in  the 
workshop,  and  in  the  office,  the  problems  of  business,  of  society,  and 
of  the  State  are  within  the  limits  of  the  possible  or  the  probable,  and 
without  the  range  of  the  demonstrable.  The  process  by  which  the 
young  man  selects  his  life-work,  by  which  the  farmer  determines 
what  to  sow,  and  the  statesman  what  laws  to  enact  and  wdiat  penal- 
ties to  annex,  is  one  of  probable  reasoning,  and  that  only.  In  daily 
life  men  commence  with  premises  which  are  probable,  proceed  by 
relations  which  are  probable,  and,  at  last,  call  out  of  many  possi- 
bilities those  which  seem  most  probable.  The  "  Pure  Reason,  "  as 
Kent  terms  it,  presides  over  none  of  those  judgments;  that  which  is 
employed,  the  German  might  well  call  "mixed,  "  and  is  often  badly 
mixed,  too.  It  is  the  judgment  which  we  need  in  business  life,  and 
which  should  be  liberally  cultivated  in  preparation  for  it.  The  work 
of  translation  is  a  perpetual  drill  of  this  very  kind,  forcing  the  stu- 
dent to  a  constant  balancing  of  the  most  varied,  and  often  the  most 
perplexing  possibilities. 

An  Iowa  jurist*  has  well  said  that  a  classical  student  "  could  not 
translate  a  page  without  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers,  but  the 
factors  which  enter  into  his  calculations  are  grammatical  dependence, 
logical  sequence,  historic  truths,  poetic  beauty,  and  all  the  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  Geography,  Ethmography,  and  Archaeology." 

CLASSICAL    LANGUAGES — A    MINE    OF    ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  value  of  the  classics  with  reference  to  the  pre-historic  history 

*  Austin  Adams,  Esq.,  in  an  address  in  advocacy  of  "  Classical  Learning.  " 
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which  they  involve,  and  to  which  they  lead,  is  just  beginning  to  be 
appreciated,  and  has  been  hinted  already.  Philology  is  now  tak- 
ing rank  as  one  of  the  departments  of  Archaeology,  and  while  Dar- 
win is  seeking  to  trace  man's  physical  origin  and  development,  and 
Lubbock  is  enquiring  concerning  his  early  intellectual  and  social 
state,  philology  comes  laden  with  jewels  for  the  enquirer  as  to  the 
original  unity  or  plurality  of  mankind.  These  are  older  than  all 
formal  records,  and  imbedded  in  language  itself.  Languages  are 
vast  store-houses  of  human  history,  and  much  of  it  is  "  fossil  history," 
just  that  which  modern  research  is  seeking  to  recover  from  shell 
heaps,  ancient  mounds,  and  from  lake  beds.  Our  own  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  zealously  working  this  mine,  and  its  last  volume  is  a 
valuable  "  contribution  "  to  this  special  department. 

Philology  has  already  shown  that  the  ancestors  of  the  English, 
French,  Germans,  yes,  that  the  Celts,  Teutons,  ancient  Romans, 
and  Greeks,  the  Russians,  and  a  portion  of  the  East  Indians,  were 
once  one  family,  and  at  home  on  the  plateaus  of  the  central  part  of 
Western  Asia.  Though  no  traditions  point  to  that  spot  or  to  that 
time,  though  all  memory  of  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  before  the 
earliest  records  of  any  of  the  original  family,  linguistic  evidence  has 
satisfied  all  investigators  that  the  family  was  peaceful  and  happy — 
one  in  which  the  father  was  recognized  as  a  protector,  the  brother  as 
an  assistant,  and  the  sister  a  source  of  joy;  and  that  members  of  it  un- 
derstood many  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  weaving,  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, etc.  The  Smithsonian  writer  referred  to,  says,  and  very  justly,  too, 
"  The  achievements  of  comparative  philology  have  been  so  brilli- 
ant and  remarkable  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that,  with  its  aug- 
mented means  and  improved  methods,  it  will  yet  be  able  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  the  linguistic  unity  of  mankind,  of  which,  as 
a  receiver,  he  has  assumed  the  charge." 

AVhile  the  history  of  the  outer  lif'3  is  very  important,  that  of  the 
world's  earliest  thoughts  and  thinking  is  still  more  so,  and  nowhere 
can  evidence,  so  ancient  and  so  trustworthy,  be  found  as  in  lan- 
guage.  Ben.  Johnson's  remark,  "  Words  best  show  a  man,"  is 
emphatically  true  of  a  people.  Ideas  first  exist  and  then  words  to 
represenl  them,  and  \]\a  words  are  their  best  possible  representatives. 
The  antecedent  idea  of  a  cablegram  in  the  American  mind  has  just 
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introduced  the  word  into  our  speech,  and  the  existence  of  the  word 
would  prove  to  all   inquirers  that  the  idea  bad  existed  previously. 
I  atin  and  the  Greek  actually  sparkle   with  bright  images  of 
primeval  feelings  and  conceptions. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  all  truths  put  into  sentences,  there  are  those 
in  words  themselves  which  are  of  highest  value  to  the  historian,  the 
antiquarian,  and  metaphysician.  Yet  no  language  yields  its  richest 
treasures  except  when  studied  especially  in  relation  to  its  own  group. 
1.  e.,  philologically,  and  in  the  Indo-European  system  the  classical 
languages  occupy  the  leading  philological  position.  Though  the 
discovery  of  Sanskrit  has  built  up  a  science  of  philology,  as  '  Bow- 
en's  principles  created  the  system  of  physical  science,  it  is  not  the 
keystone  or  the  foundation  of  the  philological  arch,*  but  comes  next 
in  importance  to  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

IMPARTIAL    TESTIMONY. 

By  a  happy  infirmity  of  human  nature,  one  can  become  so  inter- 
ested in  that  on  which  he  labors,  as  to  detect  excellencies  there 
which  are  invisible  to  other  eyes.  Let  intelligent  witnesses,  unpre- 
judiced by  their  vocation,  give  testimony.  Should  any  well  informed 
person  be  asked  to  name  four  of  the  ablest  English-speaking  ana- 
lysts of  the  human  mind,  and  those,  too,  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  education  most  profoundly,  he  would  doubtless  name  Presi- 
dent McCosh,  of  Princeton  ;  President  Porter,  of  Yale  ;  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  of  Scotland  ;  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  England. 

-  President  McCosh  says  :  "  I  am  prepared  to  vindicate  the  high 
place  which  has  been  accorded  to  languages  in  all  the  famous  col- 
leges of  the  old  wrorld  and  the  new."  "  Among  languages,  a  choice 
must  be  made,  and  there  are  three  which  have  such  claims  that  every 
student  should  be  instructed  in  them."  "  The  Latin  "  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  from  its  literature — second  only  to  that  of  Greece  in  the 
old  world,  and  to  that  of  England  and  Germany  in  modern  times  ; 
and  a  model  still  to  be  looked  to  by  English  and  by  Germans,  if 
they  would  make  progress  as  they  have  hitherto  done."     "  Then 

*  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Yale,  and  professedly  the   ablest 
Sanskrit  scholar  in  America. 

•  In  his  Inaugural  address,  ai  Princeton. 

14 
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there  is  the  Greek,  the  most  subtle,  delicate,  and  expressive  of  all 
the  old  languages,  embodying  the  fresh  thoughts  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual people  of  the  ancient  world,  and  containing  a  literature  which 
is  unsurpassed,  perhaps  not  equaled,  for  the  loveliness,  purity,  and 
grace  of  its  poetry,  for  the  combined  firmness  and  flexibility  of  its 
prose."  *  *  *  "  I  believe  that  our  language  and  literature  will  run 
a  great  risk  of  hopelessly  degenerating,  if  we  are  not  ever  restrained 
and  corrected,  while  we  are  enlivened  and  refreshed  by  looking  to 
these  faultless  models." 

President  Porter,  in  his  "  American  Colleges  and  the  American 
Public,"  maintains  "  that,  for  the  years  appropriated  to  school  and 
college  training,  there  is  no  study  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  mental 
discipline  as  the  study  of  language."  The  study  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages should  be  universally  preferred  to  any  other  as  a  means  of 
discipline  in  every  course  of  liberal  education,  and  should  continue 
to  be  made  prominent  and  necessary  in  the  American  colleges." 
"  We  contend,  moreover,  and  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  in  disci- 
plinary influence,  the  study  of  the  classics  is  far  superior  to  the 
modern  tongues." 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  for  October, 
1836,  asserted  that  the  study  of  classics,  "  if  properly  directed,  is 
absolutely  the  best  means  toward  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
faculties — the  one  end  of  all  liberal  education." 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  famous  University  Address  at  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland,  in  1867,  affirmed  and  re-affirmed  that  in  discip- 
linary and  in  general  educational  value,  "  the  classical  languages 
have  an  incomparable  superiority  over  every  modern  language,  and 
over  all  languages,  dead  or  living,  which  have  a  literature  worth 
being  generally  studied."  *  *  *  "  Human  invention  has  never 
produced  anything  so  valuable,  in  the  way  both  of  stimulation  and 
of  discipline  to  the  inquiring  intellect,  as  the  dialectics  of  the 
ancients." 

Should  we  extend  our  inquiries  across  the  English  Channel,  to 
flie   French  philosopher,   Cousin  would  tell  us,  "classical  studies 
are,  in  truth,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  essential  of  all,  conduct- 
ing as  they  do  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature."     *     "x"     *     * 
"  To  cripple,  i'tw  more,  to  destroy  them,  would  in  my  eyes  be  an  act 
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of  barbarism,  an  audacious  attempt  to  arrest  true  civilization,  a  sort 
of  high  treason  against  humanity." 

From  the  mass  of  similar  testimony  from  the  highest  sources,  and 
those  wholly  unprejudiced  by  professional  connection  with  classical 
instruction,  one  quotation  more  must  suffice: 

Goldwin  Smith,  late  Professor  of  History  in  Oxford,  England,  and 
now  lecturer  in  an  American  institution,  anything  but  partial  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  ventures  to  the  very  verge  of  prophecy  in  a  paper 
read  at  Albany,  in  1869,  as  follows:  "  Greek  seems  alone  worthy 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  human  mind.  So  marked  is  this  superiority, 
indeed,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  destinies  of  the  two  ancient 
languages  are  yet  accomplished,  or  feel  sure  that  Latin  will  not  some 
day  again  be  the  language  of  Law,  and  Greek  the  language  of 
Philosophy  and  Science." 

CLASSICAL    STUDY,    AN    ABIDING    BLESSING. 

If  classical  students  neglect  and  forget  the  minutiae  of  their  lin- 
guistic studies  when  involved  in  the  whirl  of  American  life,  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  mysteries  of  mathematics  and  the  technics  of 
physical  science,  but  the  conclusion  sometime  drawn,  that  they  are 
therefore  useless,  is  a  non-sequitur.  The  broader  and  juster  views 
of  man,  his  capacities,  his  history  and  the  conditions  of  human  -pro- 
gress, and  the  strength  of  mental  muscle  and  the  better  command 
of  it  acquired,  will  remain,  and,  even  should  all  be  lost  save  their 
influence  as  a  gymnastic,  a  grand  advantage  is  still  retained.  The 
work  of  the  invalid  may  be  good,  but  the  health  he  gains  by  it  is 
better ;  the  handiwork  of  the  apprentice  may  be  worth  preserving, 
but  the  skill  of  hand  and  eye  and  mind  acquired  in  making  it  is  in- 
comparably more  valuable.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  to  no 
class  of  studies  in  the  ordinary  college  curriculum  have  the  most 
eminent  graduates  accorded  more  honor,  or  turned  so  frequently  from 
the  dull  routine  of  business  or  the  cares  of  state  to  find  refreshment 
and  renewed  strength.  Milton  was  not  alone  in  the  linguistic  taste 
which  led  him  to  devote  five  years  after  his  university  course  entirely 
"  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,"  and  afterwards  to 
boast  that  lie  had  "not  merely  wetted  the  tips  of  his  lips  in  the 
stream  of  those  languages."     Many  orators  like  Burke  and  Pitt  and 
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Curran  have  continued  to  draw  inspiration  from  classical  sources, 
while  many  of  our  best  elucidations  of  classic  themes  and  of  ancient 
life  have  been  produced  as  the  recreations  of  statesmen  and  of  cul- 
tivators of  other  fields.  When  in  this  generation  Lord  Derby  trans- 
lates Homer,  when  Gladstone,  in  the  vocation  of  "England's  busi- 
ness," writes  Juventus  Mundi,  and  our  own  Bryant  crowns  his  life 
and  American  literature  by  giving  the  world  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
they  are  but  "bright,  particular  stars'"  in  the  large  and  ever-growing 
constellation  of  life-long  students  of  the  classics.  A  return  to  the 
classics  has  often  refreshed  weared  minds  as  the  touch  of  earth  is 
said  to  have  given  new  strength  to  the  exhausted  muscles  of  An- 
taeus. 

FACTS  OF  THE  HOUR. 

The  classics  were  never  studied  so  extensively  or  so  intensively  as 
at  present.  The  best  old-time  colleges  and  universities  like  Harvard 
and  Yale,  and  Princeton  now  require  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  to  enter  than  was  once  demanded  for  gradua- 
tion, and  then  follow  the  years  of  college  study,  and  after  that  post- 
graduate lecturers  and  courses  annually  increasing  in  number  and 
extent.  Students,  too,  show  their  appreciation  of  classical  study  by 
electing  it  when  made  wholly  optional,  especially,  after  having  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  it  to  judge  of  its  value,  as  at  Harvard 
last  year,  where  110  ot  about  130  sophomores  chose  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek.  In  the  widening  range  of  elective  studies  there,  the 
number  of  students  of  the  classics  (as  of  every  other  branch)  dimini- 
shed in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  yet  the  examining  committee  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  "  of  the  first  ten  in  the  senior  class, 
eight  elected  Latin,  and  many  of  the  highest  scholars  were  found  in 
senior  Greek  division."'-  But  this  senior  work  seems  to  have  been 
their  seventh  year  of  classical  study. 

Classical  courses,  so  called,  are,  properly,  semi- scientific,  and  but 
olleges  have    opened  courses    which  are   wholly  unclassical, 

most  of  these  institutions  have  abandoned  or  partially  classicized 
such  courses  by  requiring  some   classical  study  before  or   in   them. 


'    Old  and  New,"  July  1871. 
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;  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  these  courses  lias  not  been 
prejudical  to  the  k  semi-scientific.'  The  testimony  of  Professors  in 
Michigan,  the  >m}y  institution  in  the  world  which 
has  given  bo  (air  a  test  of  the  different  courses,  is  too  direct  and  too 
valuable  to  be  omitted.  Inthe"01d  andXew"  for  July  last,  Prof.  II. 
1\  Frieze  has  the  following  emphatic  words :  "  It  must  be  said  in 
all  candor  that  an  experiment  of  twenty  years,  placing  the  newly 
arranged  courses  side  by  side  with  the  classical,  and  securing  to  all  of 
them  opportunities,  corps  of  instructors,  college  rank,  and  graduating 
honors,  absolutely  equal,  has  convinced  both  teacher,-  and  graduates 
that  the  classical  course  has  not  yet  been  equaled  by  any  other,  whe- 
ther in  disvplinary  influence  or  in  actual  attainment  of  knowledge. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Boise,  now  of  Chicago  University  but  late  of  Michigan 
University,  says,  of  the  latter  institution  that  nearly  every  year, 
some  of  the  scientific  students  pass  over  to  the  chemical  side  and  that 
the  chemical  students  have  been  much  more  fortunate  than  others  in 
obtaining  responsible  and  lucrative  positions,  and  then  runs  up  the 
matter  thus  :  "  In  financial  value  a  classical  education  is  superior, 
not  to  speak  of  its  superiority  in  other  and  far  more  important  re- 
spects." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  comparison  of  academic  courses 
does  not  apply  to  the  courses  in  our  University,  for  the  Faculty,  (be- 
fore I  became  a  member  of  it,)  fully  up  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
times,  required  three  yeare  of  classical  study  as  a  pre-requisite  even 
for  the  scientific  degree.  The  experience  of  Michigan  University 
proves  that  the  classics  should  be  admitted  into  the  scientific  course. 
The  narrow-guage  in  education,  whether  narrow  by  excluding  classics 
or  science,  is  too  narrow  for  our  liberal  age,  or  too  narrow  for  liberal 
Iowa. 

Justice  to  my  subject  demanded  more  ;  justice  to  my  readers,  per- 
haps, less.  Some  statements  quoted  may  have  been  universal  when 
they  should  have  been  general,  or  general  instead  of  particular.  I 
have  given  them  as  their  author's,  and  as  worthy  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

In  providing  for  the  higher  education,  Iowa  will  surely  give  her 
sons  and  daughters  the  option  of  the  most  liberal  classical  culture, 
and  provide  the  best  facilities  for  it. 
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THE  LABORATORY  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

BY    PROF.    GUSTAVUS    IIINRICIIS. 

"  Knowledge  is  Power  ; "  at  least  the  knowledge  of  physical 
science  ;  for  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  present  phase  of 
modern  civilization  have  been  brought  about  by  this  power.  And 
as  the  knowledge  of  physical  science  is  being  diffused  in  constantly 
wider  circles,  especially  since  active  measures  are  being  taken,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  the  introduction  of  physical 
science  into  the  common  schools,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
these  characteristic  features  of  the  present  will  become  more  marked 
yet  in  a  near  future. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal science  gives  great  power  to  man,  it  may  be  desirable  to  present 
a  few  facts  which  prominently  exhibit  this  power. 

The  steam-power  used  by  Great  Britain  is  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  annually  twenty  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  But  one  ton  of 
coal  thus  consumed  does  the  work  ot  about  seven  laboring  men, 
working  hard  all  the  year  round.  Since  the  maintenance  of  one 
active  laborer  requires  a  family  of  at  least  four  persons,  then  20,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  represent  the  muscular  labor  of  140,000,000  strong 
laborers,  or  a  population  of  560,000,000  persons,  fully  eighteen 
times  as  many  as  actually  inhabit  the  British  Islands.  In  other 
words,  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  physical  science  enables 
Great  Britain  to  exert  a  mechanical  power  equal  to  a  nation  almost 
twenty  times  as  numerous,  but  not  possessed  of  that  knowledge. 

This  same  knowledge  gave  the  North  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Sou'h  in  the  late  civil  war  ;  for  the  burning  of  200,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum  under  the  boilers  of  northern  factories  performed  as 
much  mechanical  labor  as  1,400,000  able-bodied,  full-grown  slaves 
could  annually  perform  for  their  masters. 

Physical  science  also  gives  greater  power  to  the  politician  ;  for 
the  words  spoken  anywhere  in  this  Union  are,  if  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance, by  telegraph  communicated  to  every  city  in  the  land,  and  in- 
side  of  twelve  hours  every    intelligent    voter    of   the    country    is 
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pfinenced  by  these  words  spoken  to  comparatively  few  persons  in 
I  single  place  ! 

But  the  steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph  have  been 
obtained  by  the  effort  of  patient  workers  in  physical  science.  To 
Mich,  each  new  fact  is  of  highest  importance  and  is  carefully  inves- 
tigated. The  apparently  useless  discovery  of  Galvani,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  galvanic  battery  by  Volta,  the  observation  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the  galvanic  current,  constitute  the 
Stepping  stones  in  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  sub- 
marine cables,  connecting  the  distant  continents,  are  worked  in  the 
manner  first  suggested  by  Oersted.  A  fourth  fact,  the  temporary 
Magnetization  of  soft  iron  was  first  used  practically  in  the  physical 
laboratory,  ^ Henry),  where  Steinheil  and  Morse  constructed  their 
special  systems  of  telegraphy  now  most  extensively  used. 

The  common  popular  notion,  that  such  great  inventions  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  practical  men  of  questionable  or  no 
education,  is  even  less  true,  than  the  statement  that  we  owe  more  to 
the  baker  and  the  butcher,  than  to  the  farmer.  For  without  the 
constant  toil  of  the  farmer  raising  cattle  and  crops,  neither  butcher 
nor  baker  would  be  able  to  ply  their  vocations. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  add  to  the  above  in  order  more  fully  to 
bow  the  power  of  physical  science,  we  might  ask  how  many  indus- 
tries, now  supporting  thousands  of  families,  have  resulted  from  in- 
vestigations in  physical  science?  How  many  photographers  are 
there  in  this  country  alone?  How  great  is  the  value  of  coloring  and 
antiseptic  compounds  now  manufactured  from  coal  tar,  which  used  to 
he  considered  a  waste  product  and  a  nuisance  ?  How  many  workmen 
find  profitable  employment  through  the — by  science — improved 
methods  of  smelting  iron  and  manufacturing  steel?  How  many, 
again,  are  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  these  vast  masses  of  raw 
products  into  stupendous  bridges,  almost  unending  railways  and 
machines  without  number  ?  How  many  centuries  would  it 
have  required  to  pierce  the  Mount  Cenis  by  muscular  labor  (if  it 
could  ever  have  been  undertaken  in  that  manner)  instead  of  by  the 
power  of  water  and  air,  controlled  by  the  knowledge  of  physical 
science  in  the  possession  of  the  engineer? 

But  not  only  does  physical  science  confer  great  mechanical  power 
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upon  the  nation  possessing  and  cultivating  the  same,  but  physical 
science  contributes  also  a  very  essential  part  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  race.  This  will  probably  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  burn  elderly  ladies  as  witches,  when  the 
weather  is  successfully  predicted  by  scientists  at  "Washington,  London, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  If  much  of  superstition  yet  remains,  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  study  of  physical  science  has  not 
yet  become  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  dreary  common  school. 

This  neglect  of  physical  science  by  our  schools  is  commencing  to 
be  felt  as  a  very  serious  defect  of  the  common  schools  of  the  pres- 
ent. Especially  in  England,  but  also  in  this  country,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  In  a  not  very  distant 
future  every  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  will  have  a  school- 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  physical  science,  equal  to  that  of  the 
Iowa  State  University  at  present,  and  even  the  humblest  village 
school  will  possess  a  separate  room  devoted  to  laboratory  purposes, 
so  that  every  child,  attending  the  common  schools,  will  learn  the  ru- 
diments of  physical  science,  not  by  hearsay  merely,  but  by  actual 
experiment  and  observation.  In  that  day  our  present  schools  will 
be  looked  down  upon  as  we  look  down  upon  the  educational  system 
of  the  dark  ages.  In  the  dark  ages  no  efforts  were  made  to  instruct 
the  masses  in  the  rudiments  of  the  letters  which  were  taught  only  to 
the  few  ;  so  at  the  present  only  the  few  study  by  actual  experiment 
and  observation  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  while  the  masses  at 
the  most  are  taught  to  read,  to  write  and  to  cipher.  Even  if  the 
child  attends  school  for  a  number  of  years,  the  present  system  only 
trains  a  few  of  its  faculties  (especially  the  memory)  but  leaves  the 
growing  mind  in  utter  darkness'"  about  the  great  world  of  matter 
wherein  we  live  and  upon  which  we  depend  at  every  step  of  our  life 
upon  this  earth. 

[f,  then,  the  knowledge  of  physical  science  is  jpower,  both  me- 
chanical and  intellectual,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  taught  in  onr 
highest  institutions  of  learning — as  it  is  done  in  those  of  Europe. 
Tlii     requires  '•above   all    laboratories,    apparatus  and    qualified 

/<(H; />,-,■:<. 

*  This  accounts  also  for  the  rapid  spread  of  some  "isms"  which  are  most  positively 
contradicted  by  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  a  highly  ftnlshed  Literary 
education  Is  <>i  course  no  obstacle  t<>  the  spread  of  such  isms. 
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But  it"  the   rudiments  of  this  knowledge  ought  to  be  imparted  to 

every   child  attending  our  common   schools,  then  the  laboratory  of 

te  University  ought  to  train  teachrs  who  are  able  to  correctly 

teach  these  branches  ;  that  is  by  experiment  and  observations  not  by 

mere  talk  and  show. 


living  word,  to  exhibit  the  apparatus  referred  to  in  the  book,  and  to 


*  The  editor  of  Nature,  published  at  London,  says:  "such  is  Prof.  Hinrich's  idea  of 
a  sound  scientific  training,  and  a  very  admirable  one  it  is.  To  carry  it  out  we  must 
strive  after  good  teachers,  capacious  laboratories,  and  trustworthy  text-books. 

f  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Scientific  American  says  :  "This  strikes  us  as  the  only  sen- 
sible way  in  which  to  impart  instruction  in  science,  and  after  it  has  been  practiced  for 
one  generation  the  condition  of  society  will  be  found  to  have  vastly  improved.  The 
best  interest  of  education  demand  that  we  should  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  not  at 
the  lop. 
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If,  then,  the  knowledge  of  physical  science  is  power,  both  me- 
chanical and  intellectual,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  taught  in  our 
highest  institutions  of  learning— as  it  is  done  in  those  of  Europe. 
This  requires  '•above  all  laboratories,  apparatus  and  qualified 
teachers. 
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But  if  the  rudiments  of  this  knowledge  ought  to  be  imparted  to 
every  child  attending  our  common  schools,  then  the  laboratory  of 
the  State  University  ought  to  train  teachrs  who  are  able  to  correctly 
teach  these  branches  :  that  Is  by  experiment  and  observations  not  by 

mere  talk  and  show. 

THE     COURSE     OF    STUDY 

at  the  laboratory  of  the  Iowa  State  University  has  been  arranged 
with  the  view  to  meet  the  above  requirements.  It  is  carefully  graded, 
so  that  the  general  and  fundamental  elements  and  principles  have  to 
be  mastered  before  any  students  can  be  admitted  to  special  branches 
of  physical  science. 

The  general  courses  require  two  years  for  completion,  and  are  obli- 
gatory upon  all  students  of  the  academic  department  ;  the  special 
courses  are  all  elective.  This  arrangement  of  our  course  of  study 
in  physical  science  has  met  with  most  favorable  recognition  both 
abroad"  and  at  home.f  For  further  details  of  this  course  of  study 
we  must  refer  to  the  School  Laboratory  of  Physical  Science  for 
1871. 

METHOD    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

At  this  laboratory  no  one  single  method  of  instruction  is  followed, 
but  all  branches  of  physical  science  are  taught  by  the  following 
methods  combined  in  the  order  here  given: 

I.  The  student  is  assigned  a  lesson  in  his  text-book  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  lecture  given  on  the  subject  assigned.  Without 
such  preparations  lectures  cannot  yield  satisfactory  results;  at  the 
same  time  the  lecture  is  necessary  to  impress  the  student  by  the 
living  word,  to  exhibit  the  apparatus  referred  to  in  the  book,  and  to 


•  The  editor  of  Nature,  published  at  London,  says:  "  such  is  Prof.  Hinrich's  idea  of 
a  sound  scientific  training,  and  a  very  admirable  one  it  is.  To  carry  it  out  we  must 
strive  after  good  teachers,  capacious  laboratories,  and  trustworthy  text-books. 

t  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Scientific  American  says  :  "  This  strikes  us  as  the  only  sen- 
sible way  in  which  to  impart  instruction  in  science,  and  after  it  has  been  practiced  for 
one  generation  the  condition  of  society  will  be  found  to  have  vastly  improved.  The 
best  interest  of  education  demand  that  we  should  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  not  at 
the  top. 
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show  some  of  the  general  phenomena  of  which  no  written  word  can 
give  an  adequate  idea.  This  first  part  is  the  so-called  lecture-system, 
so  much  used  in  Germany.  Such  lectures  can  only  be  given  by  the 
most  competent  teachers. 

II.  The  student  is  now  prepared  to  recite  on  the  subjects  thus 
presented  in  the  lecture,  and  again  studied  at  home  preparatory  to 
the  recitation.  In  these  recitations  the  student  learns  to  express  the 
knowledge  gained;  and  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  faith- 
fulness wherewith  the  study  has  been  pursued  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  This  second  step  constitutes  the  so-called  Recitation- 
system,  characteristic  of  American  schools.  For  the  study  of 
physical  science  it  can,  however,  be  of  no  use,  unless  presented  by 
the  lecture  system  as  above  stated.  Instructors  and  tutors  can  pro- 
perly perform  this  work  of  hearing  recitations. 

III.  When  the  students  thus  have  become  familiar  with  the 
leading  facts  and  laws  by  lecture  and  recitation,  they  are  able  to 
verify  the  same,  and  thus  to  obtain  that  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  laws  and  principles  without  which  physical  science  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  studied  at  all.  Therefore  the  students  are  admit- 
ted to  the  laboratory,  where  each  one  carefully  experiments  and 
observes,  measures  and  weighs,  records  and  calculates,  so  as  to 
become  personally  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  laws  stated  in  the 
book  and  in  the  lectures,  and  repeated  in  the  recitations  by  the 
student.  Only  by  this  laboratory  practice  can  the  student  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  methods  and  limits  of  science.  Without  such 
laboratory  practice  the  study  of  physical  science  is  but  a  nominal 
one.  Branches  ot  physical  science  figuring  in  the  catalogues  of 
colleges  and  schools  not  affording  such  laboratory  practice,  really  is 
but  adding  to  the  literary  branches  of  study  others  of  very  questiona- 
ble value. 

Hut  the  laboratory  work  should  fully  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
laws  stated  ;  and  this  cannot  be  done,  except  the  work  be  not 
only  qualitative,  but  also  and  essentially  quantitative,  for  all  things 
in  the  material  world  are  governed  by  measure,  weight,  and  number 

This  laboratory  work,  has  long  been  practiced  in  the  most  advanced 
schools  of  Europe,  admitting  only  professional  students  ;  it  alone 
has  Led  to  the  discoveries  of  modern  science.     I  have  for  years  been 
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at  wnr!.    :  vising  plana  and   means  to  enable  schools  of  lower  grade 
to  intn         (this  system  of  instruction.     The  results  of  these  labors 
have  pe<  n  published  in  my  "  Elements  of  Physics"  and  "Elements 
>w  used  in  the  laboratory  of  the  State  University. 
nts  of  Cosmos"  are  in  the  course  of  preparation.     The 
preparati  m   of  these  courses  for  this  laboratory  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly lab  prions,  but  the  results  obtained  by  the  students   in   actual 
practice  at  the  stands  in  the  laboratory  do  amply  repay  our   labors, 
we   have   the   great  satisfaction  that  this  work  has  contri- 
buted to  direct  the  attention  of  eminent  men  to  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  in  general,  and  to  its  laboratory  in  particular  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  urge  the  introduction  of  this  reform  in  science-teaching   in 
wider  eircli  -  .* 

In  view  of  such  results,  I  shall  not  complain  because  these  labors 
have  almost  completely  prevented  me  from  continuing  my  original 
researches 

WANTS    OF    THE    LABORATORY. 

Having  as  briefly  as  possible  represented  why  physical  science 
hould  be  taught  and  how,  and  having  by  a  few  quotations  shown  that 
the  work  done  at  this  laboratory  is  approved  by  those  best  qualified 


Rossiler  W.  Raymond,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining,  editor  of  the  Eng- 
ineering and  Mining  Journal,  New  York,  says  in  an  editorial: 

We  welcome  as  an  earnest  of  a  better  era  coming,  (in  regard  toscience  instruction) 
several  publications  which  have  reached  us  from  the  Iowa  State  University.  We 
refer  to  several  numbers  of  "  The  School  Laboratory  of  Physical  Science,"  and  a  manual 
called  "This  Elements  of  Physics,  Demonstrated  by  the  Student's  Own  Experi- 
ments," prepared  by  Professor  Gustavus  Hinrichs,  expressly  for  use  in  teaching  this 
science  by  the  experimental  method. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  London  Scientific  Journal  "  Nature  "  begins  as  follows : 

•'  By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  1870,  the  Iowa  State  University  has  finally 
cut  loose  from  the  old  college  course.  Only  by  this  resolution,  placing  the  elements  of 
physical  science  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  can  instruction  in  science  become 
thorough.  For  the  first  time  the  students  in  physical  science  have  been  oflered  facili- 
ties not  too  inferior  to  those  they  have  for  ten  years  en  joj'-ed  in  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing." And  with  what'results?  "  A  marvel  of  studuous  industry  there"  (in  the  labora- 
tory). "  Young  men  and  young  women,  boys  and  girls,  measuring,  weighing,  test- 
ing, demonstrating  and  rending  facts  upon  fact  in  physics,  that,  at  least  in  our  school 
days,  were  pored  over  in  a  maze  :f  bewilderment,  in  dryest  of  text-books,  to  be  bolted 
in  sections  without  question."  We  trust  that  these  important  reforms  in  science  teaching 
will  prove  contagious,  and  spread  rapidly  from  the  plateau  of  Iowa  City  to  a  region  of  even 
greater  extent  than  the  American  continent. 
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to  judge,  it  remains  only  to  state  how  far  the  means  of  the  labora- 
tory will  permit  the  work  thus  begun  to  be  continued.  If  the  means 
are  inadequate,  if  the  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  from 
all  parts  of  Iowa  seeking  the  advantages  of  this  laboratory,  is  much 
greater  than  the  laboratory  can  accommodate,  the  question  will  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  Legislators  of  Iowa,  whether  the  most  necessary 
facilities  shall  be  provided  by  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purpose,  or  whether  the  work  shall  be  stopped  where  it  originated, 
although  eminent  scientists  have  declared  this  work  to  be  worthy  of 
Great  extension. 


During  the  last  school  year,  181  gentlemen  and  108  ladies,  or  a 
total  of  292  students,  received  instruction  at  this  laboratory.  This 
year  already  250  students  have  practiced  in  the  laboratory.  But  the 
rooms  of  the  laboratory  are  utterly  inadequate  to  give  proper  accom- 
modation to  so  many  students;  they  have,  therefore,  only  practiced 
about  one  half  as  much  time — or  even  less — than  they  ought  to  have 
spent  at  the  stands  in  the  laboratory.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  this  practical  study  shall  be  discontinued,  we  must  provide 
at  least  as  much  more  working  room  as  the  laboratory  now  contains. 
While  in  every  other  laboratory  students  in  chemical  analysis  have 
a  stand  assigned  to  each  one  individually,  we  are  compelled  to  limit 
the  student's  time  to  assign  three  and  more  students  in  analysis  to  the 
same  stand  ;  besides,  we  have  to  use  same  stand  also  for  the  accom- 
modation of  two  other  grades  of  students !  To  add  to  all  this  difficulties 
of  insufficiency  of  room,  we  suffer  from  inadequate  ventillation  in  the 
laboratory  rooms.  We  have  now  fully  thirty  students  in  qualitative 
analysis  ;  of  these  quite  a  number  will  want  to  take  up  urine  analysis 
and  toxicology  next  year  ;  shall  such  work  be  done  by  advanced  stu- 
dents in  a  badly  ventilated  room,  where  the  younger  men  and  women 
have  to  recite  and  to  practice  in  experimental  physics  ? 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  hall  be  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  students  in  practical  physics  and  chemistry.  A  first  story 
of  a  wring  of  a  substantial  laboratory  building  ought  to  be  built, 
costing  about  $20,000.00.  If  these  funds  cannot  1x3  provided,  a 
temporary  frame  building  of  sufficient  capacity  might  be  put  up  for 
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about  15,000.00.  If  that  cannot  be  had,  we  must  admit  and  acknow- 
ledge,  that  the  students  coming  to  the  State  University  of  Iowa  can- 
not find  the  accommodations  required  for  the  study  of  practical 
physics  and  chemistry. 

If  such  a  laboratory  building  *  were  begun,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  square  tower  to  serve  as  a  station  for  the  observation  of 
the  principal  meteorological  constants. 

II.    APPARATUS. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  university  has  a  large  appropria- 
tion been  made  for  chemical  and  physical  apparatus ;  nor  has  any 
considerable  collection  of  minerals  been  procured.  Smaller  amounts 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  have  been  expended  for  common 
articles  and  especially  for  materials  and  glass  ware  consumed  by 
students  and  in  lecture  experiments. 

For  the  lowest  grade  of  students  we  have  constructed  a  greater 
number  of  simple  apparatus,  constantly  used  in  the  laboratory  prac- 
tice. This  apparatus  is  in  part  described  in  the  elements  of  Physi- 
cal Science  and  in  the  School  Laboratory  above  mentioned;  the  im- 
portance of  this  apparatus  to  the  student  can,  however,  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  a  visit  to  the  laboratory. 

For  the  students  in  the  second  years'1  course  we  have,  however, 
hardly  any  apparatus,  although  that  class  of  students  numbers  up- 
wards of  sixty.  We  need  for  this  grade  a  considerable  number  of 
instruments  of  moderate  precision,  such  as  balances,  spectroscopes, 
electroscopes,  galvanometers,  microscopes,  theodolites,  caihetometers, 
volumeters,  and  a  great  many  other  instruments.  Also  a  set  of  self- 
registering  meteorological  instruments  is  very  much  needed,  both 
for  the  students,  and  to  obtain  authentic  and  complete  records  of  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  for  this  region  of  the  State.  Such  records 
are  destined  in  a  near  future  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  regard  to 
all  chimatological  questions. 

An  appropriation  of  $4,000.00  would  permit  the  purchase  of  the 
most  needed  physical,  chemical  and  self-registering  meteorological 
instruments.     Since  these  instruments  retain  their  value  if  properly 

*  In  the  first  number  for  1872,  of  tbe  "Scho  >1  Laboratory,"  may  be  found  further 
details  concerning  such  laboratory  building. 
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used,  the  above  sum  would  represent  only  an  actual  expenditure  of 
about  two  dollars  per  term  per  student* 

Besides  these,  students  in  the  first  and  second  grade,  (Elements 
and  Principles  of  physical  science),  there  are  many  in  the  special 
branches  of  physical  science,  such  as  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Technical  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Crystallography,  Analytical 
Chemistry,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  general  and  special. 
Young  men,  intending  to  teach  science,  have  left  Colleges  east  and 
come  out  west  to  the  Iowa  State  University  to  study  such  branches 
of  physical  science.  Shall  nothing  be  done  for  such  students,  and 
shall  our  own  young  men  leave  Iowa  for  Europe  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  physical  science  here  begun  ?  If  we  wish  to 
retain  such  students  at  this  University,  something  will  have  to  be 
done  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  of  research,  apparatus  of 
higher  degree  of  precision.  At  least  a  beginning  ought  to  be  made 
by  appropriating  $2,000.00  for  such  apparatus,  to  form  the  nucleus; 
of  a  real  cabinet  of  apparatus  for  advanced  students. 

Another  great  want  of  the  laboratory  is  a  good  and  sufficiently 
extensive  cabinet  of  minerals.  Minerals  form  the  basis  of  a  great 
many  highly  important  industries,  and  the  State  University  ought  to 
be  able  to  show  its  students  at  least  some  of  the  manifold  treasures 
of  the  mineral  world. 

III.       TEACHING    FORCE. 

The  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  is  much  greater 
than  the  present  teaching  force  will  be  able  to  continue.  It  is  not 
only  telling  on  the  health  of  the  writer,  but  even  the  younger 
instructors,  who  have  been  subjected  to  this  work  1'ov  but  a  lew 
years,  are  beginning  to  suffer  from  it. 

The  laboratory  practice  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  work  done  by  a 
few  of  the  most  advanced  students  in  post-graduate  courses  at 
European  laboratories,  but  it  is  an  organic  outgrowth  of  our  Ameri- 
can common  school  system,  aiming,  first,  to  instruct  and  benefit  the 
many,  rather  than  to  secure  the  highest  culture  in  a  few. 


♦  Eacb  term,  $2.00,  would  be  $0.00  per  year  for  eachrstudent.    Sixty  students  In  the 
elan  would  give  $860.00  for  the  class  per  year,  representing  the  interest  of  $3,600.00. 
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A  visit  to  the  laboratory  will,  we  confidently  assert,  prove  to  any- 
one that  the  wants  above  speciiied  are  real,  and  that  the  laboratory 
will  be  unable  to  properly  instruct  the  students  coming  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  unless  these  wants  are  satisfied. 

The  growth  of  the  Sta'e  is  so  rapid,  that  its  institutions  of  learning 
fall  behind,  unless  their  development  is  apace  with  that  of  the  State 
at  large.  So  far,  the  growth  of  the  laboratory  has  been  satisfac- 
tory ;  in  less  than  six  years  the  rooms  provided  for  the  laboratory 
and  thought  to  be  ample  by  many,  have  become  utterly  insufficient. 
At  present,  the  above  wants  of  the  laboratory  must  be  satisfied,  or 
it  will  become  unable  to  give  that  practical  instruction  which  is 
demanded  bv  the  students  who  throng  its  rooms. 


NORMAL  DEPAETMENT. 


BY    PROF.    S.    N.    FELLOWS. 


Rev.  Georqe  T hacker,  President  of  the  Joica  State  University : 

Dear  Sir:  —hi  accordance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report  and  recommendations: 

In  August,  1867,  I  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment. During  the  two  or  three  years  that  followed,  I  gave  the  sub- 
ject of  normal  instruction  much  earnest  thought  and  careful  investi- 
gation. I  endeavored  to  look  over  the  whole  field  and  to  inquire, 
not  only  what  are  the  educational  wants  of  Iowa  to-day,  but  what 
will  be  the  wrants  of  the  future.  It  seem  to  me,  that  by  wise  legisla- 
tion, that  should  look  to  present  and  prospective  demand  of  educa- 
tion, such  a  S}7stem  of  normal  schools  might  be  secured  as  would 
compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  apparent  delay  in  their  estab- 
lishment. 

The  plan  which  I  at  length  adopted,  I  had  the  honor  to  present  in 
a  report  to  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Marshall- 
town,  in  August,  18G9,  in  the  following  language,  viz.: 
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"  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State  University  is  at  the  head 
of  the  free  school  system  in  Iowa.  Students  from  every  part  of  the 
State,  having  begun  and  carried  forward  their  education  in  the  dis- 
trict and  high  schools  of  the  various  counties,  may  resort  to  the 
University  and  enjoy  freely  the  facilities  there  afforded  for  complet- 
ing a  classical,  scientific,  and  professional  course  ol  instruction. 

"Your  committee  would  suggest  as  the  University  is  at  the  head  of 
the  free  schools,  so  the  normal  department  thould  be  the  recognized 
head  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  ;  that  there  be  established 
also,  from  year  to  year  such  a  number  of  normal  schools  as  the  wants 
of  the  State  may  require  ;  that  these  normal  schools  be  properly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State  ;  that  they  all  be  of  the  same  grade, 
each  having  a  limited  course  of  study  and  furnished  with  all  the  fa- 
cilities of  a  training  school,  where  teachers  in  large  numbers  may  be 
gathered  and  receive  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  primary  grades 
and  in  the  common  or  district  schools  of  the  State.  The  normal  de- 
partment should  have  a  more  extended  course  of  study  and  facilities 
for  a  more  complete  scientific  and  professional  training  ;  so  that  even 
graduates  of  the  elementary  normal  schools  may,  if  they  desire,  at- 
tend the  University,  and  in  the  normal  and  other  departments,  pur- 
sue a  more  extended  course  of  readings,  study  and  lectures,  profes- 
sional and  scientific,  and  receive  a  certificate  or  diploma  correspond- 
ing to  their  proficiency."  This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  State  Teacher's  Association. 

One  year  after  the  above  action,  the  National  Normal  Association, 
at  its  session  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August,  1870,  received  and 
adopted  a  similar  plan,  which  was  presented  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  in  the  following  clear  and  forcible  statement, 
viz.: 

"  The  work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  so  distinctive  and  peculiar 
in  its  character  and  aims,  as  to  demand  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
training  therefor — a  training  especially  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  like  manner,  the  instructor  in  the  higher  departments 
of  education,  has  a  work  more  especially  his  own,  differing  widely  in 
it.-  motives  and  aims,  and  demanding  attainments  and  qualifications 
vcaj  different  from  those  of  the  elementary  teacher;  and  the  training 
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of  these  teachers  for  advanced  schools  should  be  suited  to  their  con- 
ditions and  necessities.  In  other  words,  the  necessities  of  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education  at  the  present  time,  demand  not  less  than 
two  grades  of  normal  schools — one  for  the  preparation  of  elementary 
teachers,  and  another  for  school  officers  and  instructors  in  the  higher 
departments.  These  two  classes  of  normal  schools  should  be  organ- 
ized and  conducted  as  separate  establishments" 

The  above  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  plan  I  had  previously 
presented  to  the  Association  at  Marshalltown,  is  truly  gratifying. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  normal  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  opened  in  September,  1855.  During  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  its  history,  it  was  practically  an  elementary  normal  school, 
having  much  of  that  time  a  model  school  and  other  appliances  of 
a  normal  school.  It  was  eminently  proper  at  that  time  that  this 
department  should  be  of  an  elementary  grade,  for  the  University 
itself  was  largely  engaged  in  preparatory  work. 

In  1867,  the  trustees  wisely  begun  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
scholarship  requisite  for  admission.  Gradually  this  work  has  gone 
forward  until  the  present  time.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  normal 
department  has  also  raised  its  standard  for  admission,  and  added  one 
year,  and  then  another  of  higher  branches  to  its  course  of  study ;  thus 
keeping  pace  with  the  academical  department  in  its  growth  and 
development.  The  result  is,  that  for  elementary  teachers,  the  nor- 
mal course  is  now  arranged,  has  too  many  of  the  higher  branches 
and  too  little  opportunity  for  elementary  drill;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  sufficiently  extended  for  higher  normal  culture. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  another 
step  forward  toward  the  consummation  of  the  system  before  men- 
tioned, by  transferring  all  elementary  normal  training  to  such  nor- 
mal schools  as  may  be  established  throughout  the  State,  reserving 
only  to  the  University  the  higher  normal  work  above    referred  to. 

My  reasons  for  the  above  are  briefly  these  : 

First,  the  University  can  never  realize  its  high  aims  by  doing  such 
elementary  work.  Elementary  normal  training,  if  carried  forward 
successfully,  would  require  the  reorganization  of  classes  for  drill  in 
the  common  English  branches,  the  re-establishment  of  a  model  or 
training  school,  and  the  addition  of  all  the  apparatus  and  appliances 
16 
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of  such  schools  in  other  States.  This  for  the  University,  would  be 
going  backward,  rather  than  forward. 

My  second  reason,  is  the  imperative  demand  there  is  throughout 
the  State  foi  elementary  normal  training,  together  with  the  fact  that 
to  some  extent,  this  department  is  a  bar  to  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools.  Of  the  twelve  thousand  teachers  in  Iowa,  as  near  as 
we  can  ascertain,  sixty  per  cent  hold  third  grade  certificates,  and 
ninety-four  per  cent  are  without  normal  training.  In  elementary 
schools  we  have  the  great  majority  of  ignorant  and  unskilled  teach- 
ers, and  from  these  schools  the  University  must  for  some  time  to 
come  receive  nearly  ail  its  students.  The  supreme  importance,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  the  State,  but  also  to  the  University,  of  having  this 
elementary  work  rightly  done,  can  be  scarcely  appreciated. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  given,  I  recommend 
that  the  friends  of  the  University  join  with  the  educators  of  Iowa  in 
urging  the  Legislature  at  its  coming  session  to  establish  normal 
schools  throughout  the  State,  securing  an  organic  connection  between 
said  normal  schools  and  this  department  ;  and  that  the  normal 
instruction  hereafter  given  in  the  University  be  such,  and  such  only, 
as  is  appropriate  to  an  institution  of  the  highest  grade. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


BY    AMOS    N.    CURRIER,    LIBRARIAN. 


Rev.  Geo*  T hacker,  President  of  the  Iowa  State  University: 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  University  Library  contains  four  thousand 
and  fifteen  (4015)  volumes,  exclusive  of  Public  Documents,  about  five 
hundred  in  number. 

These  books  have  been  carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
permanent  value  as  well  as  their  adaptation  to  the  present  wants  of  our 
students.  History  has  been  made  a  specialty,  and  in  particular  that 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  English-speaking  countries.  In  general 
literature  1ls''  foiled  ion  is  choice  rather  than  extensive,  embracing 
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the  best  productions  of  the  standard  authors,  and  some  rare  works 
of  special  inl ;ere3t,  Buch  as  the  publications  of  the  Chaucer  Society. 
'aphy,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Periodical  Literature  (Ameri- 
can and  foreign),  have  their  share  of  attention. 

Our  set  of  the  Ancient  Classics  is  mostly  complete,  while  French 
And  German  literature  have  not  been  neglected.  Liberal  expendi- 
ture has  been  made  for  valuable  works  of  reference,  such  as  Ency- 
clopedia.-, Dictionaries  of  Language,  Authors  Geography,  Antiqui- 
ties, etc.,  etc. 

A  full  catalogue  is  yet  in  manuscript  for  want  of  funds  to  print. 

An  index  is  in  course  of  preparation,  which,  when  completed,  will 
give  a  full  list  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  whole  collection,  and 
references  to  all  the  volumes  bearing  upon  each  topic.  This  Con- 
cordance of  Subjects  already  contains  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  references. 

The  Library  occupies  a  room  forty-two  by  twenty-seven  feet; 
plainly,  but  comfortably  furnished.  It  is  open  as  a  reading-room, 
and  for  the  issue  of  books,  seven  hours  each  day,  and  its  privileges 
are  free  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

But  our  present  Library  is  only  the  nucleus  of  one  adequate  to  our 
present  needs,  and  essential  to  the  best  advancement  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Its  best  supplied  departments  fall  far  short  of  a  reasonable  com- 
pleteness, while  many  others,  scarcely  less  important,  are  very 
meagerly  supplied.  Collections  of  books,  old,  rare,  or  curious,  are 
certainly  far  from  valueless,  but  are  luxuries  rather  than  necessaries. 
With  us,  the  accumulation  of  actual  working  capital  must  be  the 
sole  aim  for  years  to  come.  Fortunately,  material  of  this  sort  is 
attainable  in  the  richest  and  most  varied  abundance — the  priceless 
heritage  from  the  ages  past  and  the  vast  accumulations  of  our  own 
times. 

History  well  defined  as  "philosophy  teaching  by  example," 
claims  the  first  notice  from  its  intrinsic  value  and  its  attractiveness 
for  all  classes  of  thoughtful  readers.  While  no  part  of  this  wide 
field  should  be  unrepresented  in  our  selection,  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  continent  should  be  specially  complete. 

While  no  general  treatise  should  be  omitted,  of  even  greater  value 
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must  be  regarded  those  descriptive  of  specific  periods,  events,  move- 
ments in  the  normal,  social,  intellectual  and  political  world,  achieve- 
ments in  art,  science  and  literature,  material  advancement,  the  lives 
of  representative  men,  and  whatever  else  will  contribute  to  an  accu- 
rate, clear  and  complete  picture  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  progress  of  their  institutions.  Special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  collection  of  whatever  will  throw  light  upon  the  pre- 
historic period  or  the  language  and  history  of  our  rapidly  disappear- 
ing Indian  tribes. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  history  of  England  "  because  it  is 
the  history  of  our  own  nation  and  lineage  and  because  it  records 
the  development  of  liberty  and  the  institutions,  of  the  literature  and 
the  commerce  which  have  already  exercised  the  most  widely-spread 
influence  upon  the  human  family  and  which  are  destined  to  exercise 
a  still  more  extensive  influence  over  future  generations. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is,  of  course  the  history  of  the  na- 
tions of  Modern  Europe — a  field  of  great  extent  which  cannot  be 
too  fully  explored  or  too  carefully  studied.  In  Ancient  history  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome  is  of  the  highest  value  on  account  of  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  religion, 
literature,  and  entire  civilization  of  modern  times. 

Whatever,  therefore,  can  acquaint  us  with  its  facts  or  deduce  and 
enforce  its  lessons  must  be  regarded  of  essential  consequence. 

Xor  must  we  forget  Asia,  the  cradle  of  nations,  the  birth-place  of 
religion  and  civilization,  of  special  interest  just  now  as  the  grand 
theater  of  Christian  missions,  and  for  its  new  attitude  towards 
modern  idears  particularly  as  represented  by  ourselves. 

To  their  individual  histories  must  be  added  the  universal,  for  their 
connected  views  of  human  progress,  and  besides,  a  third  class  of 
treatises  of  quite  as  high  value  which  set  forth  the  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  consequences  of  influential  ideas,  principles  and  systems, 
such  as  histories  of  civilization,  relifiion,  education,  philosophy,  art, 
science,  literature,  government,  etc. 

On  each  of  these  topics,  too,  there  should  be  sought  books  written 
from  different  and  even  opposite  stand-points,  that  the  investigator  may 
be  able  to  save  himself  from  one-sided,  and  hence  incorrect  views  and 
conclusions. 
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Biography,  as  the  interpreter  and  representative  of  all  the  ages  and 
the  varied  phrases  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  record  and  exponent 
of  individual  life  and  character,1'  thus  setting  forth  not  the  ideal  but 
the  actual  and  possible,  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  history  and 
shows  its  claims  to  attention. 

As  the  University  is  largely  a  school  of  so  mice,  in  the  true  and 
catholic  sense  of  that  word,  the  scientific  deportment  of  its  library 
should  be  specially  extensive  and  complete,  drawing  its  stores  from 
the  whole  range  of  sciences,  material,  mental  and  moral,  and  giving 
a  full  account  of  their  history,  progress  and  vast  acquisitions,  as  well 
as  unfolding  and  illustrating  the;r  widest  applications  to  human  uses 
and  welfare. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  political  science  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense — a  knowledge  of  which  in  a  country  like  our 
own  must  always  be  of  the  first  importance. 

The  applications  of  the  sciences  in  the  professional  departments  of 
the  University  will  of  course  demand  a  large  supply  of  books  relating 
to  their  respective  fields. 

Adjacent  to  all  these  classes  and  partially  comprehending  them, 
lies  the  vast  field  of  general  literature,  rich  in  the  noblest  fruits  of 
the  genius,  knowledge,  and  culture  of  the  ages.  In  poetry  and  fiction, 
in  the  history  and  criticism  of  literature  and  art,  in  the  contributions  of 
the  essayist,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  whatever  has  high  merit  in 
style,  thought,  or  sentiment,  should  with  all  possible  speed,  and  in 
the  largest  vsriety  find  a  place  in  our  library. 

Another  "want  deserves  mention  here — that  of  a  Professor  of 
Books,  the  peer  of  any  instructor  in  the  University  in  ability,  and 
ocquirements,  who  shall  have  a  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  entire  library,  be  able  to  advise  the  students  as  to  the  use  of 
its  stores,  and  who,  besides,  shall  fully  comprehend  its  deficiencies 
and  wisely  supply  them. 

Such  a  library  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  and  welfare  of  the 
University,  as  a  store-house  of  knowledge,  furnishing  the  fullest 
record  of  the  acquisitions  and  achievements,  past  and  present,  in 
every  department  of  human  activity,  and  information  on  every  sub- 
juct   of  inquiry — appliances  necessary   to  the    broadest  and   most 
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accurate  scholarship  or  to  the  most  perfect  success  of  the  investiga- 
tor, bat  otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  professors  and  students 
alike. 

It  is  of  no  less  value  as  a  means  of  the  highest  and  truest  cul- 
ture, importing  information,  inciting  to  activity,  refining  the  feelings 
and  moulding  the  character,  by  inviting  to  the  society  of  the  learned, 
the  refined,  and  the  pure.  Who  can  estimate  the  personal  influence 
of  such  men  as  Socrates,  and  Arnold,  of  Rugby  ? 

But  in  a  well  furnished  library  are  gathered  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  all  time,  with  whom  we  may  enjoy  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion than  was  possible  when  they  dwelt  in  the  flesh.  "  They 
were  often  hid  and  inaccessible,  solitary,  impatient  of  interruption, 
fenced  in  by  etiquette,  but  the  thought  which  they  did  not  uncover  to 
their  bosom  friend,  they  now  reveal  to  us  the  strangers  of  another 
age.  Themselves  aroused  to  the  highest  energy  of  thouht  and  feel- 
ing, these  master  minds  stir  us  to  intellectual  effort,  and  inspire  our 
moral  faculties  with  a  sympathetic  activity. 

In  the  society  and  under  the  instruction  of  such  minds,  with  capac- 
ity and  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  student,  may  be  acquired,  as 
nowhere  else,  extensive  knowledge,  catholic  views,  a  varied  and 
and  thorongh  discipline,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  symmetrical  culture.  But  aside  from  its  value  to  the 
University,  a  thoroughly  furnished  library  is  of  high  consequence 
to  the  State. 

Placing  within  the  reach  of  all  a  vast  treasure  house  of  knowledge, 
it  would  stimulate  investigation,  and  attract  to  its  halls  inquiries  in 
every  department  of  labor  and  study,  thus  making  its  •  influence  for 
good  felt  in  avcry  corner  of  the  State. 

For  advantages  such  as  those  indicated  above,  no  Iowan  should  be 
compelled  to  depend  upon  the  munificence  of  other  States,  or  turn  his 
Steps  to  more  favorable  universities. 


Having  now  given  a  full   report  of  the  affairs  of  the   University 
for  the  interval  that  Las  elapsed  since  my  predecessors  report  to  the 
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la-i  General  Assembly,  it  only  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning its  further  development. 

My  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  become  is,  I  believe,  already  familiar 
10  you,  and  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  your  unqualified  approval, 
T<>  realize  that  idea  in  any  large  measure,  must  necessarily  be  the 
pork  of  years.     Bid  there  should  he  a  continual  advance  towards  it. 

An  institution  like  ours,  in  such  a  State  as  Iowa,  at  such  a  time 
MB  this,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  stationery  at  any  given 
point  in  its  history  for  a  single  year.  Its  only  proper  watchword  is 
■fcOG-RESS,  and  the  progress  should  be  steady  and  manifest  in  every 
element  of  healthy  growth  and  of  permanent  well-being.  But  in 
order  to  do  this  two  pre-requisites  are  indispensable: 

First.  A  vast  improvement  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. — 
The  University  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  schools  for  its  yearly 
accessions  of  students.  The  preparation  with  which  the  applicants 
offer  themselves  for  admission  to  the  University  is  chiefly  that  only 
which  they  have  been  able  to  make  at  those  schools.  But  so  far  are 
the  schools  in  which  Latin  is  taught  at  all  that  large  number  present 
themselves  who  have  not  even  the  least  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
■  that  language.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Faculty  are  under 
the  necessity  of  providing  further  elementary  study  of  Latin  in  the 
University,  thus  imposing  on  the  instructors  in  that  branch  of  a 
liberal  education  a  grade  of  labor  which  properly  belongs  only  to 
the  teachers  of  preparatory  schools. 

And'  it  often  occurs  that  those  who  propose  to  be  examined 
for  admission  are  entirely  ignorant  of  algebra,  because  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  studying  it,  so  that  an  examination  would  be 
useless,  and  is  of  course  refused  until  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by 
further  study.  Nor  is  this  the  worst:  for  of  those  who  are  qualified 
for  admission,  so  far  as  the  two  studies  now  named  are  concerned, 
some  are  so  little  acquainted  with  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  L^nited  States  History,  that  kindness  to  them  and  respect  for  the 
institution  alike  necessitate  their  rejection  ;  while  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  admitted  have  been  so  superficially  taught 
in  these  common  branches  as  to  be  seriously  embarrassed  in  their 
higher  studies  in  the  L'niversity. 
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These  remarks  have  reference  chiefly  to  our  Academical  Depart- 
ment. The  evil,  however,  is  not  limited  to  that,  but  extends  to  the 
Law  and  Medical  Schools  where  no  preliminary  examination  is 
required,  but  where  preparatory  knowledge  and  discipline  are  even 
more  important,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  in  these  departments 
comparatively  little  opportunity  is  afforded  for  general  culture,  and 
for  compensating  the  losses  incident  to  early  education. 

To  remove  this  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  highest  emcency 
and  value  of  the  University  it  is  entirely  necessary  that  our 
primary  schools  in  every  part  of  the  State  be  brought  up  to  a  far 
higher  degree  of  excellence  than  they  have  yet  attained.  The 
pupils  in  all  these  schools  should  be  so  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
elementary  branches  usually  taught  there,  as  to  be  well  qualified  for 
more  advanced  studies.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  of  the  most  imperative 
necessity  that  the  Legislature  should,  in  some  way,  provide  immedi- 
ately, at  least  one  normal  school,  and  others  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
be  established  and  sustained,  for  the  education  of  teachers.  It  is 
vain  to  hope  for  any  important  improvement  of  the  schools  without 
first  affording  the  teachers  facilities  for  preparing  themselves  for 
work.  Such  preparation  can  be  easily  and  advantageously  made 
only  in  institutions  organized  for  that  special  purpose.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  highest  degree  for  the  interest  of  the  University  that  the 
projected  normal  school  in  Iowa  Falls,  or  Springvale,  be  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  with  an  adequate  appropriation  for  defray- 
ing its  yearly  expenses.  Money  so  expended  would  be— indirectly 
and  remotely,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  truly, — an  outlay  for 
the  benefit  of  the  University,  and  of  all  the  denominational  colleges 
in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  of  our  primary  schools,  there  is, 
as  intimated  on  a  previous  page  of  this  report,  an  urgent  demand 
for  High  Schools  or  Academies.  In  every  county  there  should  be 
at  least  one  6uch  institution  in  order  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
may  have  acquired  a  good  elementary  education,  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  more  advanced  studies,  such  as  Latin, 
Greek,  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  and  the  Mathematics,  and 
thus  fit  themselves  for  the  usual  four  years' course  in  our  highest 
institutions. 
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To  the  effecting  of  these  improvements  in  the  means  of  popular 
education,  all  friends  of  the  University,  and  all  believers  in  the 
mportance  of  sound  learning  and  thorough  mental  cultivation,  would 
give  their  united,  untiring  efforts,  and  the  whole  weight  of  their 
nnuence.  Next  to  trae  morality  and  religion,  there  is  nothing  more 
conducive  to  all  the  great  interests  of  a  State  than  the  knowledge  and 
the  power  to  use  it,  which  may  be  acquired  by  our  young  men  and 
young  women  diligently  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction  thus  enlarged  and  made  complete. 

The  Second  pre-requisite  to  the  best  development  of  the  University 
is  a  sufficiency  of  money. 

To  argue  this  would  be  superfluous.  Facilities  for  education  can 
no  more  be  had  without  pecuniary  cost  than  without  time  and 
thought.  It  is  proposed  in  this  closing  paragraph  to  do  more  than 
name  the  objects  which  demand  speedy  expenditures,  and  make  a 
large  appropriation  by  the  legislature  a  matter  of  stern  necessity. 

1.  The  Medical  Department.  The  professors  in  this  department 
have  hitherto  served  the  University  gratituously,  and  those  who  are 
non-residents  have  even  defrayed  their  own  traveling  and  hotel 
expenses,  besides  being  subjected  to  a  considerable  loss  of  medical 
practice  by  reason  of  their  absence  from  home  two  days  ot  every 
week  during  the  medical  term.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
do  this  much  longer.  And  it  this  department  is  to  be  sustained,  as 
it  doubtless  will  be,  provision  should  be  made  for  paying  them  a  fair 
compensation,  and  for  furnishing  them,  if  possible,  with  more  ample 
accommodations  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

2.  The  Law  Department  is  in  need  of  large  additions  to  its 
library  immediately,  and  if  the  number  of  students  continue  to  in- 
crease  as  it  has  done,  it  will  soon  become  extremely  difficult  to  do 
without  an  entire  re-furnishing  of  the  lecture-room. 

3.  The  Academical  Department — The  wants  of  the  several 
chairs  in  this  department  are  set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  .  and 
urgency  by  the  Professors  themselves,  in  the  papers  to  which  your- 
attention  has  been  before  directed.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  money 
can  hardly  be  used  with  greater  advantage  to  the  students  and  the 
University  than  by  supplying  those  gentlemen  with  whatever  helps, 
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it  may  be  in  your  power  to  grant  them  in  their  zealous  endeavors  to 
enlarge  and  otherwise  improve  their  several  departments  of  labor. 

The  University  Library. — The  remarks  of  Professor  Currier,  in 
his  paper  on  this  subject  contains  suggestions  of  too  great  value  to 
be  reasonably  overlooked  by  either  the  Legislature  or  the  Regents. 
For  it  is  hardly  possible  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  on  a  large, 
increasing,  and  well  assorted  library  viewed  as  auxiliary  to  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  University,  and  to  the  general  interest  of 
letters,  science,  and  all  true  intellectual  culture.  As  it  now  is, 
our  library,  thanks  to  the  wise  and  effecient  management  of  the 
Librarian,  possesses  rare  excellence,  containing,  as  it  does,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  light  and  ephemeral  literature;  and  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  value,  being  resorted  to  every  day  by  large  num- 
bers of  students,  in  comparatively  few  instances  tor  entertainment, 
but  chiefly  for  the  acquisition  of  substantial  knowledge.  When  it 
shall  have  become  what  a  University  library  ought  to  be,  when  our 
one  small  room  shall  have  been  exchanged  for  many  spacious  halls, 
and  our  four  thousand  volumes  multiplied  to  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand,  then  it  will  be  to  the  people  at  large  what  it  is  to-day  to 
the  members  of  the  University,  opening  its  doors  to  all  seekers  for 
knowledge  without  limitations  to  classes  or  communities,  and  offer- 
ing to  every  aspirant  for  learning,  all  the  help  which  books  can  give. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  great  desideratum  must  necessarily  be 
very  general,  but  in  order  to  any  approximation  towards  it,  a  con- 
stant expenditure  will  be  indispensable. 

5.  The  Salaries  of  the  Academical  and  Normal  Professors  and 
other  Instructors.  There  are  at  least  two  forcible  reasons  why 
many  of  these  salaries  should  be  increased.  First,  they  are  at 
present  very  small  for  the  amount  and  kind  of  service  rendered.  It 
would  doubtless  be  impossible  to  secure  service  of  equal  value  from 
other  men,  (should  any  occasion  impose  the  necessity  of  seeking 
it)  without  an  additional  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
Secondly,  the  compensation  allowed  to  some  of  our  Professors  is 
too  limited  to  yield  a  comfortable  support  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  it  is  a  pertinent  question  whether  our  prosperous  State 
oa/n  afford  to  practice  such  economy. 
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6.  A  Home  for  Female  Students.  It  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  speedy  erection  of  a  building  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  to  be  coutinued  in  the 
University,  every  inducement  should  be  offered  to  young  women  to 
come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  At  present  many  are  deterred 
from  coming  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  homes.  Should  all 
come  who  desire  to  do  so,  the  difficulty  would  prove  to  be  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  families  in  Iowa  City 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  students  with  room  and  board, 
very  generally  give  the  preference  to  young  men.  The  result  is, 
that  the  number  of  young  woman  in  the  University  is  comparatively* 
small,  and  in  many  instances  their  apartments  are  extremely  ill- 
adapted  to  their  wants.  The  heroism  which  some  of  them  exhibit 
in  the  steady  pursuit  of  knowledge,  despite  undesirable  localities  and 
many  other  discomforts,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

To  remedy  this  evil  of  poor  accommodations,  a  building  should 
be  erected  exclusively  for  young  ladies,  in  a  retired  spot,  at  a  conve- 
nient distance  from  the  University,  with  rooms  and  bed  rooms  for 
fifty  students,  and  apartments  for  superintendent  and  matron, 
besides  a  dining-hall  and  parlors, — to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Regents,  and  managed  with  that  wise  economy  which  would  secure 
the  greatest  comfort  and  advantages,  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
6tudent,  and  without  pecuniary  loss  or  gain  to  the  University. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  University  park  and  buildings,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  repairs,  fuel,  gas,  printing,  postage,  stationery, 
and  many  other  sources  of  expense  which  it  is  equally  impossible 
either  to  foresee  or  avoid,  make  a  large  contingent  fund  an  absolute 
necessity. 

With  this  statement  of  our  needs  of  a  large  appropriation  of 
funds  by  the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly,  this  report  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 
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4J88ETS    OF    THE    IOWA    STATE    UNIVERSITY,    JUNE    20,  1872. 

Interest  bearing  notes  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate. $166,550.20 
Contract   notes  taken  in   part  payment  of  University  lands 

sold 34,665.98 

Contract  notes  taken  in  part  payment  of  Saline  lands  sold.        2,310.10 

Total  working  capital $203,526.28 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale,  estimated  present  value .        2,100.00 
Lands  unsold,  estimated  value 27,300.00 

*Total  assets $232,926.28 

ASSETS  JUNE    20,   1873. 

Mortgage  notes $166,568.93 

University  land  contract  notes 33,865.86 

Saline  land  contract  notes 2,005.57 

Cash  on  hand 381.17 

Total  working  capital $202,821.53 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale 2,100.00 

Lands  unsold,  estimated  value 27,300.00 

*Total  assets $232,221.53 

ASSETS    SEPTEMBER    30,    1873. 

Mortgage  notes $167,321.51 

University  land  contract  notes 33,600.20 

Saline  land  contract  notes 1,899.82 

Working  capital $202,821.53 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale 2,100.00 

Lands  unsold,  estimated  value 27,300.00 

*  Total  assets $232,221.53 

*  Exclusive  of  buildings  and  grounds  used  for  school  purposes. 
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The  shrinkage  of  $704.75  for  the  year  ending  June  20th,  1873, 
was  caused  by  the  cancellation,  for  non-payment  of  interest,  of  notes 
and  contracts  with  John  G.  Clark  and  Thomas  Lowe,  of  Polk  county, 
Iowa. 

The  unsold  lands  of  the  University  are  located  as  follows  : 

UNIVERSITY    LANDS. 

Decatur  county 1440  acres. 

Davis  county 880  acres. 

Hardin  county 120  acres. 

Lucas  county 600  acres. 

Wapello  county 280  acres. 

Warren  county 80  acres. 

SALINE    LANDS. 

Appanoose  county 1760  acres. 

Decatur  county 280  acres. 

Lucas  county 1000  acres. 

Monroe  county 160  acres. 

Wayne  county 560  acres. 

Donated  by  citizens  of  Iowa  City 680  acres. 

Total 7840  acres. 

Estimated  value,  June  20th,  1873 $27,300.00 

EXHIBIT  SHOWING  THE  INCOME  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FROM  JUNE  20,   1871, 
TO  JUNE  20,  1872. 

Cash  on  hand,  $11,995.72,  less  warrants  unpaid,  $1,681.22,  .  $10,314.50 

Received  for  rent,  year  ending  June  20,  1872 315.83 

Received  for  tuition,  Collegiate  department 2,240.00 

Received  for  tuition,  Law  department 2,465.00 

Received  for  tuition,  Medical  department 1,801.00 

Received  for  interest  on  principal  fund 19,923.95 

Received  for  interest  on  income  cash ,  761.06 

1  lecei  red  from  State  Treasurer 7,750.00 

EXHIBIT    SHOWING    INCOME    OF    UNIVERSITY    FROM    JUNE    20,    1872, 
TO  JUNE  20,  1873. 

Received  for  rent 197.70 
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Received  for  tuition,  Collegiate  department 2,730.00 

Received  for  tuition,  Law  department 3,380.00 

Received  for  tuition,  Medical  department 2,255.00 

Received  for  interest  on  principal  fund 19, 754. 77 

Received  for  interest  on  income  cash 2,202.48 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 45,950.00 

EXHIBIT     SHOWING    INCOME    OF    UNIVERSITY    FROM   JUNE    20,    1873, 
TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1873. 

Received  for  tuition,  Collegiate  department 1,175.00 

Received  for  tuition,  Law  department 2,520.00 

Received  for  tuition,  Medical  department 849.00 

Received  for  interest  on  principal  fund 880.94 

Received  for  interest  on  income  cash 916.66 

Received  for  sale  ot  old  seats 117.00 

$128,499.89 

ESTIMATE  OF   INCOME  FROM  SEPTEMBER  30,  1873,  TO  JUNE  20,  1874. 

Tuition,  Collegiate  department $  1,650.00 

Tuition,  Law  department 1,000.00 

Tuition,  Medical  department 1,500.00 

Interest 1 9,000.00 

$23,150.00 
The  receipts  for  tuition  from  the  Law  Department  for  the  present 
term  as  shown  in  exhibit  ending  September  30,  1873,  are  unusually 
large,  a  majority  of  the  students  in  that  department  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  paying  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  for 
the  entire  year. 

The  tuition  being  when  paid  in  advance  by  the  year $  50.00 

And  by  the  term,  (20  each) 60.00 

Disbursed  for  incidentals  for  Treasurer's   office,  accounts  for  which 
were  audited  by  the   Examining    Committee    and  no  warrant  issued 

therefor,  from  June  20,  '71  to  June  20,  '72 $  42.25 

From  June  20,  '72,  to  June  20,  '73 29.48 

Total $71.73 
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OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  all  the  officers  and  instructors  of  the 
University  with  their  salaries  annexed. 

For  the  official  designation,  see  the  President's  report  to  the  Board. 

President  George  Thacher $  2,800.00 

Professor  Nathan  R.  Leonard 1,800.00 

"          Gustavus  Hinrichs 2,250.00 

"         Charles  A.  Eggert 1,800.00 

."         Win.  G.  Hammond 2,200.00 

"         Chester  C.  Cole 800.00 

"         Amos  N.  Currier 1,800.00 

"         Stephen  N.  Fellows 1,800.00 

"         John  F.  Dillon 100.00 

"         W.  F.  Peck 900.00 

"         P.  J.  Farnsworth 900.00 

"         W.  S.  Robertson 900.00 

"         W.  D.  Middleton 900.00 

"         J.  C.  Schrader 900.00 

"         Leonard  F.  Parker 1,800.00 

"         William  E.  Miller 600.00 

"         Elmer  F.  Clapp. .  / 900.00 

"         Philetus  II.  Philbrick 1,600.00 

"         Fredrick  Mott 1,800.00 

"         Gilbert  L.  Pinkham   1,500.00 

Instructor  Celia  A.  M.  Currier 900.00 

"         Win.  C.  Preston 1,200.00 

"         Frank  E.  Nipher 900.00 

"         Elizabeth  A.  Griffith 900.00 

"         Joseph  C.  Mathews 900.00 

"         J.  B.  Charlton 

Dr.  R.  W.  Pryce 100.00 

Dr.  E.  H.  Hazen : 300.00 

Dr.  Mark  Ranney 100.00 

Instructor,  Miss  P.  Milliken 700.00 

E.  (Mark,  Treasurer 1,000.00 

W.  J.  Haddock,  Secretary 800.00 
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Appropriations  madU  by  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  June  Session  1873,  for  the  year 
cout.it,  ncing  June  20,  L873,  and  >  nding  June  20,  1874,/or  the  purposes  specified: 

Miss  Loughridge,  balance  due $    222.23 

Catalogues 630.00 

Medical  Professors,  six 5,400.00 

Academic  Professors,  seven 12,600.00 

Professor  Pinkham,  salary .' 1,500.00 

W.  C.  Preston,  salary 1,200.00 

Dr.  Hazen,  salary 300.00 

Dr.  Ranney,  salary '. 100.00 

Judge   Dillon,  salary 100.00 

Dr.  Price,  salary 100.00 

J.  C.  Mathews,  salary 900.00 

Miss  Griffith,  salary 900.00 

Mrs.  Currier,  salary 900.00 

Prof.  Hammond,  salary 2,200.00 

Judge  Cole,  salary 800.00 

Judge  Mott,  salary 600.00 

Judge  Miller,  salary 1,800.00 

President,  salary 2,800.00 

Secretary,  salary 800.00 

Treasurer,  salary 1,000.00 

Janitor's  expenses  and  salary 750.00 

Miss  Milliken 700.00 

Fuel 1,500.00 

Incidental  and  repairs 1,500.00 

Printing \ 400.00 

Traveling  expenses  of  President 300.00 

\V«»od  cutting 150.00 

Gas 450.00 

Executive  Committee 100.00 

Medical  Janitor 240.00 

Language  chair,  four 300.00 

Law  Library 500.00 

F.  E.  Xiphcr,  salary 900.00 

Lawn,  Grounds,  &c 500.00 

For  mathematical  chair 2,250.00 

Prof.  Hinrichs,  medical  salary 450.00 

Medical   Library 200.00 
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Assistant  White's  chair $     400.00 

Commencement  expenses 400.00 

General  Library 1,500.00 

Laboratory 500.00 

Surgery  chair 200.00 

Materia  niedica  chair •.  . .  100.00 

Theory  and  practice  chair 100.00 

Obstetric,  &c,  chair 200.00 

Anatomy  chair   200.00 

Dissecting  material • 500.00 

Physiology  chair 150.00 

George  Fink's  bill 1 1.63 

Examining  Committee  Law  Department 70.00 

Advertising  Law  Department 100.00 

Advertising  University 100.00 

Music 30.00 

Cord  wood  (150  cords) 900.00 

Finishing  lecture  rooms 500.00 

Unpresented  bills 380.00 

$52,383.86 
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SUMMARY. 

By  examining  the  foregoing  we  find  the  following: 
Total  amount  of  University  Income.  Fund  from  the  20th  of 

June,  1871,  to  the  1st  day  of  October,  1873 $128,499.89 

Total  disbursements  for  the  same  period 103,415.93 

Balance  October  1,  1873 $  25,083.96 

I  iy  the  appropriation  bill  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for 
the  year  commencing  June  20th,  1873,  and  ending  June 
20th,  1874,  it  "will  be  seen  that  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  ictual  expenses  of  the  University  for  that  time 

is  the  sum  ot $  52,383.86 

As  the  foregoing  report  shows,  there  was  paid  of  this  sum 
from  June  20th,  1873,  up  to  October  1st,  1873,  the  sum 
of 4,993.79 

Balance  payable  by  June  20th,  1874 $  47,390.07 

Balance  in  Treasery  October  1,  187:5,  as  stated 25,083.96 

Estimated  income    of  University  from  the  1st  of  October, 

1873,  to  June  20th,  1874,  as  shown  herein    23,150.00 

Total $  48,233.96 

The  unexpended  part  of  the  appropriation  for  current  year 
and  which  will  be  required  and  all  drawn  by  June  20th, 

1874,  as  before  shown  is $  47,390.07 

Balance  on  June  20th,  1874 $        843.89 

The  foregoing  is  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  University 
finances  since  June  20th,  1871. 

The  University  fiscal  year  ends  June  20th  of  each  year,  and  in  order  to 
present  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  accounts  and  business  it  was  nee 
essary  to  commence  our  report  at  the  date  named. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  University  fiscal 
year,  June  20th,  1874,  there  will  only  be  in  the  University  Treasury  the 
sum  of  ^843.89  or  thereabouts,  depending  upon  payments  of  interest 
and  tuitions,  &c. 

The  original  vouchers  and  receipts  are  on  file  in  the  Secretary's  office, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Oct.  1,  1873. 

C.  C.  CARPENTER,  Chairman. 
WM.  J.  HADDOCK,  Secretary.] 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


OF    THE 


STATE  UNIVERSITY 


TO     THE 


BOARD    OF    REGENTS. 


SEPTEMBER  15,  1873. 


DES  MOINES: 

B.    J'.    CLARKSON,    STATE   I'KJ  S1Y;K. 

1873. 


To  His  Excellency,  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  Governor  of  Iowa  and 

Ex-officio    President    of  the    Board  of  Regents    of  the    State 

University. 

Dear    Sir: — The    following    report    of   the    affairs    of    the     State 

I  Fniversity  for  the  two  years  ending  September  loth,  1873,  is  herewith 

respectfully  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  agreeably  to  the  16th 

section    of  the    84th  chapter  of  the   laws  enacted   by   the   Thirteenth 

General  Assembly. 

The  Regents  having  exercised  constant  supervision  and  control  .of 
of  these  affairs  during  the  period  named,  the  report,  of  course,  con- 
tains but  little  not  already  known  to  them. 

It  being  also  understood  that  the  object  of  the  act  of  the  legislature 
requiring  a  biennial  report  is  the  furnishing  of  information  concerning 
the  University  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  I  have  prepared  it  with 
that  end  in  view,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  that  the  representations 
made  shall  result  in  a  new  interest  in  this  important  State  institution 
on  the  part  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  secure  for  it,  not 
only  their  profound  respect,  but  that  material  aid  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  continued  operation,  growth,  and  its  future  eminence 
among  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  our  country. 

GEO.  THACHER,   President. 
State  University,  Iowa  City,  Sept.  15,  1873. 


REPORT. 


I.     CONCERNING  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

I.       LAW    DEPARTMENT. 

^  Board  of  Regents,  a,  their  meeting  in  June,  ,872,  agreeably 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Law  Profess,  ordered  that 'the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Lw  Department  should  thereafter  include  the  study 
of  1  leading  and  Practice.  * 

In  pursuance  of  this  action,  JameS  B.  Edmonds,  of  Iowa  City  was 
employed  to  give  instruction  in  those  branches  during  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  following  year.  ° 

In  June,  1873,  the  place  occupied  by  Mr.  Edmonds  was  constituted 
a  professorship,  and  Hon.  Frederick  Mott,  previously  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  was  elected  to  the  chair. 

II.       MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  June,  1872,  the  professorship  of  obstetrics  and  that  of  diseases 
o  women  and  children  were  united  and  John  C.  Shrader  M  D' 
who,  although  nominally  professor  of  the  former  only,  had  been 
performmg  the  duties  of  both  chairs,  was  elected  to  the  new  chair 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Regents,  Elmer  F.  Clapp  M  D  of 
Washington,  Iowa  haying  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties'  of 'the 
chair  of  Anatomy  during  the  preceding  term  of  the  Medical  Depart 
ment,  was  elected  to  that  professorship.  ' 

In  October,  1872  the  Medical  Faculty  appointed  J.  B.  Charlton,  M 
D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  at  the  preceding  commence 
mentm  March,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Curator  oflhe  I,  Item 
ical  Museum.  uatora" 

III.       NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

In  June  1873,  Miss  Sarah  T.  Longhridge  closed  her  connection 
with  the  University  a.  instructor  in  the  Normal  Department-a 
pos,t,on  which  she  had  filled  with  great  ability  for  several  yea  s- 
.n  consequence  of  ehanges  which  rendered  her  services  no  longer 
necessary.  ^"gej 
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IV.       ACADEMICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

In  June,  1871,  Gustavus  Ilinrichs,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Science,  was  made  Director  of  the  Laboratory,  and  Wm.  C.  Preston, 
B.  Ph.,  Instructor  in  Natural  Science,  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  Alex- 
ander Thomson,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  who 
resigned  his  place  in  March,  1873,  to  accept  a  Professorship  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  M.  Currier,  instructor  in  Latin,  vacated  her  place  for  the 
year  1871-2,  but  resumed  it  at  the  opening  of  1872-3. 

Mr.  L.  Smith  Hanna  was  employed  as  assistant  in  Latin  during 
1871-2. 

Miss  Caroline  H.  Pinkham  was  employed  as  assistant  in  English 
during  the  year  1872-3. 

Mr.  Otto  Schmidt  resigned  his  place  as  instructor  in  German  in 
January,  1873,  and  in  the  following  spring  Joseph  C.  Mathews,  A.  M., 
a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1870,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Miss  Priscilla  Milliken,  A.  B.,  of  the  class  of  1872,  was  at  the  same 
time  chosen  assistant  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  June,  1873,  the  Regents  elected  P.  H.  Philbrick,  C.  E.,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering,  and  Gilbert  L.  Pinkham,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  in 
the  class  of  1869,  who  had  been  instructor  in  English  since  September, 
1871,  was  chosen  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

In  July,  1873,  Chnrles  A.  White,  M.  D.,  after  five  years  of  laborious 
and  most  valuable  service  as  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  having 
been  elected  to  a  similar  professorship  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  re- 
signed his  chair  in  the  University. 

Including  the  Professor  of  Natural  Science  yet  to  be  elected,  the 
Faculties,  arranged  not  by  departments  but  in  the  order  of  individual 
appointments,  consist,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  list,  of 


The  President 1 

Professors 20 

Lecturers 

Instructors 4 

Assistants 3 

Total 3J 
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ItshoulJ  be  stated  that  the  great  number  of  students  in  the  Aca, 
d«mical  Department  has  occasionally  necessitated  the  employment  of 
advanced  pupils  as  teachers  of  some  of  the  lower  classes.  These 
Msistant  pupils  are  not  counted  in  the  summary  above  given. 
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FACULTY. 


GEORGE  THACHER, 

PRESIDENT. 

ATHAN  R,  LEONARD,  A.M., 

PROFESSOR    OF    MATHEMATICS    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

GUSTAVUS  HINRICHS,  A.M.,  M.I), 

PROFESSOR    OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  AND    DIRECTOR  OF  THE    LABORATORY. 

CHARLES  A.  EGGERT,  A.M., 

PROFESSOR    OF    MODERN    IANGUAGES     AND    LITER ATUEE. 

WM.  G.  HAMMOND,  LL.D., 

RESIDENT    PROFESSOR    OF    LAW. 

CHESTER  C.  COLE,  LL.D., 

(Of  the  Supreme  Court,  j 

PROFESSOR    OF    COMMERCIAL    LAW,  AND    THE    LAW    OF  PERSONS 

AND    PERSONAL     RIGHTS. 

AMOS  N.  CURRIER,  A.M., 

PROFESSOR    OF    THE    LATIN    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR    OF    NATURAL     SCIENCE, 

STEPHEN  N.  FELLOWS,  I). I)., 

PROFESSOR    OF    DIDACTICS. 

JOHN   F.   DILLON,  LL.D., 

(U.  S.  Circuit  Judge.) 
PROFESSOR    OF    MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 
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\Y.   P    PECK,  M.D., 

PROFESSOR   OF   BTJBOBBY. 

P.  J.  FARNSWORTH,  M.D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA. 

W.  S.  ROBERTSON,  M.D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

W.  D.  MIDDLETON,  M.D., 

PROFESSOR   OF    PHYSIOLOGY    AND     MICROSCOPIC   ANATOMY. 

J.  C.  SCHRADER,  M.D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    OBSTETRICS,    AND    DISEASES    OF    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN. 

LEONARD  F.  PARKER,  A.M., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

WILLIAM  E.  MILLER, 

(Of  the  Supreme  Court,) 
PROFESSOR    OF    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    CRIMINAL    LAW. 

ELMER  F.  CLAPP,  M.D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    ANATOMY. 

PHILETUS  H.  PHILBRICK,  M.S.,  O.E., 

PROFESSOR    OF    CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

FREDERICK  MOTT,   A.B., 

PROFESSOR    OF    PLEADING    AND    PRACTICE. 

CELIA   A.  M.  CURRIER,  B.S., 

INSTRUCTOR    IN     LATIN. 

GILBERT  L.  PINKHAM,  A.M., 

PROFESSOR    OF    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE. 
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WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON,   B.  Ph., 

LECTURER   ON    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 

FRANK  E.   NIPHER,   B.  Ph., 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 

ELIZABETH  A.  GRIFFITH,  B.  Ph., 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    MATHEMATICS. 

JOSEPH  C.  MATTHEWS,    A.M., 

INSTRUCTOR     IN     GERMAN. 

J.  B.  CHARLTON,  M.D., 

DEMONSTRATOR     IN     ANATOMY. 

R    W.  PRYCE,  M.D., 

PRO-SECTOR    OF    SURGERY. 

E.  H.  HAZEN,  M.D., 

LECTURER    ON    OPHTHALMOLOGY     AND    OTOLOGY. 

MARK  RANNEY,  M.D., 

Saperinteudent  of  the  Iowa  Hospital  lOr  the  Insaue,) 
LECTURER    ON     [NSAN1TY. 

PRISCILLA  MILLIKEN,   A.B., 

ASSISTANT    IN    GREEK    AND    LATIN. 


II.    THE  STUDENTS. 

For  the  names  ami  residences  you  are  referred  to  the  Last  two  cata- 
logues already  in  your  hands,  copies  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  following  (able  shows  the  numbers  according  to  departments 
ami  grades  in  each  year,  1871—2: 

Law  Department 64 

Medical  Department 71 

OBMAL  Department 23 

Academical  Department 

Resident  Graduates 4 

Seniors 20 

Juniors 25 

Sophomores 32 

Freshmen 64 

Sub-Freshmen 135-280 

Special  Students 85 

523 
Counted  Twice 8 

Total 515 
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1872-3. 

Law  Department 85 

Medical  Department 17 

Normal   Department 70 

Academical    Department 

Resident  Graduates 2 

Seniors 20 

Juniors 0 

Sophomores 53 

Freshmen 51 

Sub-Freshmen 153-301 

Special  Students 82 

Omitted  by  mistake 2 

557 
Counted   Twice 6 

Total 551 

Total  for  both  years 1066 

Names  in  both  Catalogues 235 

Not  counting  Duplicates 831 


III.   DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


BACHELOR    OF    LAWS. 


18V 1-2. 
Baldwin,  Charles,  Jr. 
Bishop,  Geo.  S. 
Bruckart,  Daniel  W. 
Burling,  Frederick  S. 
Cut.  Edward  M. 
Campbell,  Alva  E. 
Clingman,  Stephen 
Colburn,  Ernest  A. 
Cox,  Edwin  II. 
Croy,  John  T.  V. 
Del  alio yde,  John 
Eaton,  Willard  L. 
Elwell,  Jo  C. 
Finn,  George  L. 
Hand,  George  W. 
Hewitt,  Reuben 
Hoffman,  William 
Howe,  Horatio  S. 
Hoxie,  Thomas. 
Kaeiser,  William  M. 
Kelley,  Horace  A. 
Kissiok,  Robert 
Lynch,  Theron  Y. 
-McAllister,  Stephen  S. 
Me  Andrews,  Peter  D. 
McCall,  John  A. 
Mary,  John  C. 
Manning,  Calvin 
Miller,  Daniel  F.,  Jr. 
Mize,  Thomas  J. 


1872-73. 
Adams,  Jordan  C. 
Anderson,  William  B. 
Bain,  James  H. 
Benton,  Frederick  B. 
Berger,  Charles   A. 
Britton,  James 
Burk,  William  D. 
Burr,  Porter  W.  (b.  s.) 
Carney,  James  L.  (b.  s. 
Chambers,  Louis  D. 
Clark,  Joseph  J. 
Cone,  James  W. 
Conklin,  William  F. 
Conner,  J.  Perry 
Crane,  Theodore  F. 
Edwards,  Joe  A. 
Edwards,  John  N. 
Elwood,  Milton  S. 
Ervin,  W.  A.  (a.  b.,  w.) 
Evans,  Arthur  J. 
Everett,  John  A.   (b.  s.) 
Fisher,  Louis  W.  (a.  b.) 
Gilliland,  John  M. 
Grant,  Whitaker  M. 
Greer,  William  A. 
Hager,  Alphonso  >Y. 
Hale,  William  AV. 
Harpole,  Enoch 
Harrington,  Benj.  F. 
Hart,  Uriel  S. 
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Morris,  Calvin  B. 
Names,  Charles  E. 
Names,  Loring  Wi 
Reraley,  Howard  M. 
Rodman,  George  G. 
Scofield,  Charles  S. 
Smalley,  Henry  D. 
Stem,  Hulbert  L. 
Walters,  Geo.  W. 
Wilson,  John 
Wood,  Nathan  H. 
Wood,  Oliver  H. 
Wullweber,  Hally  G. 
Young,  Joseph  W.,  Jr. — 44. 


Hasner,  Emerson  E. 

Hendershott,  Louis  C. 

Hiekey,  Mary  B. 

Hubbard,  James  E. 

Hull,  Andrew  J. 

Isbell,  Nelson  G. 

Jefferies,  William  J. 

Johnson,  John  B. 

Kelley,  Edmund  L. 

Lacey,   Harry 

Lauder,  H.  J.  (a.  b.) 

Lee,  Timothy  W.  P. 

MeClain,    Emlin   (a.  b.) 

McElroy,  E.  E.  (b.  s.,  c.) 

Matthews,  Joseph  P. 

Miller,  Benjamin  S. 

Oglevie,  George  B. 

Reed,  Benjamin  F. 

Russell,  George  P. 

Russell,  Henry  C. 

Scott,  Joseph  W. 

Snediker,  R.  Truman. 

Stone,  Frank  E. 

Weeks,  Elbert  W. 

White,  George  W. — 55 ;  total,  99. 


DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 


1871-2. 
Barnes,  Samuel  M. 
Charlton,  Joseph  B. 
Davis,  Joseph  W. 
Hunt,  Nathan 
Jennings,  John  M. 
Kulp,  John  II. 
Lilly,  Melvin  VV. 
Nichols,  Wm.  II. 
Paguin,  Cyril  O. 


1872-3. 
Andrews,  Charles  Hamlin 
Barnes,  Henry  E.  W. 
Blain,  William  Otterbien 
Benhara,  Frank 
Bawden,  Henry  Lighton 
Carmichael,  Benjamin   Franklin 
Cook,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Eberly,  Levi    B. 
Eckels,  Leander  Piatt 
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Reynolds,  Benj.  II. 
Wing,  Francis  B.  II. 
Webber,  Clarence  L. 

Shepard,  Anna  A. 
Whitfield,  Isabel  G. 

Ad  Euxdkm. 

Barnes,  Thos.  II. 

Holmes,  Jesse — 16. 


Evans,  Warren  Bourn 

Glenny,  William  M. 

Ilanna,  John  Walker 

Hilton,  William  Montague 

Hempstead,  John  William 

Koogler,  William  Hamilton 

Lee,  James  Allison 

Lee,  Charles  Eugene 

Louthan,  Bruce  Sillers 

Mountain,  Noble  Washington 

Preston,  Charles  Hicklen 

Robertson,  James  Carson 

Reiterman,  Charles 

Scott,  James 

Sill,  Harvey  Newell 

Taft,  Orlando  Davis 

Viergen,  Heerke  H. 

Ward,  Thomas  Richard 

White,  James  Albert 

Cleaves,  Miss  M.  Abbie 

Hay,  Mrs.  Rilla 

Preston,  Mrs.  Jane  A. — 31 ;  total,  47. 


BACHELOR  OF  DIDACTICS. 


1871-2. 
Kennedy,  John  A. 
Lytle,  Wm. 
McClellan,  Geo.  F. 
Wood,  Alfred 
Camp  Kate  L. 
Cool,  Alice  L. 
Deering,  Mary  E. 
Eaton,  Lida 
Kinney,  Amanda  1). 
McCowan,  Mary  T. 
Musselman,  Clara  B. 
Odell,  Alice 


1872-3. 
McClelland,  P.  W. 
Macy,  Nathan  W. 
Mattison,  Thomas 
Sheldon,  Albert 
Seerley,  Homer  II. 
Vierth,  Joseph  H. 
White,  Charles  E. 
Minthorn.  Phebe  H. 
Morse,  Charlotte 
Muzzey,  Sophronia  M. 
Ogg,  Mary 
Pearson,  L.  J. 
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Patterson,  Lillie  L. 
Persing  Georgia 
Romans,  Hannah 
Ward,  Annie  B. 
Whiting,  Eva  M. 
Wicks,  Mattie  A, 


is 


Rogers,  Ursula  M. 

Thomas,  Elizabeth. — 14;  total,  32. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


1871-2. 
Anderson,  Win.  B. 
Boyd,  Robert  A. 
Cousins,  Edward  B< 
Craig,  W.  Bayard 
Gordon,  Perry  N. 
Lytle,  Wm. 
McClain,  Emlin 
Powers,  LeGrand 
Saunderson,  Robert 
Swisher  Abram 
Wilson,  Dan'l  S. 
Eaton,  Lida 
Fairall,  Mary  E. 
Millikin,  Priscilla  E.— 14. 


1872-3. 
Anderson,  David  M. 
Forbes,  Wilson  M. 
Glass,  Robert  C. 
Guthrie,  George  W. 
Hanna,  Levi  Smith 
Johnson,  M.  N. 
Ketner,  William  B. 
Macy,  Nathan  W. 
Mattison,  Thomas 
Myers,  David  A. 
Osmond,  William 
Sheldon,  Albert  E. 
White,  Charles  E. 
Williams,  A.  Oscar 
Kauffman,  Louisa  S. 
Underwood,  Mary  E.— 


■16;  total,  30. 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


1871-2. 
Anderson,  John  E. 
Fitch,  Robert  E. 
Hanna,  Henry  W. 
McClellan  Geo.  K. 
Medea,  Wm.  J. 

Switzer,  Frank. — f). 


1872-3. 


Berryhill,  James  (». 
Seerley,  Homer  II. 
Rogers,  Ursula  M. — 3;  total,  9. 
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1871-2. 

Howe,  Charles  M. 
Pinkham,  Gilbert  L. 
Rogers,  C.  P. 
Remley,  Howard  M. 
Remley,  Milton 
Smith,  Granger  W. — 6. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

1872-3. 
Matthews,  Joseph  C. — 1;  total,  7. 


HONORARY. 


1871- 


Lowe,  Ralph  P. 
Gulliver,  John  P. 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS, 

1872-3. 
Welch,  A.  S. 


1871-2. 


1871-2. 
Young,  J.  B. 
Haines,  R.  M. 


DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 


1872-3. 
Osmond,  Samuel  M 


MASTER  OF  ARTS. 


IV.  DEPARTMENTS,  COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  AL 

INFORMATION. 


ACADEMICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  plan  of  study  in  this  department  as  given  in  my  last  biennial 
report  has  been  followed  as  strictly  as  circumstances  would  allow  du- 
ring the  intervening  two  years. 

The  feeling,  however,  having  arisen  that  that  plan  was  susceptible 
of  great  improvement,  the  Regents,  at  their  meeting  in  June,  1872, 
appointed  Messrs.  Thacher,  Adams,  and  McKean  a  committee  on  the 
programme  of  study.  That  committtee,  after  a  careful  comparison  of 
views  with  the  Academical  Professors,  made  a  report  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  March,  1873,  and  recommended  the  programme  given 
below,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  will  go  into  operation  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  University  year,  Sept.  18,  1873. 

The  remarks  which  precede  and  follow  it  will  sufficiently  explain  its 
requirements  and  advantages,  and  other  important  matters  pertaining 
to  this  Department. 

1.  The  programme  of  this  Department  covers  a  period  of  six  years. 

2.  This  period  includes  the  Sub-Freshman  course  of  two  years,  and 
the  usual  College  curriculum  of  four. 

3.  In  this  curriculum  there  are  three  courses  of  study,  recently 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  given  in  full  on  pages  18-21. 

4.  These  courses,  styled  the  Classical,  the  Philosophical,  and 
the  Scientific,  are  intended  to  be  so  diverse  in  their  requirements  and 
advantages  as  to  oner  a  reasonable  range  of  choice  to  meet  the  differ- 
ent wishes,  necessities,  or  tastes  of  the  students. 

5.  Every  student,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Freshman  year,  will 
he  required  to  make  an  election  of  one  of  these  courses,  with  the  in- 
tention of  pursuing  it  until  graduation,  or  so  long  as  he  maybe  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Department. 

6.  No  student  will  he  allowed,  without  permission  from  the  Faculty, 
to  change' his  elected  course,  or  to  pursue  more  than  three  studies  at  a 
time,  except  as  required  by  the  programme. 
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7.  Special  Students. —  Any  person  complying  with  the  terms  of 
admission  given  below,  will  be  allowed  to  select  from  the  three  courses 
such  studies  as  he  may  prefer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 

All  special  students  will  recite  in  the  Academical  classes,  and  will 
sustain,  in  all  respects,  the  same  relation  as  other  students,  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

8  Resident  Graduates. — Graduates  of  this,  or  other  institutions, 
desirous  <>f  prosecuting  studies  not  included  in  their  undergraduate 
Course,  may,  on  consultation  with  the  President,  become  connected 
with  the  University  for  that  purpose,  and  avail  themselves  of  such 
facilities  as  the  several  chairs  of  instruction  afford. 

9.  In  connection  with  this  Department  there  will  bean  opportunity 
for  thorough  instruction  in  Civil  Engineering,  for  full  information  con- 
cerning which  see  page  30. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  this  Department  must  present  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character,  and  if  coming  from  other  colleges, 
must  exhibit  certificates  of  dismission  in  good  standing. 

2.  Those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sub-Freshman  course 
must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  those  who  enter  at  a  later 
stage  of  study  must  be  proportionately  older. 

3.  Applicants  of  every  grade  must  pass  an  examination  in  English 
Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Arithmetic,  and 
Introductory  Algebra  (Ray's  or  Robinson's),  as  far  eis  Quadratics. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  will  be  examined  in  the  stud- 
ies of  the  Sub-Freshman  course,  or  their  equivalent. 

5.  Those  proposing  to  enter  any  course  at  an  advanced  standing 
will  be  examined  in  such  studies  of  the  course  as  may  have  been  pur- 
sued previously  to  their  admission. 

0.  Any  person  applying  for  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  single 
line  of  study  taught  by  any  professor,  will  he  allowed  to  do  so,  on  con- 
sultation with  the  President,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Professor, 
without  examination,  and  on  payment  of  the  fee  for  incidental  expen- 

7.  The  Board  of  Regents,  at  their  meeting  in  June,  authorized  the 
Faculty  to  receive,  without  examination,  all  applicants  for  admission 
bringing  certificates  of   qualification   from   those    High    Schools   and 
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Academies  in  which  the  required  course  of  study  embraces  the  branch- 
es named  in  our  catalogue  as  preparatory  for  the  Sub-Freshman  course, 
vrovided  the  instruction  in  said  schools  and  academies  be  known  to  be 
of  sucl)  a  character  as  to  justify  this  arrangement. 

This  plan  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  action  of  our  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  Davenport,  in  1872,  indorsing  the  University  as  the 
head  of  our  public  school  system,  and  will  go  far  toward  realizing  that 
idea  by  establishing  an  actual  connection  between  the  University  and 
the  schools. 

This  proposition  of  the  regents  has  met  with  a  cordial  response 
from  a  considerable  number  of  the  Principals  of  our  schools,  and  is 
expected  to  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  economy  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

SUB-FRESHMAN    COURSE. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Fall    Terra. 

Latin — Grammar  and  Reader — Sarkness. 
Mathematics — University  Algebra —  Rob  hi  son. 
English — Etymology  and  Syntax — JBrown. 

Wuder   Term. 

Latin. — Reader  and  Caesar — Sarkness. 
Mathematics. — Algebra — Robinson. 
German. — Grammar — Keetel. 

Spring  Term. 

Latin. — Caesar  (two  books.) 

Mathematics.— Algebra — completed. 

German. — Grammar — Keetel;  and  Header — Comfort. 

SECOND  year, 

Fall  Term. 

Latin  —  Cornelius  Nepos  (entire.) 

Roman  History. — Outline  of,  to  Christian  Era — Smith. 

( *  brma  n — Rea<  Ler —  Comfort 
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Winter  Term, 

\. — Virgil — JSneid  (three  books) — Chase  and  Stuart. 
.  -Reader —  Comfort. 
8H. — Composition  and  Rhetoric — Hart. 

Spring  Term. 

Latin. — Virgil — ^Eneid  (3  books). 

Prose  Composition  (Part  I  and  II) — Harkness. 
Outline  of  Ancient  Geography. 
••tax — Narrative  Prose — Ha 
Mathematics. — Geometry  (two  books) — Robinson. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables  will  give  a  correct 
idea  of  our  system  of  study  and  instruction,  both  in  its  outlines  and 
its  details.     The  following  statements,  however,  deserve  attention. 

I.— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history,  structure,  and  use  of  our  own 
language  is  considered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  the 
Faculty  of  this  Department,  an  indispensable  element  of  the  higher 
education. 

To  furnish  abundant  facilities  for  the  gaining  of  this  knowledge  is 
their  steadfast  wish  and  aim. 

The  diligent  use  of  the  facilities  provided  will  be  expected  of  every 
student. 

Frequent  exercises  in  the  preparation  of  themes,  and  in  original  and 
selected  declamation,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  discipline. 

During  Sophomore  and  Senior  years,  special  instruction  in  Elocution 
will  be  given. 

The  advanced  classes  will  also  be  required  to  study  some  of  the  best 
classical  models,  both  English  and  American,  with  a  view  to  the  care- 
ful criticism  and  just  appreciation  of  their  thought  and  style. 

By  availing  themselves  of  these  and  other  advantages,  it  is  believed 
that  the  graduates  of  the  Academical  Department  may  attain  high 
excellence  in  English  scholarship  and  culture. 

II.— THE  ANCIENT   LANGUAGES. 

The  rooms  of  the  Instructors  in  the  Ancient  Languages  are  sup- 
plied with  means  of  illustration,  such  as  maps,  charts,  stereoscopic 
views,  drawings,  <fcc,  and  the  Library  is  specially  rich  in  texts,  the 
latest  works  on  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  best  Jbooks  [of  refer- 
ence. 

The  first  year  of  Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  devoted,  espe- 
cially, to  a  thorough  mastery  of  etymological  forms;  the  second  more 
particularly  to  the  syntax  and  simpler  laws  of  the  languages  ;  while 
the  later  years  are  spent  in  the  study  of  their  literature  and  their  phil- 
osophical relations.  During  the  entire  course  in  these  departments 
tin;  studies  are  made  tributary  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  English 
Language  and  its  literature. 

The  immediate  and  material  utilities  of  classical  study  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  but  are  never  permitted  to  exclude  or  overshadow  the 
higher  interests  of  education  and  culture. 
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The  Greek  is  commenced  with  the  Freshman  year,  in  accordance 
with  the  ripening  judgment  of  educators  in  Europe  :tn<l  America,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  courses  of  study  common  in  Iowa  High  Schools. 

III.     MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Concerning  the  work  done  in  this  department  the  following  remarks 
arc  offered: 

A. — G  HUMAN'. 

1.  During  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  course,  a  conversational 
grammar  is  used  in  connection  with  an  elementary  reader,  the  main 
objecl  being  to  ground  the  student  in  the  simpler  forms  of  the  gram- 
mar, and  to  enable  him  to  acquire  both  a  pure  and  fluent  pronunciation 
and  facility  in  translating  easy  prose  and  poetry. 

2.  In  the  second  year  of  the  same  course  a  systematic  grammar  and 
a  reader  containing  more  difficult  matter  are  used.  During  this  year 
the  student  is  expected  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
more  difficult  portion  of  the  grammar,  and  to  learn  to  read  with  ease 
narrative  and  ordinary  descriptive  prose. 

3.  This  preparatory  work,  if  successfully  done,  will  entitle  the  stu- 
dent to  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Philosophical  and  Sci- 
entific Courses,  or  to  the  Junior  Class  of  the  Classical  Course,  in 
which  latter  the  study  may  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  elective  branches. 
Students  of  the  Philosophical  Course  are  permitted  to  continue  the 
study  further,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  programme  of  studies. 

4.  In  the  Freshman  year  of  the  Philosophical  and  Scientific 
branches  from  two  to  three  entire  dramas  of  the  classical  authors  will 
be  read.  In  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal prose  writers  will  be  studied,  while  the  private  reading  of  several 
masterpieces  of  poetic  literature  will  be  facilitated  and  encouraged.  It 
is  the  object  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  instruction  in  this 
department,  to  enable,  as  far  as  possible,  every  student  who  has  a  love 
for  the  study,  to  acquire  a  more  than  ordinary  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
the  language  and  the  knowledge  of  its  literature.  Since  no  genuine 
appreciation  is  possible  without  exact  knowledge  and  considerable 
practice  leading  to  familiarity,  the  exercises  will  be  so  arranged  as  to 
Combine  theoretical  study  with  practical  application.  Conversational 
exercises,  lectures  in  German  on  topics  of  German  history  and  litera- 
ture, w  ill  alternate  with  the  study  of  the  grammar,  exercises  in  compo- 
sition, and  translations. 
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Students  who  complete  the  full  course  in  German  will  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate    of    proficiency    recommending   them   for    the    position    of 

teacher  of  German,  signed  by  the  Professor  in  charge 

II. — French  and  Italian. 

1.  The  course  in  French  is  less  extended,  but  within  the  limits 
given  the  same  objects  will   be  pursued. 

The  grammar  will  be  thoroughly  studied,  and  several  of  the  master- 
pieces of  French  classical  literature  will  be  read. 

In  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  of  the  Senior  year  a  work  on  French 
history  will  be  read  by  those  who  elect  this  study  in  preference  to 
Italian. 

2.  A  class  in  Italian  will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter 
Term  of  the  Senior  year,  to  be  continued  through  the  two  remaining 
terms  of  the  year. 

Throughout  the  courses  in  modern  languages,  careful  attention  will 
be  given  to  such  an  arrangement  of  the  studies  as  will  prepare  the 
student  to  overcome  readily  the  difficulties  of  every  succeeding  step  in 
the  course.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  rational  and  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  of  studying  modern  languages. 

Lectures  On  subjects  pertaining  to  the.  literature,  etc.,  of  modern  Eu- 
rope will  be  given  at   intervals,   by   the    Professor  in  charge. 

To  these  lectures  students  generally  are  admitted.  The  department 
is  in  possession  of  a  very  hue,  though  small,  collection  of  some  of  the 
most  important  works  of  modern  French  and  German  literature 
including  several  artistic  productions,  for  the  use  of  all  students  who 
are  capable  of  using  them.  This  collection  will  be  gradually  increased 
by  annual  appropriations  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

f  V.    MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

The  University  offers  to  those  pursuing  the  above  branches  of  study, 
the  advantages  of  a  special  library,  comprising  a  choice  selection  of 
the  best  English  and  American  works  on  pure  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy;  also,  the  use  of  a  limited  amount  of  apparatus,  such  as 
Globes;  an  Astronomical  transit  instrument,  No.  26,  constructed  by 
Win.  Wurdemann,  of  Washington,  I). (J.;  a  prismatic  Sextant,  No.  234, 
by  Piston  &  Martins,  of  Berlin;  an  Equatorial  Telescope,  by  Henry? 
Fitz,  of  New  fork;  to    which    is  to  be   added    before  the   opening  of 
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next  l'  dversity  year,  a  fine  E  [uatorial  Telescope,  with  Spectroscope 
attachment,  now  being  constructed  to  order  by  Messrs.  Grubb  &  Son, 
of  Dublin.  In  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  Astron- 
omy, special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  recent  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence by  moans  of  spectrum  analysis. 

V.    NATURAL  SCIE1S 

The    Cabinet    and    Means    of    Illustration. — The  Geological 

department  of   the  Cabinet  is  especially  valuable  as  regards  our  own 

:'   >m  the  fact  that  all  the  collections  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 

Law,  given  to  the   University.     From  time  to  time,  collec- 

e  being  added  from  equivalent  strata  elsewhere,  as  well  as  from 

formations  that  are  not  represented  in  Iowa. 

In  the  Zoological    department,  also,    the  principal    aim  has  been  to 
material  for  instruction,    rather  than    for  exhibition.     Accord- 
ingly, much    attention    has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  alcoholic 
specimens,  and  to  dissections  for  illustration  before  the  classes. 
The  Cabinet  already  contains  many  mounted  specimens  of  our  indigen- 
ous mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  crustaceans,  shells,  <fcc. 
The  collections  of  our  native  plants  in  the  herbarium  are  important, 

adily  increasing. 
Two    good    microscopes  are  kept  for  frequent  use  in  all  the  classes. 
The  supply   of  charts,    diagrams,    models,    stereoscopic  views,  &c,  is 
unusually  complete  for  illustration  in  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and 
Physiology. 

Laboratory  of  Natural  Science. — During  the  last  half  of  the 
second  terms,  both  in  Geology  and  Zoology,  and  also  the  last  third  of 
the  term  in  Botany,  each  student  is  required  to  perform  laboratory 
work,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  teacher,  two  hours  each 
•  lay.  in  lieu  of  all  other  studies  in  those  branches  at  such  times. 

In  Botany  this  work  consists  of  analysis,  classification,  and  preserva- 
tion of  plants,  which  each  student  is  required  to  perform  in  addition  to 
the  usual  text-book  studies. 

At  the  close  of  the    text-book    instruction  and  course  of  lectures  in 
y  each  student  is  required  to  choose  and  pursue  a  special  study 
until  the  end  of  the  term.     For  this    purpose  he  is  assigned  a  separate 
table  and  supplied  with  specimens,  books,  and  other  facilities  for  study- 
ing the  subject  he  has  chosen. 
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Students  in  Geology  use  the  same  tables,  and  pursue  in  the  same 
practical  manner  the  investigation  of  the  fossils,  minerals,  and  rocks, 
which  characterize  the  various  formations  concerning  which  they  have 
had  text-book  instruction  and  lectures. 

Such  laboratory  work  brings  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  the 
objects  concerning  which  his  text-books  have  been  written,  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  that  practical  experience  has  over  the  written 
relation  of  it  by  others. 

VI.— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Laboratory  of  Physical  Science  is  open  to  students  every  school 
day,  from  8  till  11a.  m.,  and  from  2  till  5  p.  m. 

The  Laboratory  occupies  the  entire  first  story  of  the  north  building, 
and  covers  an  area  of  3,500  square  feet.  The  rooms  are  provided  with 
cases,  containing  extensive  collections  of  chemicals,  crystals,  minerals, 
rocks,  and  a  cabinet  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus.  Tables  are 
provided  with  fixtures  and  apparatus  for  the  students'  work.  The  spe- 
cial Laboratory  Library  embraces  many  of  the  best  works  and  periodi- 
cals on  the  different  branches  of  Physical  Science. 

The  following  Laboratory  courses  are  in  operation: 

A. — A    GENERAL   COURSE 

In  the  Elements  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  for  students 
of  the  Sophomore  class. 

I?.— ELECTIVE    COURSES    FOR   JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS. 

1.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Physics,  embracing  Optics,  Calorics, 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  Molecular  Physics.     (Three  Terms.) 

2.  Practical  Chemistry,  embracing  qualitative  and  quantitative 
Analysis,  witli  lectures  on  Agricultural  and  Technical  Chemistry. 
(Three  Terms.) 

VII.— METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Professors  in  this  Department  not  only  make  use  of  text-books 
and  recitations,  but  vary  the  exercises  of  the  class-room  with  occasional 
or  serial  lectures,  on  such  subjects,  literary,  scientific,  and  historical 
as  relate  to  their  respective  chairs,  and  are  adapted  to  the  several  stages 
of  progress  which  their  classes  may  have  reached. 
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VIII.     EXAMINATIONS. 

There  is  a  public  examination — both  written  and  oral — at  the  close 
of  each  term,  the  result  of  which  will  decide  the  rank  of  every  student 
in  this  Department. 

.V  record  is  kepi  of  the  attainments  of  every  student,  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  same  will  he  communicated  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian, when  rendered  necessary  by  irregularity  of  attendance  or  a  low 
grade  of  scholarship. 

IX.— DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  on  every  stu- 
dent who  completes  the  Literary  course;  that  of  Bachelor  of  Philos- 
ophy on  every  one  completing  either  the  Philosophical  or  the  Scien- 
tific course. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  in  course  upon  every 
graduate  in  Arts  or  Philosophy  of  three  years'  standing,  who,  in  the 
interval,  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  and  pursued  pro- 
fessional or  other  studies,  and  who  shall  make  application  for  it 
personally  or  by  letter. 

It  is  also  conferred  on  every  graduate  in  Arts  or  Philosophy  in  this 
or  any  other  institution  in  good  standing,  on  the  completion  of  one 
year's  additional  study  in  the  University,  under  direction  of  the 
Faculty. 

Every  one  receiving  the  Master's  degree  will  be  subject  to  a  charge 
of  five  dollars  for  the  diploma. 

X.— EXPENSES. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  per  term,  for  incidental  expenses.  Board  in 
families,  including  washing,  fuel,  and  lights,  from  three  to  five  dollars 
per  week.  Board  in  clubs,  from  two  to  three  dollars.  Room  rent,  two 
dollars  per  month  and  upward,  for  unfurnished  rooms.  The  opportu- 
nities for  self-boarding  at  lowr  rates  are  excellent. 

N.  B.  An  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  incidental  fee  is 
granted  as  follows: 

I.  To  all  Iowa  Soldiers,  now  citizens  of  the  State,  who  served  three 
years  in  the  Union  army,  or  have  been  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  wounds,  or  other  disability  incurred  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 
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II.  To  all  orphans  of  Iowa  soldiers. 

III.  To  two  students  from  each   county,  who    bring  re 
tions  from  the  County  Auditor,  County  Superintendent,  and  the  Clerk, 
of  the  District  Court. 

XI.— PUBLIC    WORSHIP. 

A  morning  service,  not  exceeding  fifteen  minutes,  is  held  on  every 
recitation  day,  in  the  University  chapel,  which  all  the  students  are 
required  to  attend.  They  are  also  expected  to  attend  public  worship 
once  every  Sabbath,  at  such  places  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may 
designate,  or  as  the  students  themselves  may  prefer. 

XII.— GOVERNMENT. 

The  students  are  expected  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  moral- 
ity, propriety,  and  courtesy  during  the  entire  period  of  their  connection 
with  the  University. 

The  reputation  of  the  University  depending  largely  on   the  conduct     • 
of  its  members,  this  rule  admits  of  no  exceptions,  even  in  vacations 
and  on  holidays,  being  obligatory  on  every  student,    irrespective    of     ^ 
time,  place,  and  circumstances.     To  secure  its  observance,  the   officers 
of  the  University  rely  chiefly  on  the  self-respect  and   honor  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  are  always  ready   to  treat  with   wholesome   sternness    and 
severity  all  who  prove  themselves  greatly  deficient  in  these  sentiments. 
When  persona]  admonition,  followed  with  letters  home,  or  temporary     J 
suspension,  fails  to  effect  the  reformation  of  delinquents,  the  last  resort 
will  be  their  expulsion. 

i  sen  the  government  of  the  University  from  its  beginning, 
with  the  happiest  results;  for,  under  it,  the  good  order,  diligence,  and 
scholarship  of  the  students  have  been  such  as  to  prove  its  excellence? 
while  the  necessity  for  severe  discipline  has  been  of  very  rare 
occur;-' 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

1.  The  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  now  first  established ,  occupies 

2.  The  terms  of  admission  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  the 

es. 
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;  m  ';i  'bis  course  will   be  given   throughout  by  the 
A  •■!  de  ■  •    and  their  Assistants. 

'       two  years    are    identical    with  those  of 
man  ami  Sophomore  years  of  the  Scientific  course. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  study  for  Junior  and  Senior 
y<  ars: 

7    TEAR.  SEJSI  <JAR. 

FALL  TERM.  TEEM. 

Calculus.  Geology. 

Physiol  Geodesy:  Field  practice,  a,djust- 

Perspective  Drawing.  inent  and  use  of  instruments. 

Leveling  and  Topographical  Sur- 
veying. 

WINTER  TERM.  WINTER  TERM. 

Zool  Geology. 

Integral  Calculus.  Astronomy — Theoretical. 

Machine  Drawing.  Bridge  Building  and  Stability  of 

Structures. 

NO    TERM.  SPRING    TERM. 

Astronomy — Practical. 
Mechanics.  Engineering. 

Strength  ofMal  srials.  Road  Surveying. 

Building  Materials. 

gree  of  Civil  Engineering  will  be  conferred  on  those  who 
complete  the  course. 

7.  Those  who  prefer  it  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  selection  of  such 
studies  as  are  strictly  in  the  line  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  on  Leaving 
the  institution  will  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  signed  by  their 
Instructors  and  the  President. 

■  u dents  pursuing  this  course  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  costly 
collection  of  standard  works  of  reference,  of  a  good  supply  of  instru- 
ments, of  the  valuable  charts  published  by  the  IT.  S.  Lake  and  Coast 
Survey.  tree  thousand  models    from  the   Patent   Office,  illus- 

trating almost  every  branch  of  Engineering,  besides  a  very  line  bridge 
model..  lengl  Lng  in  a  new  and  simple  manner 

.in    on    the    different   parts    of    such    a   structure, — made    for 
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the  University  by  Prof.  Alexander  Thomson,  now  of  the    State  Agri- 
cultural College. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  those  in  charge  of  this  course  of  study  to  make 
it  as  thorough  and  as  practical  as  possible. 


]STOEMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

REMARKS. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  instruction  in  this  department  has  been 
gradually  raised.  Classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  common 
English  branches  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  only  facilities  now 
furnished  to  those  desiring  to  teach  in  common  or  district  schools  are 
those  of  the  Academical  Department. 

The  design  of  the  department  hereafter  will  be  to  prepare  teachers 
for  advanced  schools.  Hence,  only  those  Academical  Seniors  who 
intend  to  become  teachers,  and  special  students,  who  may  be  qualified 
to  be  classed  with  them,  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  normal  studies. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  Academical  Department  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  a  majority  have,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  Since  nearly  all  these  become  teachers  of  teachers, 
and  thus  models  for  primary  instructors,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  they  have  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  sehool-room. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Normal  and  Academical  Departments  have 
in  the  main  coalesced.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  Didactics,  in  the 
higher  sense,  is  a  liberal  study.  It  includes  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
the  laws  of  mental  development,  and  all  those  branches  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction  that  are  employed  in  general  education.  Be- 
sides, the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  Academical 
Department  are  such  as  would  be  selected  if  that  department  were  or- 
ganized and  carried  forward  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  teachers 
for  advanced  schools.  Such  teachers  need  primarily,  accurate  schol- 
arship united  with  Liberal  culture.  The  instruction  gi^en  inlanguage, 
science,  mathematics  and  literature  meets  this  demand. 

INSTRUCTION". 

The  exercises  in  the  Normal  ('lass  consist,  of: 

Text-book  recitations,   expository  readings    from    standard  works  on 
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education,  discussions  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  class  are  ex- 
pected to  participate,  lessons  in  method  in  which  the  objective  system 
of  primary  teaching  is  made  the  subject of  special  instruction,  observa- 
tion in  public  schools,  examination  of  text-books  in  common  use,  and 
the  reports  thereon,  together  with  Lectures  on  various  subjects  relating 
to  the  history  and  systems  of  education  in  our  own  and  other  countries, 
to  the  organizing,  grading,  and  governing  of  schools,  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  principals  and  superintendents. 

It  is  believed  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  in  the  University,  will  be  instructed  in  all  the  learning 
sary  to  tit  them  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  methods 
that  will  qualify  them  to  do  it  well. 

Those  who  complete  the  required  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
will,  on  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  Ph.  be  entitled  to  a  certi- 
fied testimonial  of  qualifications  as  teachers,  and  after  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics. 


The  Normal  Library  is  supplied  with  standard  educational  works, 
reports  of  city  and  State  superintendents,  many  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional journals  of  this  country  and  England,  sets  of  common  school 
books,  and  apparatus  for  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools,  which 
students  are  required  to  read  and  examine. 

I   1 


LAW    DEPAETME^T. 

The  Department  of  Law  is  now  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence, 
ha\  ing  been  founded  in  the  year  1865  (as  a  distinct  institution  at  Des 
Moines,  under  the  name  of  the  Iowa  Law  School),  and  incorporated 
with  the  University  in  1868.  One  hundred  and  forty  students  have 
already  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  the  number  of  graduates,  as 
well  as  of  those  in  attendance  for  periods  less  than  the  entire  course, 
increases  steadily  with  each  successive  year. 

Law  Students  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations   of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  not  to  those  designed  expressly  for  members  of  the  Academ- 
ical Department. 
5 
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COURSE  OF    STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  department  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  single  year,  beginning  in  September  and  ending  at  the 
annual  University  Commencement,  the  last  of  June.  It  is  divided 
into  three  terms,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  University.  The  course  is  intended  to  embrace  all  branches  of  a 
complete  legal  education,  so  far  as  practicable,  within  the  time  allot- 
ted, and  to  prepare  students  for  the  bar  of  any  of  the  United  States, — 
special  attention,  however,  being  given  to  the  subjects  most  likely  to 
be  useful  in  Western  practice. 

The  following  schedule  presents  the  course  pursued  during  the  Uni- 
versity year  1872-3. 

FALL    TERM. 

G-eneral  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law. — Lectures,  and  Reci- 
tations on  Walker's  American  Law,  with  references  to  Kent's  Commen- 
taries.    (Three  weeks  and  a  half.) — Hammond. 

Real  Property  Law. — Lectures  with  references  to  Kent,  Black- 
stone,  *  Williams  on  Real  Property,  *  Washburn  on  Real  Property. 
(Four  weeks.) — Hammond. 

Criminal  Law. — Blackstone,  Book  IV.,  and  *Bishop  on  Criminal 
Law,  Vol  I.     (Two  weeks.) — Miller. 

Evidence. — Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Vol.  I.     (Two  weeks.) — Cole. 

Law  of  Torts. — Lectures  with  references  to  Addison  on  Torts, 
Hillard  on  Torts,  and  special  treaties.     (Two  weeks.) — Hammond. 

Examination  of  Studies  of  Term.     (Two  days.) 

WINTER   TERM. 

Law  of  Contracts. — Recitations  in  Smith  on  Contracts.  *Parsons 
on  Contracts.     (Two  weeks  and  a  half.) — Cole. 

Law  of  Agency  and  Partnership. — Lectures  with  references  to 
Story  on  Agency,  Story  on  Partnership,  Parsons  on  partnership.  (Four 
weeks.) — Miller. 

Notes  and  Bills. — Recitations  in  Parsons  on  Notes  and  Bills. 
*Byles  on  Bills.     (Two  weeks.) — Cole. 

Law  of  Corporations. — Lectures.  *Angell  and  Ames  on  Corpo- 
rations.    ""Dillon  on  Municipal  Corporations.     (Two  weeks.) — Miller. 

"The  books  marked  with  an  Asterisk  arc;  recommended  for  parallel   reading, 
!>ut  do  recitations  are  required  therefrom. 
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Bailments. — Lectures.  *Story  on  Bailments.  *Angell  on  Car- 
riers.    (One  week.) — Hammond. 

Examination  on  Studies  of  Term. — (Two  days.) 

SPRING    TERM. 

Equity  and  Equitable  Interests. — Lectures.  *Story\s  Equity 
Jurisprudence.  *  Adams  on  Equity.  *Willard  on  Equity.  (Four 
weeks  ami  a  half.) — Hammond. 

Law  of  Domestic  Relations. — Recitations  in  Schouler  on  Domes- 
tic Relations.     (Two  weeks.) — Cole. 

Constitutional  Law. — Lectures.  *Story  on  the  Constitution. 
*Cooley  on  Constitutional  Limitations.     (One  week.) — Hammond. 

Review  of  Entire  Course. — Blackstone's  Commentaries.  (Three 
weeks  and  a  half.) — Hammond. 

Examinations  on  Studies  of  Term. — (Two  days.)  Examination 
of  graduating  class,  for  degree  of  LL.  B. — (Two  days.) 

The  course  of  instruction  during  the  University  year  1873-4  will  be 
substantially  the  same  with  the  above,  though  some  modifications  may 
be  made  in  the  order  of  studies,  time  devoted  to  particular  subjects  or 
occupied  by  the  respective  teachers,  text-books,  etc.,  etc.  But  in  no 
event  will  the  total  amount  of  study  required  during  the  year  be  di- 
minished below  the  standard  above  given. 

In  addition  to  the  above  course  and  parallel  with  it,  a  special  course 
of  instruction  in  Pleading  and  Practice  (both  at  Common  Law  and 
under  the  Code  system),  extends  throughout  the  year,  occupying  an 
hour  each  day,  under  the  charge  of  a  Professor  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  This  course  was  introduced  a  year  ago,  and  is 
believed  to  be  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  school.  Its  object  is  to  give 
more  thorough  instruction  in  these  branches  than  was  possible  under 
the  former  arrangement,  where  Pleading  and  Practice  were  system  ati- 
cally  taught  for  a  few  weeks  only,  and  the  students  left  to  apply  the 
principles  thus  learned,  or  not,  at  their  option.  Besides  a  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  details  of  practice,  drawing  of  pleadings,  etc.,  the  Moot 
Courts  will  be  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  instruction  given 
in  this  course,  the  cases  being  carefully  selected  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous topics  of  the  course,  in  the  order  pursued ;  and  each  student  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  practical  details  of 


*The  books  marked  with  an  Asterisk  are  recommended  for  parallel  reading, 
but  no  recitations  are  required  therefrom. 
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litigation,  and  the  usual  routine  of  an  office,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Instructor.  The  experience  of  the  past  year,  during  which  this  plan 
has  been  tried,  warrants  the  expression  of  a  belief  that  it  will  be  found 
to  double  the  value  of  a  law-school  course,  and  to  combine  with  it  the 
advantages  that  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  office  study. 

Moot  Courts  are  held  every  Monday  afternoon  during  the  school- 
year,  and  on  Friday  afternoon,  also,  during  a  part  of  it.  When  not  so 
occupied,  Friday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  week's  studies? 
in  the  form  of  written  synopsis  or  otherwise.  A  course  of  public 
lectures  by  members  of  the  Faculty  or  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  occupies 
Wednesday  afternoon.  A  course  of  lectures  on  "The  Civil  Law,  and 
its  Utility  in  American  Practice,"  and  one  onthe  "History  of  English 
Law,"  will  be  delivered  to  each  class  by  Prof.  Hammond.  The  after- 
noons of  Tuesday  and  Thursday  are  left  at  the  disposal  of  students, 
and  are  usually  devoted  by  them  to  the  sessions  of  Club  Courts. 
During  the  past  year  three  such  courts  have  been  sustained  by  the 
class,  known  respectively  as  the  Jay,  Marshall,  and  Cole  Club  Courts. 

A  permanently  organized  society  for  mutual  improvement  in  debate 
and  literary  style,  called  "The  Hammond  Society,"  and  conducted 
entirely  by  members  of  the  Law  Department,  has  been  for  some  years 
in  successful  operation,  and  holds  its  meetings  every  Tuesday  evening. 

ADMISSION. 

No  preliminary  examination,  and  no  course  of  previous  study  is 
required  for  admission  to  the  Law  Department.  Students  who  propose 
both  to  go  through  a  course  in  the  school,  and  to  read  for  a  time  with 
gome  private  instructor,  can  attend  the  school  either  before  or  after 
their  term  of  office-study,  as  they  prefer.  But  in  response  to  numerous 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  Faculty  would  advise  the  former  course. 
They  have  found  from  experience  that  students  who  have  gone  through 
a  period  of  office-study  before  entering,  are  frequently  no  better  fitted 
to  profit  by  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  school  than  those  who 
have  not  read  law  at  all.  Where  a  student  has  considerable  time  at 
his  disposal  before  he  can  conveniently  enter  the  school,  he  will  almost 
always  find  it  to  his  ultimate  advantage;  to  spend  that  time  in  perfect- 
ing hie  general  education,  rather  than  to  anticipate  the  regular  course 
of  professional  study,  which  can  be  most,  profitably  commenced  in  the 

School  itself. 

Although  no  course  of  previous  study  in  general  literature  is  required, 
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the  Faculty  strongly  advise  all  who  think  of  entering  the  school,  to 
educate  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  possible  before  commencing  the 
study  of  law.  The  better  their  general  education,  the  greater  will  be 
their  proficiency  in  strictly  professional  studies. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year.  They  will  find  it, 
however,  an  advantage  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  rather 
than  at  a  later  day  when  the  class  has  become  fully  organized,  and  has 
made  Borne  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  term;  and,  as  the  order  of 
studies  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  progressive  and  systematic  course, 
BO  tar  .is  the  nature  of  the  science  permits,  students  are  advised,  when- 
ever convenient,  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  department  make 
no  provision  for  admission  to  advanced  standing.  Those  who  enter 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  go  on  with  the  class  from  the 
point  already  reached  in  the  course  of  study;  but,  if  candidates  for 
graduation,  will  be  required  to  attend  for  three  full  terms  before  being 
admitted  to  the  examination  for  a  degree.  This  rule  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to;  and,  consequently,  students  cannot  graduate  at  the  annual 
commencement  unless  they  enter  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  method  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  school  differs  from  that 
commonly  employed  in  the  other  Law  Schools  of  the  country,  in  not 
being  confined  to  the  delivery  of  written  lectures.  While  the  latter 
method  has  its  advantages,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  practicable  in 
a  very  large  school,  it  has  the  defect  of  allowing  no  adaptation  to  the 
different  capacities  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  students,  and  furnish- 
ing in.  test,  either  for  the  teacher  or  the  student  himself,  of  the  latter's 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  subjects  passed  over,  and  no  means  of 
detecting  mistakes  or  supplying  deficiencies.  In  short,  it  is  open  to 
precisely  the  same  objections,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  which 
attach  to  the  old  method  of  learning  law  by  the  unassisted  perusal  of 
text-books. 

Series  of*  Lectures  on  the  different  topics  of  the  law  form  a  part  of 
the  course;  but  in  connection  with  them  references  are  given  to  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  these  constitute  a  lesson  which  the 
students  are  expected  to  study  and  be  examined  on,  before  the  next 
lecture  is  given.     On  other  topics  recitations  in  approved  text-books 
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are  the  chief  means  of  instruction;  the  lesson  for  each  day  being 
assigned  in  advance,  prepared  by  the  student,  and  recited,  with  the 
same  care  and  accuracy  that  is  expected  of  students  in  an  under-grad- 
uate  course.  But  these  recitations  are  always  accompanied  by  an  oral 
lecture  from  the  instructor,  furnishing  a  running  commentary  on  the 
author  studied,  and  supplying  the  scholar  with  the  modifications  intro- 
duced into  the  law  by  recent  decisions,  as  well  as  clearing  up  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which,  even  with  the  best  text-books,  present 
themselves  to  each  individual  mind. 

LIBRARY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Library  of  the  department  contains  about  2,500  volumes  of  trea- 
tises and  reports,  selected  within  four  years  past,  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  and  will  be  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  granted  for  that 
purpose  .by  the  Regents  will  admit.  It  already  includes  the  reports  of 
nearly  all  the  Northern  States,  with  a  large  collection  of  English  and 
Federal  reports.  The  Library  is  open  every  day  in  the  term,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  department  have  free  access  to  it  for  study  or  reference. 
Especial  attention  is  directed  by  the  instructors  to  familiarizing  the 
class  with  the  contents  of  the  Library,  and  teaching  them  to  look  up 
authorities,  make  up  briefs, — in  short,  training  them  to  find  for  them- 
selves the  law  upon  any  subject  desired.  No  volume  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  Library,  except  for  use  at  recitation  or  moot  court  in  the  lecture 
room  adjoining. 

Until  last  year,  students  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  all 
the  text-books  used  in  the  recitations.  It  is  still  recommended  that 
those  who  conveniently  can,  should  do  so,  the  works  employed  being 
all  of  standard  value  to  the  practicing  lawyer;  arrangements  are  made 
by  which  students  of  the  department  can  purchase  them  at  a  very  con- 
siderable discount  from  the  ordinary  price.  All  the  books  used  in  the 
recitations  may  thus  be  purchased  for  a  sum  varying  from  forty  to  fifty 
dollars,  according  to  the  editions  used;  or  second-hand  ones  may  usu- 
ally be  obtained  for  something  less  than  the  former  sum.  The  number 
and  cost  of  works  of  reference,  parallel  reading,  etc.,  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  taste  and  means  of  each  student.  It  is  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  them  entirely,  and  rely  on  the  use  of  the  very  large  collec- 
tion furnished  in  the  department  Library. 

To  accommodate  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  books,  the 
University  furnishes  copies  of  all  the  text-books  from  which  recitations 
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are  required  during  the  course,  to  be  rented  to  students  applying  for 
diem,  at  a  charge  of  ten  dollars  for  the  year.  This  does  not  include 
any  work  of  reference,  or  any  book  from  which  no  recitation  is  required. 
All  such  works  arc  accessible  to  all  students  alike,  free  of  cost,  in  the 
department  library,  hut  cannot  be  taken  therefrom.  Application  for 
renting  books  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  only  a 
limited  number  of  students  can  be  thus  supplied. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  a  written  examination  will  be  held  upon 
all  the  studies  of  the  term,  usually  occupying  two  days,  and  conducted 
by  tin'  Faculty  of  the  department.  The  examination  papers  will  be 
passed  on  by  the  Faculty,  and  then  filed  for  the  inspection  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduation. 

The  examination  for  a  degree  will  be  oral,  and  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  lawyers,  appoiuted  jointly  by  the  authorities  of  the  University 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  It  will  be  held  during  the  week 
before  the  annual  Commencement,  and  also  at  the  close  of  each  term, 
when  there  are  candidates  who  have  completed  the  required  course.  It 
will  cover  all  the  studies  of  the  course;  and  in  addition  to  the  oral 
examination,  the  Committee  will  take  into  consideration  the  examina- 
tion papers  above  referred  to,  and  the  record  of  each  student's  attend- 
ance and  application  during  the  course. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  have  been  members  of  the  depart- 
ment for  three  terms,  constituting  the  entire  course,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  Gentlemen  who  have  already  practiced  law  for  a  year  or 
more  under  license  from  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  may  become  candidates  for  graduation  after  an  attend- 
ance of  two  terms  only.  Attendance  in  any  other  Law  School  having 
authority  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  will  be  reckoned 
as  equivalent  to  a  like  period  in  this  department,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  entire  prescribed  course,  but  not  more. 

Students  fulfilling  these  conditions,  and  passing  satisfactorily  the 
examinations  described  above,  may  graduate  at  the  close  of  any  term. 
They  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  and,  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  new  code,  taking  effect  Sept.  1,  1873,  this  degree,  from 
this  Institution,  will  entitle  them  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
State. 
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"Code.  Sec.  209.  Graduates  o£  the  Law  Department  of  the  Iowa 
"  State  University  shall  be  admitted  by  any  court  of  record  to  practice 
"  as  attorneys  and  counselors  in  all  the  courts  of  the  state  upon  the 
"  production  of  their  diploma  and  taking  the  oath  prescribed  in  the 
"  preceding  section." 

Those  who  graduate  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  will  receive  their 
diplomas,  and  take  the  oath  as  Attorneys  and  Counselors  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  the  public  exercises  of  Commencement,  the  day  pre- 
.  ceding  the  commencement  of  the  Academical  Department  being  set 
apart  for  that  of  the  Law  Department,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
class  being  assigned  to  deliver  addresses  on  that  occasion. 

EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  fees  are  twenty  dollars  per  term,  payable  at  the  opening 
of  each  term,  or  fifty  dollars  for  the  entire  course,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Students  who  have  paid  for  the  entire  course,  and  do  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  complete  the  same  at  once,  may  leave  the  University  and 
return  the  next  year,  or  at  any  future  time,  for  the  remainder  of  their 
course,  without  additional  charge. 

The  tuition  fee  covers  the  entire  expense  of  the  course,  so  far  as 
the  institution  is  concerned,  except  the  charge  made  for  the  use  of  text- 
books, as  explained  above.  No  fee  is  charged  in  this  department  for 
matriculation,  graduation,  or  incidental  expenses. 

Two  or  three  members  of  each  class  can  obtain  a  reduction  of  half 
their  tuition  by  acting  as  Librarians  in  the  law  Library.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Librarians  will  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year,  and  at  other  times  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Applications  for  the 
appointment,  by  students  who  are  not  already  members  of  the  class, 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  in  person,  and  not  by  letter. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Medical  Department  is  open,  upon  equal  terms,  to  students  of 
both  sexes,  and  to  each  will  he  afforded  the  same  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  complete  and  thorough  medical  education. 

Should  the  Association  of  Colleges  require  an  extension  of  the  time 
of  study  to  three  courses  of  lectures  instead  of  two  (the  present  system). 
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ami  a  more  thorough  preliminary  education  before  admission,  the  Fac- 
ulty of  this  department  will  most  cheerfully  aid  in  executing  all  such 
plans. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  attended  lectures  in  large  hospi- 
tals  i-,  that  a  superficial  knowledge  of  disease  is  liable  to  be  conveyed 
t<>  the  student,  where  so  many  cases  are  seen  without  the  opportunity 
for  thoroughly  Btudying  them.  The  aim  of  the  Faculty  is,  to  satisfac- 
torily combine  clinical  and  didactic  teaching,  so  that  due  attention 
may  be  given  to  each. 

LECTURES  AND  CLINICS. 

There  are  five  lectures  daily,  and  every  day  the  student  will  be  ex- 
amined upon  the  lectures  of  the  previous  day. 

The  Hoard  of  Regents  having  provided  a  commodious  building  a 
shcit  distance  from  the  University  for  hospital  purposes,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  trained  nurses  having  been  secured,  it  is  expected  that  the  in- 
stitution will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  medical  term,  and  that  all  clinics  will  be  held  in  the  hospital 
thereafter. 

.\<1\  anced  students  are  allowed  to  conduct  clinical  examinations  and 
prescribe  for  the  j^atients. 

They  also  perform  operations  on  the  cadaver  under  the  direction  of 
the  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Clinical  patients  have  the  privilege  of  examinations,  prescriptions 
and  operations  free  of  charge. 

.V  dispensary  will  be  opened  in  connection  with  the  clinics  as  soon 
a-  possible,  where  clinical  patients  will  be  supplied  with  medicines 
free  of  charge. 

The  thorough  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  required  of  every 
graduate.  Facilities  for  obtaining  material  are  such  that  an  abundant 
supply  will  always  be  provided.  The  Professor  and  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  will  be  always  ready  to  aid  the  student  in  his  anatomical 
studies.  The  Anatomical  Museum  will  be  open  to  students  at  all  hours 
when  Lectures  are  not  in  progress. 

The  Chemical   Laboratory   is   open    six   hours   daily,  for  the  study 
of  practical  chemistry;     Courses  in  Chemical  Analysis,  Urine  Analy- 
sis and  Pure  Toxicology  have  been  specially  arranged  for  medical  stu- 
dents 
6 
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FEES. 

Lecture  fees  for  the  entire  course $20.00 

Matriculation  ticket 5.00 

Demonstrator's  ticket 5.00 

Graduation  fee 25.00 

Clinical  Instruction Gratuitous. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  to  students  attending  the  Medical 
Department  is,  that  they  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
teachings  of  the  other  departments  without  additional  expense. 

Private  instruction  on  special  subjects  will  be  given  during  the 
course. 

Graduates  of  other  accredited  Colleges  will  be  admitted  to  the  lec- 
tures and  clinics  by  taking  out  the  matriculation  ticket.  All  fees  must 
be  promptly  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University,  except  for  the  Demonstrator's  ticket.  All  the  Profess- 
or's tickets  will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  Treasurer's  receipt.  Students  who  have  attended  two  full 
courses  in  some  other  duly  recognized  College,  but  who  have,  for  satis- 
factory reasons,  failed  to  graduate,  will  be  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  department  upon  the  payment  of  $10,  which  amount  will 
not  include  matriculation,  nor  Demonstrator's  tickets. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  week.  By 
associating  in  clubs,  students  may  supply  themselves  with  good  accom- 
modations at  a  material  reduction  from  the  customary  prices. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  unexception- 
able moral  character,  and  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medicine  for  three  years,  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  in  regular 
standing — including  attendance  on  two  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Iowa  State 
University.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  graduate  who  has  not 
pursued  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  for  at  least  two  courses,  and 
of  Practical  Chemistry  for  at  least  one  session. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  undergo  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  all  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  department,  and  present  an 
acceptable  thesis,  which    must  be   in   his  own   handwriting,  and  on  a 
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Bubjecl  connected  with  some  branch  of  medicine.  The  candidate  must 
notify  the  Dean,  in  writing,  during  the  first  week  in  February,  of  his  or 
her  intention  to  become  an  applicant  for  graduation,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  the  thesis  and  graduating  fee.  In  case  of  a  failure  to 
graduate,  the  fee  and  thesis  will  be  returned. 

Tin'  <nl  ,  undi  in  degree  in  this  department  may  be  conferred  under 
the  following  circumstances:  The  candidate  must  be  in  possession  of 
an  accredited  diploma,  and  must  present  letters  from  two  respectable 
physicians,  as  to  moral  character  and  professional  standing.  An  attend- 
ant upon  Lectures  from  time  to  time,  is  expected  during  the  session, 
and  a  satisfactory  examination  must  be  passed  on  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  department.  From  those  who  receive  the  ad  eundem 
degree,  the  matriculation  fee,  and  a  fee  of  $25  will  be  required. 


V.  EEPOETS  OF  THE  ACADEMICAL  PKOFESSOKS,  AND 
OF  THE  LAW  AND  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


CHAIR  OF  .  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Pees.  Thachee — Dear  Sir :  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy during  the  two  years  ending  June,  18 73: 

The  teaching  force  employed  has  been:  One  Professor,  having 
charge  of  the  pure  Mathematics  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
Classes,  and  the  Astronomy  of  the  Senior  Class;  one  Assistant  Pro- 
cessor who  taught  the  classes  in  Surveying,  Drawing,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Plane  Trigonometry;  and  an  Instructor  for  the  classes  in 
Higher  Algebra,  Geometry,   and   Elementary  Astronomy. 

Besides  these,  whose  time  has  been  fully  occupied  a  Tutor  was 
employed  during  the  Winter  Term  ot  1872-3,  to  take  charge  of  a  class 
for  which  other  provision  could  not  be  made. 

The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  these  branches,  has  been: 

In  1871-2 318 

In  1872-3 354 

The  method  of  instruction  has  been  by  Recitation,  in  the  lower 
classes ;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  commencing  with  the  last  half  year 
of  the  Sophomore,  a  combination  of  Lectures  and  Recitations. 

.  Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  our  Apparatus,  and  to  our 
Mathematical  books  and  works  on  Engineering,  the  total  cost  of  which 
during  the  two  years  has  been  |536.66.  The  largest  item  of  expense 
was  the  cost  of  an  excellent  Astronomical  Transit-instrument,  con- 
structed to  order,  by  Win.  Wurdeman,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Telescope  and  Spectroscope  are  being  constructed  to  order  for 
our  use  by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  of  Dublin.  This  gentleman's  reputa- 
tion as  a  manufacturer  is  world-wide,  and  we  have  private  information 
from  persons  competent  to  judge,  that  the  instrument  being  con- 
structed for  us  is  a  very  fine  one.  The. cost,  exclusive  of  transporta- 
tion, will  be  about  $1,500. 

It  is  to  be  an  equatorial,   furnished  with  clock-work  and  graduated 
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circles  for  Ftiglil  Ascension  and  Declination.  His  instructions  were, 
that  no  expense  whatever  should  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  mere 
ornament,  and  no  pains  be  spared  to  secure  accuracy  of  movement 
and  optical  perfection. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  press  once  more  the  question  of  an 
Observatory.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  simply  a  house  with  a  tower  in 
which  to  place  the  Astronomical  Instruments;  but  a  building  which 
shall  answer  tins  end  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  suitable  and  ample 
accommodations  for  the  classes  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and 
Engineering. 

The  present  need  of  enlarged  accommodations  is  very  great.  I  may 
mention  that  in  my  daily  routine  of  work  I  have  to  resort  to  three 
different  rooms  with  my  classes,  in  order  that  the  largest  class  reciting 
at  each  hour  may  be  accommodated  with  the  largest  room.  And  that 
the  classes  in  Drawing  and  Perspective,  have  to  use  one  of  the  recita- 
tion rooms  as  a  drawing  room — a  necessity  well  nigh  fatal  to  their 
success. 

We  have  now  two  very  good  Astronomical  Instruments,  but  no 
place  to  mount  them  so  that  they  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  sci- 
entific men  ot  this  day  are  making  most  wonderful  advances  in  the 
held  of  Astronomy,  by  the  aid  of  that  new  instrument  of  research — 
the  Spectroscope.  So  great  is  this  advance,  that  this  age  is  sure  to  be 
looked  back  upon  in  time  to  come,  as  the  most  glorious  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  Astronomical  Science.  We,  with  as  good  an  instrument  as 
any  in  this  country,  will  be  unable  to  take  any  part  in  this  great  work 
and  unable  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  our  students  the 
nature  of  these  new  researches  unless  we  have  suitable  accommodations 
for  mounting  these  and  other  instruments  and  for  receiving  and 
instructing  our  classes. 

Hoping  that  these  suggestions  will  meet  with  your  endorsement  and 
approval,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

N.  R.  LEONARD, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
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PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 

Ret.  George  Thacher,  President  of  the  State  University : 

Dear  Sir:  Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  my  report 
for  the  biennium  of  1871-73. 

In  regard  to  the  aim  constantly  held  in  view,  and  the  methods  of 
Laboratory  instruction  followed,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  previous  re- 
port, printed  on  pages  110  to  119  of  your  report  of  1871. 

The  following  classes  have  been  instructed  by  myself  and  the  two 
instructors,  Messrs.  Preston  and  Nipher: 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1871-2. 

A.     Academical  Department. 

I.  Sub-Freshman  Class — 131  students. 

The  entire  class  attended  my  lectures  on  the  elements  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  throughout  the  year,  but  was  divided  into  four  sections, 
meeting  at  different  times  for  recitation,  and  into  an  equal  number  of 
sections,  each  meeting  one  afternoon  of  each  week  for  practice  in  the 
Laboratory. 

It  may  be  observed  that  many  members  of  this  class  were,  at  their 
own  request,  permitted  to  spend  more  than  the  required  time  in  the 
Laboratory. 

II.  Freshman  Glass — 61  Students. 

My  lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Physics  were  delivered  to  the  undi- 
vided class,  which  for  recitation  was  divided  into  two  sections,  and  for 
Laboratory  practice  into  four  different  sections. 

III.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  % 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  classes,  and  the  terms  during 
which  they  were  instructed: 

1.     Fall  Term.     Four  students  in  the  principles  of  Crystallography. 

2-3.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  Three  students  were  instructed  in 
Mineralogy  by  lectures  and  practical  determinations  of  minerals. 

4-5.  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Practice  in  higher  Physics  during 
the  Winter  Term  (four  students)  and  Spring  Term  (three  students.) 

6-7.  Lectures  and  Recitations  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  during 
Full  and  Winter  Terms,  three  students. 

8.  Lectures  in  Technical  Chemistry  to  a  class  of  three  students  dur- 
ing the,  Spring  Term. 
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9-10-11.  Laboratory  practice,  guided  by  lectures  in  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis;  Kail  Term,  six  students;  Winter  Term,  two  stu- 
dents; Spring  Term,  two  students. 

L2,  Lectures  on  the  Results  of  Modern  Physical  Research  in  regard 
to  the  Constitution  and  Circulation  of  Matter,  were  delivered  by  me 
during  the  Spring  Term  to  a  large  number  of  students  from  different 
departments  of  the  University. 

B.     Medical  Department. 

During  the  preliminary  term,  lectures  on  Light,  Electricity  and  Mag- 
net ism  were  delivered  to  about  thirty  students;  to  the  entire  class  of  70, 
lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry  during  the  first  half  of  the  reg- 
ular term,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Chemistry  and  Physiological  Chem- 
istry during  the  latter  half  of  the  term. 

.V  cla>s  of  tweifty  medical  students  were  instructed  in  Analytical 
Chemistry  by  lectures  and  practice  in  the  Laboratory. 

SCHOOL    YEAR    1872-3. 

A.     Academical  Department. 

I.  Suh-I-  r.  shman  Class — 108  Students. 

My  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  undivided  class  throughout  the  year.  For  recitation,  the 
as  divided  into  four  sections,  meeting  at  different  times,  and 
tor  Laboratory  practice  the, class  was  divided  into  six  different  sections 
during  the  fall  term, — four  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During 
the  fall  term  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  of  the  work  sections  meet 
on  Saturdays. 

II.  Freshman   Class — 65  Students. 

The  entire  class  attended  my  lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Physics 
ai.d  (  lieinistry.  For  recitation,  the  class  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
for  Laboratory  practice  into  four  sections. 

III.  Juniors  and  Seniors  attended  the  following  advanced  classes 
in  Physical  Science: 

1.  Meteorology;  Fall  Term;  4  students. 

2.  Technical  Chemistry;  Winter  Term;  6  students. 

3.  Agricultural  Chemistry;  Spring  Term;  8  students. 

4.  Crystallography;  Fall  Term;  4  students. 
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5.  Mineralogy,  with  practical  determination  of  minerals;  Winter 
Term;  6  students. 

6-7-8.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  lectures  and  practice  in  the 
Laboratory;  Fall   Term,  1;  Winter  Term,  2;  Spring  Term,  2  students. 

9-10.  Higher  Physics;  Laboratory  Work;  Winter  and  Spring  Term, 
1  student. 

11.     Lectures  on  Molecular  Sciences;  Spring  Term;  16  students. 

B.     Medical  Department.  § 

During  the  preliminary  term,  six  lectures  were  delivered  on  Light, 
Electricity  and  Crystallization.  During  the  regular  term  I  delivered 
five  lectures  per  week  to  the  entire  medical  class  of  about  70   students. 

Besides,  three  separate  sub-classes  of  Medical  students  received  in- 
struction in  practical  Chemistry  in  the  Laboratory;  namely,  two  differ- 
ent classes  of  fifteen  each  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  a#id  a  class  of  four- 
teen in  Urine  Analysis  and  Toxicology. 

WANTS    OF    THE    LABORATORY. 

A  reasonable  number  of  Apparatus  of  precision  is  the  greatest  want 
of  the  Laboratory  at  present,  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  A  sum  of  at  least 
five  thousand  dollars  should  be  expended  at  once,  and  an  annual  addi- 
tion of  one  tenth  this  amount  should  be  secured,  in  order  to  gradually 
obtain  a  collection  of  accurate  working  instruments  for  exact  studies  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  University  has  any  such  ap- 
propriation been  made  for  physical  and  chemical  apparatus;  while  much 
younger  Eastern  and  some  Western  Institutions  have  spent  a  larger 
sum  than  the  minimum  above  indicated,  for  chemical  apparatus  alone. 
I  am  far  from  advocating  this  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  Institutions 
of  Europe,  recently  visited  by  me,  have  splendid  collections  of  such 
apparatus, — collections  which  contribute  to  attract  an  excellent  class  of 
students  to  such  schools;  but  I  urge  this  claim  because  right  here  at 
the  Laboratory  we  have  not  the  necessary  tools  to  work  with,  and  be- 
cause other  Institutions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  distancing  us 
^oo  much  in  tliis  respect. 

The  necessity  oi*  a  new  Laboratory  building,  referred  to  in  my  presi- 
ding biennial  report,  lias  been  removed  by  the  great  change  in  the 
course  of  study,  carried  into  effect  at  the  recommendation  of  a  majority 
of  the  Collegiate  Faculty. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The  system  of  genera]  Quantitative  Laboratory  work  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry  has  been  further  developed  in  the  "School  Laboratory  of 
Physical  Science,"  and  the  -  Method  of  Quantitave  Induction,"  pub- 
lished since  the  preceding  biennial  report  was  submitted. 

The  ureal  number  of  students  in  the  lower  grades  has  retarded  cer- 
tain Labors  of  original  investigation  long  ago  begun  at  the  Laboratory. 
However,  some  of  the  most  important  results  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Comptes  Rend  us  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
The  publication  of  our  new  method  of  General  Quantitative  Laboratory 
Instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  will  soon  begin  in  one  of  the  first 
scientific  journals  of  Europe. 

A  Beries  of  104  journals  of  experiments  of  students  (ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen)  of  our  Laboratory,  were  on  exhibition  in  the  American  De- 
partment of  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Vienna. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  I  have  during  the  past  summer 
visited  the  principal  laboratories  of  Europe  at  a  considerable  expense 
t.»  myself.  In  regard  to  facilities  to  advanced  students,  those  labora- 
tories are  far  ahead  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  but  I  am  sin- 
cere in  the  conviction  that  many  of  our  American  laboratories  already 
dow  do  more  good  to  a  greater  number  of  students  than  is  done  by 
similarly  endowed  laboratories  in  Europe. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GUSTAVUS  HINRICHS. 
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OHAIE   OF   MODERN"   LANGUAGES. 

Mr.  President: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  report: 
In  the  year  1871-72  there  recited — 

FIRST    TERM. 

Ill  Freshman — German 42   students. 

"  "      ,29 

Sophomore  "      11 

Sub-Freshman      "      62 

Junior — French 13 

Senior         "         3 

Total  160 

SECOND    TERM. 

In  Freshman — German 30   students. 

"      32 

Sophomore  "      10 

Sub-Freshman      "      

Junior — French 11 

Senior  "       3 

Total .~84 

THIRD    TERM. 

Iii  Freshman — German 53  students 

Junior — French 10         " 

Senior         "         4         " 

Sophomore — German 7  " 

Sub-Freshman      "        ._54 

Total 128 

1872-3.       FIEST    TEEM. 

Freshman — German  (two  divisions) .• 46  students 

Sophomore          "         42 

.Junior                   "          1 

Sub-Freshman  "        (two  divisions) , 99 

Junior — French 13 

Senior         "       8 

Total 209 
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WINTBB    TERM. 

Freshman — German 38 

Sophomore         "         34 

Sub-Freshman    %*        (tour  divisions) 113 

Junior — French 14 

Senior  u       8 

Total    207 

SPRING    TERM. 

Freshman — German 36  " 

Sophomore        "  28  " 

Freshman    " 86  " 

Junior — French 14  " 

Senior  " 6 

Total 170 

Sub-Fresliman  German  Students,  1873. 

WINTER    TERM. 

Ladies 46 

Gentlemen 70 — 116 

SPRING    TERM.  ^ 

Ladies 30 

<  rentlemen 52 — 82 

The  above  does  not  represent  all  the  work  done  in  this  chair.  The 
correction  of  exercises,  etc.,  requires  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  day.  During  both  years  lectures  were  prepared  and  given  by  my- 
self on  subjects  connected  with  modern  literature  and  languages.  All 
possible  encouragement  and  assistance  were  given  the  increasing  num- 
-■■  iidents  who  carried  the  study  of  either  German  or  French  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  course.  The  appropriations  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
tor  this  chair  were  almost  exclusively  spent  for  books  and  periodicals, 
which  are  at  the  service  of  all  studying  under  my  supervision,  and 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

The  division  of  classes,  which  has  been  necessary  to  enable  students 
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to  meet  in  other  recitations,  prevented  me  from  giving  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  upper  classes  in  German  as  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  do.  Nevertheless,  the  progress  made  by  the  various 
classes  compares  favorably  with  that  made  by  other  classes  of  the  Aca- 
demical Department.  As  the  general  condition  of  education  in  the 
State  improves,  we  may  look  for  proportionate  results  here.  For  the 
present,  it  may  be  said  that  both  Professor  and  assistants  are  conscious 
of  having  done  all  in  their  power  to  advance  their  classes  in  the  lan- 
guages taught  by  them,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  in 
the  Sub-Freshman  course,  were  entirely  elective  studies. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  A.  EGGERT. 


CHAIR   OF    LATIK 

President  Thacher — Dear  Sir:  The  number  of  students  receiv- 
ing instruction  for  the  year  1871-2,  was  219,  and  for  the  year 
1872-3,   310. 

The  teaching  force  for  each  year  has  consisted  of  one  Professor  and 
one  Instructor,  with  some  help  from  a  tutor  for  two  terms  of  the  year. 

My  assistants  have  done  efficient  service,  while  the  students  have 
worked  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  not  excelled  in  any  other  field 
of  study,  and  of  course  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  plan  of  instruction  combines  recitation  with  abundant  explana- 
tion and  illustration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  seeks  to  attain  the 
best  linguistic  acquirements  and  culture  without  neglecting  a  careful 
study  of  the  literature. 

The  recitation  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  maps  and  other  means 
of  illustration,  and  we  are  provided  with  a  fine  reference  library  and  a 
very  complete  set  of  the  classical  authors. 

AMOS  N.  CURRIER,  Professor. 
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CHAIR   OF  NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  White,  and  the  consequent  vacancy  of 
his  chair  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report,  prevents  a  full 
Statement  of  the  work  done  by  his  classes  during  the  two  years. 

It  is  well  known  by  his  colleagues  that  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
position  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  that  his  pupils  prosecuted  their 
studies  with  commendable  interest  and  success. — G.  T. 


OHAIE  OF   DIDACTICS. 

President  Thacher — Bear  Sir  :  The  following  is  a  brief  exhibit 
of  the  work  done  by  me  and  my  assistant  during  the  academical  years 
1871-73. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Regents  transferred  all  the 
academical  work  formerly  done  in  the  Normal  Department  to  the  Aca- 
demical Department.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  classes  taught  by 
myself  and  assistant,  are  Normal  and  some  of  them  Academical 
•  lasses,  as  indicated  below.     Each  class  recited  daily. 

EXHIBIT    OF    CLASSES    TAUGHT    BY    S.    N.    FELLOWS. 

FALL  TERM— 1871. 


CLASSES. 

DEPARTMENT. 

No.  in 

class. 

1  Rhetoric 

Junior,  Academical 

18 

Mental  Philosophy 

Senior,  Academical 

15 

Mental  Philosophy 

Public  Rhetorical 

Normal 

18 

Academical  and  Normal 

36 

WINTER  TERM— 1872. 


Mental   Philosophy. 
Moral  Philosophy. . 

Logic 

Public  Rhetorical.. 


Normal 

Academical 

Academical 

Academical  and  Normal . 


16 
11 
20 
36 
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SPRING    TERM— 1872. 


Moral  Philosophy 

Evidences  of  Christianity. 

School  Laws 

Public  Rhetorical 


Normal .... 

Academical. 
Normal 
Academical . 


.1  18 

.  12 

.  18 

.1  24 


FALL  TERM— 1 872. 


Mental  Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

Political  Economy 

Nine  Lectures 


Normal 

Normal 

Junior  Academical . 
Normal 


10 
17 
11 


WINTER  TERM— 1873. 


Mental  Philosophy i Normal 

Logic Junior  Academical . 

Phil,  of  Education,  (6  weeks)  . .  .  Normal 

School  Economy,  (6  weeks) ....  Normal ....    

Seven  Lectures (Normal 


30 
14 
14 


SPRING  TERM— 1873. 


Moral  Philosophy 

School  Economy,  (3  weeks) . 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  . . 
Moral  Philosophy 


Senior  Academical . 

Normal 

Junior  Academical . 
Normal   


16 
14 

16 

8 


EXHIBIT    OF    CLASSES    TAUGHT    BY    MISS    S.    F.    LOUGHRIDGE. 

FALL  TERM— 1871. 


CLASSES. 

DEPARTMENT.                         )  jjjjjjj 

Methods  in  Language 

Normal 

23 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Latin    Lessons 

Normal 

23 

Ac:i<lcmic:d 

16 

WINTER  T ERM— 1 872. 

Methods   in  Lan,rua<re.  .........  Normal..  . 

23 

Mci li o< Is  in  Arithmetic 

Normal 

23 

Latin  Read*)' 

Academical 

16 

SPRING   TERM— 1872. 


School  Economy... . 

Methods  in  Number. 




Normal 

Normal 

Academical  . 


23 
24 
16 
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In  the  fall  of  1872,  Miss  Loughridge  obtained  Leave  of  absence  on 
acoounl  of  ill  health.  She  returned  in  the  spring  of  1873  and  taught 
two  classes  in  Methods  during  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  N.  FELLOWS. 


CHAIR   OF   GREEK. 

Pres.  George  Thacheb — Sir: — Tn  response  to  your  request  for 
a  report  of  work  done  during  the  last  two  years,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing stan  nient  : 

Four  classes  in  Greek  were  taught  daily  during  the  academic  year 
1871-2,  comprising  fifty-three  students. 

During  the  la^t  year  it  was  deemed  host  to  condense  the  Greek 
into  three,  by  uniting  the  Juniors  and  Seniors.  My  fourth 
class  was  in  History,  and  the  first  term  was  devoted  to  Ancient  His- 
tory, the  second  to  Medieval  and  Modern,  and  the  last  to  the  History 
of  Civilization.  The  number  of  students  in  Greek  was  forty-five,  in 
History  thirty-two. 

*The  collision  of  classes  in  required  studies  with  those  in  Greek, 
which  was  optional,  compelled  several  to  omit  it,  but  the  change  in 
our  courses  of  study  which  places  this  branch  on  an  equality  with 
others,  promises  to  be  productive  of  good  results.  History,  too,  has 
now  a  place  which  must  make  it  a  more  valuable  educational  influence 
in  our  University  curriculum.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  University  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  illustrative  material  placed  in  my  hands 
during  the  last  two  years  for  the  use  of  my  classes.  The  charts,,  plans 
and  maps,  which  the  wise  appropriations  of  the  Regents  have  enabled 
me  to  purchase,  make  the  work  of  teacher  and  pupils  increasingly 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  F.  PARKER. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   LAW. 

Law  Department  of  Iowa  State  University,  ) 
November  1,  1873.  [ 

Rev.  George  Thacher,  D.  D.,  President  of  the    University : 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  the  Faculty  of  this 
Department  present  the  following  report  of  the  present  condition  and 
wants  of  the  Department,  and  of  its  progress  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  following  table  will  show  in  the  clearest  possible  form  the 
growth  of  the  Department  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time: 


CLASS    OF 

TOTAL    NUMBER  OF 

STUDENTS    FROM 

NUMBER    OF 

STUDENTS. 

OTHER  STATES. 

GRADUATES. 

1866 

12 

2 

12 

1867 

14 

9 

1868 

16 

5 

11 

1869 

25 

4 

17 

1870 

34 

8 

19 

1871 

46 

8 

26 

1872 

65 

15 

44 

1873 

85 

18 

55 

The  number  registered  the  present  year,  up  to  date,  is  76,  (against  68 
at  this  time  last  year)  of  whom  21  are  from  other  States. 

The  rapid  and  steady  growth  shown  by  the  figures  above  given  is 
certainly  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
University  authorities,  since  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  for  the 
school  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  its  mere  existence.  Nor  can  the 
Law  Faculty  take  to  themselves  any  merit  on  this  account,  except  that 
of  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  real  cause  of  growth  has 
been  the  widely  felt  need  of  better  legal  education  than  could  be 
obtained  in  the  older  method,  and  the  genera]  conviction  among  those 
best  competent  to  judge,  that  the  law  school  is  as  much  of  a  public 
necessity  as  the  schools  which  have  long  constituted  the  recognized 
means  of  entrance  to  the  other  professions. 

The  grounds  of*  this  conviction  are  too  many  and  too  broad  to  be 
treated  here.  VW  refer  to  them,  however,  for  two  reasons:  because 
they  warrant  the  belief  that  the  present  popularity  of  the  law  school 
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system  is  not  a  mere  popular  caprice,  a  change  of  educational  fashions, 
but  is  founded  on  and  required  by  a  great  change  in  the  law  itself 
regarded  as  a  science;  and  secondly,  because  they  afford  some  valuable 

hints  a>  to  the  course  t<>  be  pursued  in  building  up  any  institution  of 
the  kind. 

Iu  the  first  place,  law  schools  have  become  popular  because  the  old 
method  of  study  is  felt  to  be  no  longer  sufficient,  owing  to  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  law  itself.  When  the  custom  of  preparation 
for  the  bar  by  office-study  was  first  introduced,  English  law  was  a  fixed 
and  rather  narrow  system  of  rigid  rules,  contained  in  a  few  volumes  of 
reports,  the  whole  of  which  might  with  moderate  industry  be  mastered 
by  rote  in  a  tew  years.     Scientific  methods  and  the  study  of  first  prin- 

were    needless  in  practicing  before   courts    whose   only   query 

to  the  points  already  decided  by  themselves  or  their  predeces- 
sors.  At  the  same  time  the  practice  was  so  complicated  and  difficult 
as  t<>  require  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  student's  attention,  and  so 
technical  and  arbitrary  that  it  could  only  be  learned  by  practicing. 
The  result  was  that  the  ancient  schools  of  English  law  were  neglected 
as  no  longer  necessary;  the  student  entered  an  office  to  learn  by  mere 
rote  the  technical  part  of  the  law,  the  hardest  part  of  his  task,  and 
picked  up  its  scanty  doctrines  and  principles  almost  unconsciously 
while  engaged  upon  the  forms  in  which  they  were  administered.  If  a 
deeper  mind  craved  more  insight  into  the  science  of  jurisprudence  than 
this  course  furnished,  he  must  wait  to  evolve  it  for  himself  from  his 
later  experience,  or  else  look  to  the  civilians  and  writers  on  the  Law  of 
Nature. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  there  were  exceptional  cases, 
where  the  instructor  collected  a  number  of  students  and  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  teaching  them.  These,  in  fact,  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  modern  law  schools,  though  the  education  given 
by  them  is  often  credited  to  the  old  system  to  prove  its  superiority  over 
these  very  schools.     Thus  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  advocating  the  old  system 

lie  Inns  of  Court  Commission,  gave  the  following  account  of 
his  experience   of  it.     Any  one  can  judge  whether  such  education  as 

in  \  lew  w  ould  now  most  likely  be  found  in  a  law-office  or  in  a 
l.-iw  shool:  "There  were  constant  debatings,  there  were  constant 
investigations  and  looking  up  of  cases;  and  then  the  students,  each 
giving  his  own  opinion  upon  the  case,  and  saying  why  he  formed  that 
opinion  by  referring  to  authorities;  and  then  the  barrister  saying,  'my 
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opinion  is  so  and  so,  upon  such  grounds,  correcting  the  errors  of  the 
one  student  and  approving  of  the  course  resorted  to  by  the  other.  This 
was  coupled  with  the  copying  of  precedents  and  preparing  pleadings, 
reading  elementary  books,  and  reading  cases."  We  know,  too,  that 
some  of  the  best  English  treatises  were  prepared  for  the  instruct] 
students,  e.  ;/.,  Mitford's  Equity  Pleading,  Preston  on  Abstracts,  Pres- 
ton on  Conveyancing.  Possibly  law  schools  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  if  such  teaching  as  this  could  ever  have  become  common 
in  offices. 

But  now  the  student  who  enters  an  office  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
bar,  finds  himself  left  to  his  own  resources  as  much  as  lie  was  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  while  he  has  an  utterly  different  task  before  him, 
both  in  reference  to  the  object  to  lie  attained  and  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it.  We  will  say  nothing  here  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  such  a 
course  as  compared  with  what  it  might  be  in  theory;  of  the  temptations  - 
to  idleness  and  mental  dissipation;  of  the  lack  of  companions  and  the 
stimulus  of  companionship;  of  the  danger  to  his  moral  sense,  of  learn- 
ing merely  the  arts  of  the  profession  without  its  lofty  principles.  We 
will  suppose  it  possible  for  him  to  find  an  instructor  fully  competent  to 
guide  his  steps  ami  yet  without  business  enough  to  engross  all  his 
time  and  prevent  him  from  being  of  the  least  assistance  to  a  beginner 
when  he  most  needs  careful  direction.  Still,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  the  student  will  find  himself  in  the  same  situation  with 
any  other  man  who  should  attempt  to  prepare  himself  for  a  trade,  or 
business,  or  profession,  to-day,  with  the  means  that  sufficed  for  the  same 
calling  a  century  ago.  This  will  be  the  case  even  in  England  or  in 
the  Eastern  Stales;  and  here  in  the  West  the  solitary  student's  difficul- 
ties increase,  while  his  means  of  overcoming  them  are  still  fewer  and 
weaker.  The  books  that  are  given  him  to  read  describe  neither  the 
law  that  he  is  to  practice,  nor  its  historical  development,  nor  the  ele- 
mentary  principles  of  all  law,  but  the  positive  law  that  happened  to 
exist  when  the  author  wrote,  twenty,  lift}',  or  :»  hundred  years  ago. 
Sonic  of  them  treat  only  of  English  law,  differing  in  countless  particu- 
lars  from  thai  of  America;  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  these  do  not 
confuse  or  mislead  the  beginner  so  badly  as  most  American  treatises; 
which  present  no  system  that  now  exists,  or  ever  could  exist  in  any 
particular  State,  but  a  vague  and  imperfect  statement  of  the  doctrines 
in  which  ;ill  or  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  agree,  mingled  with 
exceptions,  qualifications,  and  differences  of  opinion  beyond  the  utmost 
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-  of  his  memory,  if  nol  of  his  comprehension.  All  of  them  have 
been  written  to  serve  a  purpose  entirely  different  from  his,  and  incon- 
sistent with  it,  and  they  presuppose  in  their  readers  the  very  knowledge 
Which  he  is  set  to  learn  from  their  pages.  Instead  of  fixing  bis  atten- 
tion firmly  on  leading  principles  until  these  are  mastered,  they  pass  the 
settled  law  with  the  briefesl  possible  mention,  and  elaborate  only  those 
doubtful  points  or  questions  as  to  the  application  of  the  law,  upon 
which  the  practitioner  is  expected  to  consult  them.  Inatead  of  dis- 
criminating between  authorities  and  guiding  the  student  in  their  use, 
the  most  popular  treatises  rake  indiscriminately  into  their  net  every- 
thing that  has  ever  been  reported,  and  are  of  no  more  use  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  legal  judgment,  than  a  dictionary  would  be  in  the 
formation  of  a  pure  literary  style.  Indeed  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood in  the  profession,  (and  too  often  accepted  as  inevitable)  that  the 
proper  office  of  a  text-book  is  to  serve  as  a  mere  dictionary  or  digest  to 
tin-  iv] »orts.  To  the1  student  they  are  often  of  more  harm  than  service, 
and  as  a  means  of  learning  the  law  are  not  to  be  compared  with  a  judi- 
cious selection  and  arrangement  of  the  cases  from  which  they  are  made 
up.  But  the  cases  can  be  so  used  only  under  the  guidance  of  an 
instructor,  and  with  access  to  an  ample  library.  To  the  solitary  student 
in  a  busy  office  the  usual  choice  is  to  read  text-books  or  do  nothing. 
He  must  take  their  statements  of  the  general  doctrine  and  then  learn 
for  himself  as  best  he  may  how  it  has  been  affected  by  the  legislation 
and  decisions  of  his  own  State.  It  is  probably  within  bounds  to  say 
tv  other  rule  he  finds  in  a  general  treatise  must  have  some 
qualification  of  this  kind  before  he  can  rely  on  it  in  practice.  When 
this  fad  is  considered,  in  addition  to  the  other  defects  of  the  method, 
it  no  longer  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  learning  of  even  well-read 
lawyers  i>  too  often  loose,  inaccurate,  and  not  to  be  depended  on  with- 
sh  study  on  every  new  point.  The  wonder  would  be  if  they 
learned  anything  accurately  in  such  a  method. 

liar  even  with  the  best  treatises  and  the  most  careful  office-instruc- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  if  the  old  system  could  be  kept  up  much  longer, 
sine-  the  change  in  it  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  a  change  in  the  law 
itself.  Even  in  England,  where  they  have  but  a  single  line  of  decis- 
ion-, : 1 1 1 *  I  where  a  very  learned  bench  and  thoroughly  trained  reporters 
do  ;ill  that  they  can  to  keep  the  law  in  manageable  shape,  the  vast  extent 
and  variety  of  modern  litigation  have  made  it  impossible  to  learn  the 
law   as  a  mere  collection  of  decided  points,  and  have  set  the  whole  bar 
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to  devising  schemes  of  systematic  study  and  the  introduction  of  scien- 
tific jurisprudence.  In  this  country  the  change  is  still  more  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  the  American  lawyer  has  to  refer  to  all  the  English 
reports,  and  to  two  thousand  volumes  of  our  own  beside;  and  when 
reports  are  counted  by  the  thousand  and  cases  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, it  is  useless  to  think  of  learning  them  or  relying  on  them  as  our 
fathers  did.  Not  only  the  old  system  of  learning  law,  but  the  old  sys- 
tem of  discussing  and  deciding  law  is  actually  breaking  dow.i  under 
the  weight  of  its  accumulated  material.  Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty, 
or  the  worst.  We  have  nearly  forty  different  courts  of  the  last  resort, 
each  independent  of  all  the  rest  in  most  cases,  and  yet  all  administer- 
ing the  same  system,  and  making  decisions  that  may  be  quoted  to  each 
other.  To  preserve  the  venerable  theory  of  our  law,  that  each  case  is 
to  be  determined  in  view  of  all  the  previous  decisions  on  the  same 
point,  so  that  a  single  uniform  or  uniformly  developed  doctrine  may  be 
found  in  them  all,  is  simply  impossible  among  such  a  number  of  courts, 
especially  when  an  equal  number  of  legislatures  are  annually  making 
statutory  changes  that  affect  the  questions.  It  would  be  vain  to  think 
of  harmonizing  all  the  cases  if  every  American  judge  were  a  Man;  field 
or  an  Eldon;  and  with  the  average  legal  attainments  of  our  two  hun- 
dred or  more  opinion-writers,  it  is  scarcely  less  than  absurd.  Every 
lawyer  knows  that  he  can  find  a  case  in  point  for  either  side  of  almost 
every  question;  and  what  is  still  worse  for  the  system,  that  even  the 
cases  which  seem  to  harmonize  present  such  an  infinite  variety  of  dis- 
tinctions, such  imperceptible  sliding  and  slipping  from  one  point  to 
another,  that  it  is  fast  becoming  useless  to  rely  on  any  authority  what4 
ever,  unless  it  be  on  that  vague  and  treacherous  "current  of  authori- 
ties," or  "general  result  of  the  cases"  which  commonly  resolves  itself 
into  a  kind  of  primitive  equity,  allowing  the  author  of  the  opinion  to 
decide  in  any  way  that  his  sense  of  abstract  justice  or  his  prejudices 
may  lead;  and  which  seems  fated  yet  to  work  as  much  mischief  in  our 
law  as  the  analogous  communis  doetorum  o})inio  did  among  the  civil- 
ians, under  strikingly  similar  circumstances,  three  or  four  cei  iries 
ago. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  never  has  been  a  period  when  the  com- 
mon law  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  system  and  order  as  now.  Its  found- 
ers and  their  immediate  successors  treated  it,  if  not  as  a  science,  yet  as 
an  art  of  great  technical  refinement,  and  brought  two  departments  of  it 
into  very  complete  system.     One  was   the   doctrine   of  Real    Properly, 
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and  the  other  that  of  the  tonus  of  action  and  pleading.  As  time  went 
on,  these  Berved  as  frames  to  retain  the  increasing  mass  in  some  kind 
of  regular  form.  Every  new.  addition  was  tacked  on  in  some  way  to 
one  or  the  other;  and  the  value  of  even  such  an  imperfect  classification 
as  wa->  thus  constructed,  is  best  shown  by  the  permanence  of  both  feu- 
dal .1  i  trines  and  the  common  law  practice  long  after  both  had  become 

jonvenient.  But  of  late  the  law  of  property  has  altogether  out- 
grown the  mediaeval  system,  and  in  America,  especially  in  the  West, 

a  terms  and  categories  have  disappeared.  At  the  same  time,  the 
common  law  forms  of  action  have  been  abolished,  or  so  changed  and 
simplified  as  to  be  practically  new,  with  all   the  nice  rules  and  distinc- 

9  to  personal  property  and  obligations  that  depended  on  them. 
Both  changes  are  doubtless  for  the  better,  but  both  have  the  temporary 
disadvantage  of  destroying  at  once  nearly  all  the  system  and  order  that 

i  in  any  part  of  the  common  law. 
The  only  permanent  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  chaotic  condition 
of  oar  law.  il  seems  to  us,  must  be  found  in  a  thorough  reconstruction, 
n«»t  of  its  substance,  but  of  its  forms  and  methods  of  classification,  etc., 
sientific  principles.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  an  old,  deep- 
seated  dislike,  or  rather  distrust  of  "scientific"  jurisprudence  among 
the  English  and  American  bars;  we  are  conscious  of  it  ourselves,  and 
we  still  believe  that  it  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  English  com- 
mon  law,  or,  rather,  to  the  peoples  living  under  it,  that  it  has  been  able 
to  postpone  so  long  a  reduction  to  logical  form.  But  no  national  law 
can  postpone  it  forever,  and  itself  continue  to  exist.  By  almost  the 
common  consent  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  the  time  has  come 
when  American  law,  at  least,  must  be  thoroughly  sifted,  analyzed,  its 
ermfl  lefined,  its  principles  established  and  classified.  Some  would 
accomplish  the  task  at  one.;  by  legislative  codification;  others,  who,  as 
we  think,  better  appreciate  its  difficulty,  would  have  it  constructed  into 
•   before  it  takes  the  rigid  form  of  statute.     Such  a  task  cannot 

rated  by  one  man  or  a  i'ew;  it  will  require  the  labors  of  a  gener- 
atioE  <»('  thoroughly  trained  lawyers,  competent  to  commence  the  work 
fr<»m  the  highest  vantage-ground  that  has  been  gained  by  all  that  has 
heretofore  been  done  in  the  science  of  law.  And  this  we  believe  to  be 
A  ork  which  law  schools  have  been  raised  up  to  do. 
It  is  a  common  error,  and  one  whicl\  shows  itself  within  the  profes- 
sion as  well  as  without  it,  to  think  of  legal  education  as  consisting  en 
irelv  in  a  set  of  rules,  which  are  to  be  learned,  and  learned  only  in  the 
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course  of  preparation  for  the  bar,  and  practiced  upon  or  applied  after- 
ward. Consequently,  the  law  school  is  regarded  simply  as  a  means  of 
committing  to  memory,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  expedition,  such  a 
set  of  rules.  (We  have  even  had  letters  from  persons  describing  them- 
selves as  law  students,  asking  us  to  send  them  through  the  post-office 
all  the  questions  necessary  to  be  answered  to  make'  a  thorough  lawyer, 
with  the  answers,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  us  for  exami- 
nation and  graduation  when  they  had  thoroughly  "  memorized  "  the 
same!)  There  was  some  foundation  for  this  mistaken  notion,  when  the 
law  itself  was  regarded  as  existing  only  in  such  rules,  "  prescribed  by 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state,"  to  a  mass  of  obedient  subjects;  but 
the  two  should  be  allowed  to  grow  obsolete  together.  Such  an  idea  o* 
the  law  school  and  its  course  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  it  would  be  to 
think  of  a  medical  school  as  a  place  where  students  are  to  learn  by 
rote  the  names  of  different  diseases  and  the  contents  of  the  dispensary. 
Such  knowledge  is  necessary  in  both  cases,  but  a  professional  educa- 
tion, both  in  medicine  and  in  law,  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  this. 
It  must  train  and  discipline  the  student  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  work 
to  which  the  rest  of  his  life  is  to  be  devoted.  As  the  medical  student  ' 
is  taught  carefully  to  observe  and  distinguish  different  forms 
of  disease,  and  to  apply  remedies  with  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, so  there  are  analogous  processes  in  the  practice  of 
law,  in  which  the  student  should  be  educated  before  he  is  allowed 
to  experiment  on  the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  his  clients.  The 
diagnosis  and  therapeutics  of  the  law  are  no  more  within  the  reach  of 
untaught  common  sense  than  those  of  physic.  The  law  school  is  a 
place  where  the  student  may  learn  to  analyze  a  complicated  statement 
of  facts,  and  distinguish  those  that  have  legal  significance  from  those 
that  have  not — to  discriminate  authorities  and  tell  why  one  applies  and 
another  does  not,  or  why  one  has  more  weight  thai)  another;  to  put  a 
client's  demand  or  defense  in  such  a  shape  that  he  may  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  all  the  law  that,  is  really  on  his  side.  In  short,  it  is 
a  place  to  learn  tin;  theory  and  the  reason  of  all  those  processes  which 
lie  is  to  employ  in  actual  cases,  that  he  may  employ  them  intelligently 
and  not,  by  rote,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  one  who  has  learned  them 
merely  by  copying  or  looking  on  in  an  office.  Above  all,  the  law  school 
is  the  place  to  learn  how  to  learn  law  during  all  the  remainder  of  his 
professional  life,  since  that  is  acknowledged  now  by  all  to  'he  a  task 
that  can  never  he  regarded  as  at   an  end.      The   actual    amount   of  law 
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acquired  before  admission  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  since, 
at  the  best,  it  can  only  be  a  very  small  Traction  of  all  that  is  to  be 
learned.  The  main  point  is  to  master  thoroughly  the  art  of  learning 
it,  as  well  as  that  of  applying  it  to  the  facts.  And  these  objects,  in  the 
condition  of  our  law  at  present,  as  already  described,  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  strictly  scientific  methods. 

are  right  in  these  views,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
rapid  growth  of  law  schools  all  over  the  country  must  continue,  until 
there  arc  enough  to  supply  the  profession  with  all  or  nearly  all  its  new 
member^.  At  present,  the  graduates  of  this  and  all  other  law  schools 
probably  do  not  constitute  one  third  of  the  annual  accessions  to  the 
I  We  cannot  give  the  exact  figures,  though  we  should  be  glad 

to  do  so,  a^  an  answer  to  the  absurd  fear   sometimes  expressed  that  the 

l  of  the  school  may  overstock  the  'oar  of  the  State.     With  the 
•  similarity  of  laws  and   freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union,  tins  could  never  be  the  case  anywhere.    The 
graduates  of  other  schools  come  to  Iowa  in  considerable  numbers,  and 

duates  are  already  found  scattered   throughout  the  West,  and 
even  in  several  Eastern  States,  as   personal  tastes,   local   interests,  con- 

3,  etc.,  determined  them.  But  beside  this,  we  believe  it  to  be 
ike  to  assume  that  law  schools,  as  a  class,  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  lawyers  in  the  community.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
con tii lent  that  the  general  effect  of  the  system  must  be  to  raisA  the 
standard  and  thereby  diminish  the  relative  number.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that    lawyers    are   the  most   numerous  where  the 

tonal  standard  of  education  is  lowest,  other  things   being  equal; 
•  uld  be    collected,   they    would  no    doubt  show    that 

Ivance  of  that  standard  excludes  a  great  number  of  persons 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  profession,  and   diminishes  the  amount  of 

litigation,  without  lessening  the  influence  of  the  bar,  or  its 
value  to  the  community  in  maintaining  order  and  securing  justice. 

It  may  well  be,  that  as  time  goes  on,  an  analogous  process  will  be 
visible  among  the  law  schools  themselves  that  have  multiplied  so  fast 
of  late.     At  ,  >n  as  their  number  equals    the  actual   demand, 

there  must  commence  a  rivalry  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  end  in  the 
1  'i'the  tit  test,"'  and  in  tiie  dying  out  of  those  schools  that  only 
bring  discredit  on  the  system  by  a  vain  pretense  to  do  what  they  can- 
not do  properly.  Our  own  experience  has  thus  far  been  a  flattering 
proof  that  State  lines  are  no  obstacle  to  a  school  in  gathering  students 
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if  it  can  offer  real  advantages;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  will  be,  and  ought  to  be  as  little  protection,  if  Iowa  students  can- 
not find  in  their  own  as  good  a  legal  education  as  the  country  at  large 
can  furnish.  Law,  as  a  science,  is  essentially  the  same  throughout  the 
Union,  and  the  more  completely  that  conception  of  legal  education, 
which  we  have  already  attempted  to  describe  as  the  true  one,  is  carried 
out,  the  more  freely  will  students  from  all  the  States  gather  to  that 
school  which  offers  them  the  best  education.  Every  argument  of  prin- 
ciple or  of  policy  for  keeping  up  a  law  school  at  all  in  Iowa,  is  equally 
an  argument  for  making  that  school  if  possible  the  best  one  in  the  en- 
tire country.  The  deliberate  intention  to  make  it  a  second  or  third 
rate  school  would  be  suicidal  folly. 

Objection  has  sometimes  been  made  to  our  one  year's  course,  as  too 
short,  and  we  ourselves  would  be  very  glad  to  see  another  year  added, 
with  the  means  of  making  that  year  as  effective  as  it  should  be.  But 
the  objection,  as  usually  made,  rests  on  the  false  assumption  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  law  to  be  learned,  i.  e.,  committed  to  memory, 
before  a  legal  education  is  a  good  one;  and  that  such  an  amount  can 
be  learned  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  The  true  answer  to  this 
is  in  the  view  already  expressed  of  the  proper  work  of  the  law  school. 
We  doubt  very  much  whether  an  additional  year  spent  in  "  memoriz- 
ing "  mere  answers  to  questions,  would  be  worth  what  it  would  cost  to 
students.  Our  course  is  now  fully  as  effective  as  that  of  the  schools 
which  have  (nominally)  two  years  of  five  or  six  months  each.  To  add 
another  full  year  to  the  present  one,  would  require  more  room,  more 
books,  and  more  teaching  force.  To  make  it  really  valuable,  we  should 
be  able  to  take  our  students  from  the  point  where  they  are  now  gradu- 
ated, and  carry  them  through  a  more  complete,  thorough  and  system- 
atic study  of  the  same  field  they  have  surveyed  once,  with  the  addition 
of  studies  in  abstract  and  comparative  jurisprudence,  international  law, 
etc.  It  would  be  an  experiment  as  yet  untried  among  American  law 
schools,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  the  means  of  doing  it 
well.  The  present  course  has  been  found  sufficient  to  prepare  most  of 
our  graduates  for  entering  at  once  successfully  upon  ordinary  practice, 
and  a  Large  proportion  of  students  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  de- 
sire to  do  more. 

Our  course  ol*  study  is  so  fully  stated  in  the  annual  catalogue  that  it 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  We  regard  it,  and  in  fact,  all  other  courses 
now  in  use,  with  which  we  an;  acquainted,  as  experimental  and  provis- 
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ional  in  their  character.  Every  year  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  it 
nearer  to  w  hat  we  think  a  course  of  study  should  be,  but  the  process  is 
one  that  cannot  be  completed  until  the  Law  itself  becomes  really  a  sci- 
ence,  and  our  American  schools  have  learned,  by  comparison  ot 
methods  and  experience,  to  teach  it  as  one. 

Among  the  presenl  wants  of  the  Department,  the  first  and  most 
pressing  is  unquestionably  that  of  more  space.  The  lecture  room  is. 
seated  and  arranged  for  sixty-two  students.  During  the  whole  of  last 
year,  the  average  daily  attendance  varied  from  sixty-five  to  seventy,  and 
■nt  there  are  seventy-four  in  constant  attendance.  The  result, 
of  course  is  that  all  arc  crowded  and  rendered  uncomfortable,  while 
some  are  necessarily  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  take  notes  of  the. 
lectures,  or  in  other  ways  to  enjoy  fully  the  advantages  for  which  they. 
have  come  here  and  paid  tuition  fees.  By  changing  the  furniture 
throughout  and  filling  the  room  with  small  and  compact  desks,  the 
difficulty  might  be  removed  for  the  present,  and  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  one  hundred.  But  if  the  school  continues  to  increase  at  the 
present  rate,  this  would  be  sufficient  for  only  a  year  or  two  to  come, 
hardly  long  enough  to  pay  for  the  necessary  cost  of  the  change,  even 
if  it  removed  the  entire  difficulty  for  that  time.  But  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  lecture  room  is  only  a  part  of  the  difficulty.  The  library 
ought  to  be  large  enough  to  allow  as  many  of  the  students  as  wish  t# 
r  t  nd y  there  through  the  day,  and  to  accommodate  all  in  making  free 
and  frequent,  use  of  the  books.  Such  access  to  the  books  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  plan  of  study,  and  while  the  class  was  smaller  the 
present  library  room  served  a  most  valuable  purpose.  But  for  two 
years  past  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  its  use  as  a  study-room 
altogether,  and  to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  books  into  the  lecture- 
room,  which  was  thus  made  to  answer  the  double  purpose.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  enforce  proper  rules,  either  for  the  care  of  the 
books  or  for  the  maintenance  of  silence  and  order,  in  a  room  which 
must  thus  be  used  for  all  purposes  and  where  all  the  members  of  the 
Department  must  be  collected  whenever  they  are  in  the  University  at 
all.  A  special  room  as  large  as  the  lecture-room,  and  devoted  to  library 
purposes  and  to  study  is  really  as  essential  to  the  Department  as  the 
Lecture-room  itself.  There  ought  also  to  be  at  least  one  extra  room  in 
which  society  meetings,  club-courts,  etc.,  could  be  held  when  the  lec- 
ture-room is  otherwise  occupied.  The  societies  organized  in  the  Law 
Department   have    never  had  any  accommodation  whatever  furnished 
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them  by  the  University;  and  their  use  of  the  law  lecture-room  one  or 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  though  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  them 
under  the  circumstances,  does  not  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
with  the  constant  attempts  of  other  societies  to  draw  off  their  mem- 
bers. At  present  it  has  the  further  objection  that  it  involves  increased 
trouble  and  expense  in  the  care  of  the  library,  especially  of  that  part 
of  it  which  is  now  necessarily  kept  in  the  lecture-room,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Law  Department  have  had  from  the  beginning 
but  a  single  small  room  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  its  three,  now  four, 
members.  As  two  members  of  the  Faculty  are  now  in  daily  attendance 
throughout  the  year  (and  three  during  a  considerable  part  of  it),  each 
of  whom  has  occasion  not  only  to  do  private  study,  but  to  have  frequent 
calls  from  members  of  the  class,  sometimes,  of  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial nature,  it  is  very  desirable  that  at  least  two  private  rooms  should 
be  allowed  them.  A  third  one  could  be  made  very  useful  as  a  place  for 
the  business  of  the  various  moot  and  club  courts,  as  conducted  by  the 
clerks  under  the  eye  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  those  courts,  and 
also  as  a  private  room  in  connection  with  the  library.  Finally,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Avhenever  a  second  year  is  added  to  the 
course,  a  second  lecture  room  for  students  of  that  year  will  be  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  facilities  which  in  that 
case  ought  to  be  given  to  advanced  students  for  study  and  court  prac- 
tice. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  accommodate  the  Department  properly,  even 
at  present,  would  require  more  additional  space  than  the  Academic  De- 
part ment  would  probably  be  willing  to  spare  in  the  present  location. 
Beside  this,  there  are  many  reasons,  not  needing  to  be  stated  here,  why 
a  separation  of  the  two  Departments  would  be  better  for  the  common 
interests  of  both. 

The  Law  Faculty  fee]  justified,  therefore,  in  urging  most  earnestly 
upon  ill  Board  of  Regents  that-  speedy  provision  be  made  for  a  build- 
ing devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  that  department;  ami  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  building  should  be  of  such  size  and  so  arranged  as  to  an- 
swer the  probable  wants  of  the  Department  in  the  near  future  as  well 
as  now.      We  believe  the  following  to  be  a  reasonable  summary  of  the 

accommodation  that  should  he  provided  in  any  building  erected  or  fit- 
ted expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Department.     One  lecture  room  large 
to  accommodate  at  Least  250  students,  with  a   Library  room   of 
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the  same  dimensions  in  every  reaped  except  height  of  coiling:  Two 
rooms  accommodating  100  students  each,  one  of  which  may  be  used  as 
society  and  courl  room,  and  will  be  needed  at  once;  the  other,  as  an 
extra  Lecture  room,  can  be  dispensed  with  until  a  second  year  is  added 
to  the  course.  Four  smaller  rooms,  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  20 
h  way,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  librarians  and 
clerks.  In  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  rooms  should  also  be  pro 
•  •■  the  accommodation  of  a  janitor  and  his  family,  and  foi  store 
a,  fuel,  etc. 
The  Library  of  the  Department  is  altogether  the  most  important 
auxiliary  in  the  process  of  instruction,  and  the  method  pursued  by  us 
i-  in  fact  founded  on  ami  presupposes  a  constant  use  of  it  by  all  the 
students  in  the  daily  work  of  the  school.  To  carry  out  our  plans,  we 
•ably  complete  collection  of  all  the  books  to  which  a 
lawyer  has  occasion  t<>  refer  in  practice;  and  as  the  Library  is  to  this 
Department  the  only  auxiliary  needed  that  involves  any  considerable 
expense,  we  confidently  hope  that  it  will  be  liberally  provided  for. 
We  have  now  about  1,800  volumes  belonging  to  the  Institution,  be- 
side  about  600  lent  us  by  members  of  the  Iowa  City  bar  and 
others.  A  library  of  works  on  the  civil  law,  of  about  three  hun- 
dred volumes,  belonging  to  Professor  Hammond,  is  also  at  the 
service  of  the  students.  We  have  most  of  the  standard  Ameri- 
can treatises,  a  considerable  number  of  early  English  reports,  and  a 
complete  set  of  the  later  ones  from  the  beginning  of  the  English  Com- 
mon  Law  Series  to  the  present  time.  Of  American  reports,  therearein 
the  library  full  sets  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  \<\\  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  We  need  the  reports  of 
Maine,  \<-\\  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  the  Pacific  and  Southern  States, 
with  those  of  the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  to  make 
up  our  collection  of  authorities;  and  a  considerable  sum  could  be  spent 
to  advantage  in  works  on  general  jurisprudence,  foreign  law,  and  the 
philosophy  and  history  of  law. 
AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  G.  HAMMOND, 
CHESTER  C.  COLE, 
WILLIAM  E.  MILLER, 
FREDERICK  MOTT, 
Professors  in  Law  Department,  Iowa  State  University. 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Rev.  George  Thacher,  President  of  the  Iowa  State  University : 

Sir:  During  the  past  two  years,  covered  by  the  biennium  for  which 
you  require  a  report,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity has  completed  the  second  and  third  full  course  of  lectures.  The 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  year  1871-2  was  VI,  and  for 
the  year  1872-3,  70.  At  all  the  regular  exercises  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, such  as  lectures,  clinics,  practical  anatomy  and  laboratory 
practice  in  chemistry,  the  attendance  has  been  good,  and  at  the  recita- 
tions and  examinations  conducted  by  the  Faculty,  the  students  have 
manifested  constant  progress.  At  the  close  of  the  second  regular 
course  of  the  Department,  March,  1872,  14  gentlemen  and  2  ladies  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.;  at  the  close  of  the  third  course  in  March, 
1873,  28  gentlemen  and  3  ladies  were  graduated.  Previous  to  gradua- 
tion, the  candidates  recommended  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Regents  as 
worthy  and  qualified,  had  not  only  been  examined  by  the  Faculty  in 
the  manner  customary  in  Medical  Colleges,  but  they  also  had  been 
publicly  examined  before  a  committee  of  physicians  representing  the 
different  parts  of  the  State,  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Department  is  believed  to 
be  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  Medical  Colleges  of  this  country.  The 
Faculty  especially  aim  to  make  their  instruction  practical.  Hence,  due 
prominence  is  given  to  Clinics  by  the  Professors  of  Surgery,  theory 
and  practice  of  Medicine,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  the  lec- 
turer on  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  patients  at  these  clinics  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  allotted,  and  have  come 
not  only  from  the  counties  adjoining  Johnson,  but  also  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  Iowa,  and  from  neighboring  States.  The  Professor  of 
Anatomy  has  directed  the  study  of  practical  Anatomy.  The  Professor 
•f  Physiology  has  performed  important  physiological  experiments  be- 
fore the  class,  and  given  practical  instruction  in  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
The  Professor  of  Chemistry  has  fully  demonstrated  his  lectures  by  ex- 
periments, and  directed  classes  in  practical  Chemistry  and  Urine  Anal- 
ysis in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University.  The  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  has  exhibited  and  tested  drugs  and  medicines. 
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In  order  to  enlarge  the  facilities  for  Clinics,  the  Board  of  Regents 
have,  a1  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  opened  a  Univer- 
sity Hospital  in  the  so-called  Mechanics'  Academy  building  belonging 
Do  the  University. 

The  success  o\'  the  Department  thus  far  has  been  very  gratifying;  its 
farther  success  will  depend  equally  on  the  devotion  of  the  Faculty  and 
distance  of  the  State  in  furnishing  a  new  building  and  largely  in- 
creased means  and  facilities  of  instruction,   such  as  are   demanded  by 
modern  medical  science 

In  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 

GUSTAVUS  HINRICHS. 


THE   LIBRARY. 

Since  my  last  report,  made  two  years  ago,  1609  volumes  have  been 
added  by  purchase,  making -a  total  of  5626  volumes.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  Public  Documents,  about  500  in  number,  as  well  as  the  libra- 
ries belonging  to  the  Law  and  Medical  Departments. 

The  Library  is  open  as  a  reading  room,  and  for  the   issue  of  books, 

hours   per   week.       The    issues  for   the  past   two    years    have 

amounted  to  about  14,000,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  that,  in  general, 

•  most  in  reqi 

Our  hooks  have  been  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  permanent 

value  and  .    I:  ptedness  to  our  present  wants,  and   represent,  so  far  as 

can  be  done  within  so  narrow  limits,  Ancient  and   Modern  Literature, 

Science   and  Philosophy. 

While  the  quality  of  the  Library  for  practical  purposes  is  believed 
lied,  its  meagerness  when  compared  with  the  collections 
of  older  institututions,  or  measured  by  our  necessities,  is  too  evident 
:  remark.      Laboratories,   Cabinets,  Observatories  and  Museums 
are  certainly  appliances  of  high  value  and  essential  importance  in  the 
wotk  of  the    University,  but  none  of  them  are  of  such   vital   conse- 
quence as  a  thoroughly  furnished  and  fully  equipped  library,  whether 
d  it  as  a  store-house  and  fountain  of  knowledge  or  an  efficient 
means  of  the  broadest  and  truest   culture.      Money  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose  n o1  only  confers  a  present  blessing  but  is  also  a  permanent  invest- 
ment which   will   never  fail  to  yield  rich   dividends   in   the  years  to 
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come.     Who   can  estimate   tlie  wide   and  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Oxford  Library  2 

There  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  liberal  appropriations  : 

1.  For  the  purchase  of  books — not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars- 
for  the  next  two  years. 

2.  For  printing  the  Catalogue  of  books  and  the  Concordance  of 
subjects,  now  in  manuscript. 

3.  For  the  employment  of  a  permanent  Librarian — a  Professor  of 
Books — the  peer  of  any  instructor  in  the  University  in  ability  and 
acquirements,  who  shall  have  a  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  entire  library ;  be  able  to  advise  students  in  the  use  of  its 
stores,  and  who,  besides,  shall  fully  comprehend  its  deficiencies  and 
wisely  supply  them. 

In  the  management  of  the  Library  I  have  been  efficiently  aided  by 
student  helpers,  and  have  myself  devoted  to  the  work  all  the  time  and 
attention  that  could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  an  extensive  and 
laborious  professorship. 

AMOS  JSL  CURRIER,  Librarian. 


VI.    WANTS. 


I.       A    BOUSE    FOR    THE    JANITOR. 

The  experience  of  many  years  has  conclusively  shown  that  it  is  both 

uncomfortable  and  perilous  to  health  and  life  for  a  family  to  live  in  the 

basement  of  our  centra]    building.     The  family  of  the  present  Janitor 

greatly  from  the  dampness  of  the  apartments  which  have  been 

occupied  by  him  the  last  seven  years.     The  wife  of  his  immediate  pred- 

i>   -till  an  invalid  from  the  same  cause;  and  the  man  who  held 

i'ion  at  a  still  earlier  date  became  a  widower,  it  is  believed,  in 

consequence  of  the  deleterious  atmosphere  of  their  dwelling  place.     It 

would    seem,   therefore,   to   be    demanded   both   by   self-interest   and 

humanity,  that  a  commodious  and  not  expensive  tenement  be  provided 

a<  soon  as  possible,  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Janitor. 

II.  A    WOODHOUSE. 

The  University  grounds  are  sadly  disfigured  by  unsightly  piles  of 
ivood.  And  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  the  evil  than  a  building 
planned  and  erected  for  the  purpose. 

III.  A    STUDY    HALL, 

For  the  i  Be  of  th«  Academical  students  during  the  intervals  of  recita- 
tion, v\  rhere  they  may  pursue  their  studies  in  perfect  quiet  under  suit- 
able monitors.  Such  a  provision  would  be  more  than  a  convenience, 
for  it  would  meet  a  want  which  is  deeply  felt  nearly  every  day  of  the 
year.  The  recitations  of  the  Academical  Department  are  consecutive 
from  eiglit  o'clock  a.  m.  to  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  our  students  have  one  or  more  hours  during  this  time  which  are  lia- 
ble t"  be,  and  often  are,  wasted  for  want  of  a  suitable  place  to  study. 
The  great  argument  for  such  a  place  is,  the  imperative  necessity  for 
it  in  order  to  the  encouragement  of  industrious  habits  and  good  schol- 
arship on  the  part  of  the  students. 
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IV.       THE     CABINET    OF    NATURAL    SCIENCE: 

The  removal  of  Dr.  White's  private  cabinet  has  so  far  diminished 
our  means  of  illustrating  the  several  branches  of  science  comprised  in 
his  professorship  as  to  give  to  the  hall  in  which  they  are  kept,  a  mel- 
ancholy look  of  poverty.  To  say  nothing  of  the  very  great  need  of  a 
large  supply  of  these  means  for  the  instruction  of  our  classes,  mere 
respectability  demands,  at  least  that  our  now  empty  show-cases  be 
quickly  filled  again  with  valuable  specimens. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  superfluous  work  in  such  a  paper  as  this  to 
prove,  however  clearly,  that  both  our  reputation  and  our  educational 
power,  depend  largely  on  the  abundance  of  our  illustrative  material  in 
every  branch  of  study,  and  not  less  in  this  than  in  any  other.  Let  the 
simple  suggestion  suffice. 

V.      LARGER   ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  THE  ACADEMICAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The  entire  University  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  room.  This  fact 
has  been  partly  set  forth  in  the  previous  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a 
hall  for  study.     But  this  is  only  one  of  many  particulars. 

Our  general  library  room  is  so  small  as  to  be  seriously  inconvenient 
when  open  for  the  drawing  of  books,  and  lias  but  little  space  left  for 
additional  shelving  or  alcoves. 

Our  Law  lecture-room  is  too  limited  for  a  class  of  seventy  with  the 
necessary  furniture.  A  larger  number  could  not  attend  the  exercises 
of  the  Department  without  serious  discomfort  and  loss. 

The  apartments  appropriated  to  our  Medical  school  are  too  few  and 
too  small,  and  the  lecture-room  is  incapable  of  a  healthy  ventilation. 

In  the  Academical  Department,  our  professors  and  other  teachers 
are  often  subjected  to  the  unpleasant  necessity,  justly  complained  of  in 
the  preceding  report  of  Prof.  Leonard,  of  hearing  their  classes  in  such 
rooms  as  happen  to  be  vacant  at  their  hours  of  recitation. 

Tin;  evil  in  question  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  is  growing  every  year 
with  the  growth  of  the  University.  Necessarily  it  will  soon  become 
intolerable  unless  relief  he  found.  For  that  relief,  we  look  to  the  ap- 
proaching  General  Assembly. 


VII.    CONCLUSION. 


The  record  now  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  for  the  last  two 
-m<»\\s  them  to  have  been  a  period  of  successful  operation,  and 
eady  and  encouraging  progress, 
rhe  nnmber  of  students  has  increased,  the  range  of  study  has   been 
greatly  enlarged,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Faculty  of 
instruction,  and  to  our  means  of  rendering   the   advantages   ottered  to 
our  students  more  valuable  and  efficient  than  ever  before.    Our  need  of 
more  ample  accommodations  is  the  result  solely  of  the  expansion  of  the 
ition,  and  one  of  the  best  possible  proofs  of  its  advancement. 
It  should  be  added  thai  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  now  far  more  widely  known,  and  has  a  much  higher  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  the  State  than  at  any  other  time   since   it  was 
Under   a    wise    supervision    on   the  part  of     those  who 
..  or  may  be  hereafter,  responsible  for   its  interests,  and   with  a 
generous  support  from  the  Legislature,  we   may   confidently  expect  its 
permanent  prosperity,  and   its  constant  if  not  rapid  advancement  in 
teellence,  until  it  shall  have  become  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  name,  a 
University. 

GEO.  THACHER. 
September  15,  1873. 
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E.    P.    CLARKSON,  STATE  PRINTER. 
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IOWA  CITY,  IOWA,      ) 

October  31,  1875.  J 
Col.  Alonzo  Abernethy, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
Sir  : — Attached  we  herewith  transmit  to  you  the  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  for  the  period 
commencing  October  1st,  1873,  and  ending  October  1st,  1875,  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents . 

Respectfully, 

WM.  J.  HADDOCK,  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


A.8SETS    OF   THE    IOWA   STATE   UNIVERSITY   JUNE   20,   1873. 

bearing  Notes  secured  by  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate $166,568.93 

Contract  Notes  taken  in  part  payment  of  University  and  Saline  lands  sold....    35,871.43 
Casta  on  band 381.17 

Total  Working  Capital 8202,821.53 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale 2,100.00 

Lands  Unsold— Estimated  Value 27,300.00 

Total  Assets 8232,221.53 

ASSETS    JUNE  20,   1874. 

Mortgage  Notes $175,739.47 

Contract  Notes  on  University  and  Saline  lands  sold 25,667.79 

Cash  on  hand 1,150.27 

Total  Working  Capital $202,557.53 

Lands  Vnsold— Estimated  Value 27,300.00 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale 2,100.00 

Total  Assets $231,957.53 

ASSETS   JUNE   20,  1875. 

Mortgage  Notes $184,594.20 

Contract  Notes  on  University  and  Saline  lands  sold 30,248.41 

Cash  on  hand 2,584.65 

Total  Working  Capital $217,427.26 

Lands  Unsold— Estimated  Value 12,430.27 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale 2,100.00 

♦Total  Assets $231,957.53 

♦Exclusive  of  buildings  and  grounds  used  for  school  purposes. 
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ASSETS   SEPTEMBER   30,   1875. 

Mortgage  Notes $199,954.42 

Contract  Notes  on  University  and  Saline  lands 18,060.86 

Cash  on  hand 331.98 

Total  Working  Capital 9218,347.26 

Lands  Unsold— Estimated  Value 11,510.27 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale 2,100.00 

Total  Assets 6231,957.53 


The  principal  fund  for  June  20, 1874,  was  increased  $100,  by  sale  of  a  frame  building 
on  Lot  5,  Block  79  ;  and  decreased  8364,  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  contract  and  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage  ;  the  University  being  compelled  to  buy  the  mortgaged  property. 

The  principal  fund  for  June  20, 1875,  was  increased  by  the  sale  of  lands,  as  follows : 

Lucas  County,  880  acres,  amounting  to $  5,317.82 

Decatur  County,  1160  acres,  amounting  to „ 4,969.99 

Appanoose  County,  560  acres,  amounting  to 1,684.22 

Wayne  County,  80  acres,  amounting  to 500.21 

Polk  County,  120  acres,  amounting  to 2,400.00 

Story  County ,80  acres,  amounting  to 256.31 

Total  sales  of  2880  acres,  amounting  to $15,128.55 

And  said  fund  has  been  decreased  by  conti-act  forfeited  and  notes  cancelled...      258,82 

Net  Increase  Principal  Fund $14,869.73 

The  Principal  Fund  for  September  30,  1875,  has  been  increased  by  the  sale  of  240 
acres  of  the  University  lands  for  $920. 


The  Unsold  Lands  of  the  University  are  located  as  follows: 

UNIVERSITY    LANDS. 

Acres. 

Dallas  county 110.00 

Davis  county 1,037.36 

Decatur  county 280.00 

Lucas  county 232.34 

Union  county 40.00 

Wapello  county 280.00 

Warren  county 80.00 

SALINE    LANDS. 

Appanoose  county 1,895.78 

i  >avi«  county 40.00 

Decatur  county 160.00 

Lucas  county 600.00 
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Ifonroe  ooanty 160.00 

oounty 311.32 

D                  l.aiuls 560.00 

Lands  purchased  at  sheriff's  sale 160.00 

Total  aores 5,946.80 

a  tod   Value 8  13,610.27 


EXHIBIT. 

Showing  the  Income  of  the  University  from  June  20, 1873,  to  June  20, 1874: 

Balance  on   hand $  31,168.28 

I  from  Tuition  Collegiate  Department 3,140.00 

i  from  Tuition  Law  Department 3,860.00 

i;              i  from  Tuition  Medical  Department 2,688.50 

1  from  Appropriation  15th  General  Assembly 5,750.00 

Received  Interest  on  mortgage  and  contract  notes 20,130.48 

Received  Interest  on  Income  cash 2,246.28 

Received  from  Sale  of  old  seats  and  incidentals 122.75 

Received  from  Prof.  Hinrichs,  gold  draft  to  Europe 500.00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  mileage  to  Regents 504.00 


EXHIBIT. 

Showing  Income  of  University  from  June  20, 1874,  to  June  20, 1875  : 

Received  from  Tuition  Collegiate  Department 8    3,325.00 

Received  from  Tuition  Law  Department 4,120.00 

Received  from  Tuition  Medical  Department 3,137.00 

Received  from  Appropriation 23,000.00 

Received  Interest  on  mortgage  and  contract  notes 20,415.56 

Received  on  Income    cash 1,118.12 

Received  Rent  on  land  in  Polk  county 79.90 

Received  Rent  on  stable,  Observatory  lot 50.00 

Total  Income  for  two  years  ended  June  20, 1875 $125,355.87 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Warrants  June  20,  1873,  to  June  20,  1874 $  55,643.74 

Paid  Warrants  June  20,  1874,  to  June  20,  1875 61,941.33 

Total  Disbursements $117,585.07 

Balance  Income  Cash  on  hand 7,770.80 

ii 
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ESTIMATED 

Income  of  the  University  from  June  20, 1875,  to  June  20,  1876: 

Balance  cash  on  hand 8  7,770.80 

Interest  outstanding  and  due 1,500.00 

Interest  accruing  on  loans 21,094.20 

Balance  State  appropriation  not  paid 17,250.00 

Tuition,  Collegiate 3,325.00 

Tuition,  Law 4,120.00 

Tuition,  Medical 3,137.00 

Total 158,197.00 
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OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

The    following  are   the  names  of  all  the  officers  and  instructors  oi 

the  University  with  their  salaries  annexed. 

George  Thacher,  President $2,800.00 

Nathan  R.  Leonard,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy, and  Dean  of  the  Academical  Faculty 1,800.00 

Gustavus   Hinriehs,    A.  M.,   M.  D.,    Professor   of    Physical 

Science,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory 2,250.00 

Charles  A.  Eggert,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

and  Literature 1,800.00 

William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  Resident  Professor  of  Law, 

and  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 2,500.00 

J  M.  Love,  (Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court,)  Professor  of  Commer- 
cial Law,  and  the  Law  of  Persons  and  Personal  Rights. . ,    1,000.00 

Amos   N.  Currier,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature,  and  University  Librarian 1,800.00 

Stephen  N.  Fellows,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactics,  and  In- 
structor in  Political  and  Moral  Science 1,800.00 

John  F.  Dillon,  LL.  D.,  (U.  S.  Circuit  Judge),   Professor  of 

Medical  Jurisprudence 300,00 

W.  F.  Peck,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, and  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty 1,000.00 

P.  J.  Farnsworth,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica $1,000.00 

W.  S.  Robertson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine 1,000.00 

W.  D.  Middleton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy 1,000.00 

J.  C.  Shrader,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  and  Curator  of  the  Anatomical 
Museum 900.00 

Leonard  F.  Parker,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 

and  Literature,  and  Instructor  in  History 1,800.00 

Elmer  F.  Clapp,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 900.00 

Philetus  II.  Philbrick,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering      1,800.00 

O.  C.  Howe,  (late  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,)  Professor  of 

Pleading  and  Practice 1,500.00 
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rilberl  L.  Pinkham,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 

an.l  Literature 1,600.00 

vuiuul  Calvin,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  and  Curator  of 

the  University  Cabinet 1,800.00 

tder  D.  Schenck,  (First  Lieut.  2d  U.  S.  Artillery,)  Pro- 

;  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics Paid  by  U.  S. 

.Yilliam  C.  Preston,  B.  Ph.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 

se   1,200.00 

Soofield,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 900.00 

llary  K.  Apthorp,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek 800.00 

.  M.  Hobby,  M.  I).,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  300.00 
tlark  Ranney,  M.  D.,  (Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Hospital 

for  the  Insane  at  Mt  Pleasant)  Lecturer  on  Insanity 150.00 

vi.rah  F.  Loughridge,  Assistant  in  Latin 800.00 

4 ast;  vns  C.  Hubner,  Assistant  in  German 700.00 

.  i ►.  Charlton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. . .    „.,....  275.00 

I.  \Y.  Pryce,  M.  D.,  Pro-Sector  of  Surgery 100.00 

.  C.  Matthews,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics 100.00 

700.00 

Xu\.  1).  Tied&le 700.00 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  number  of  assistants  employed  by  the 
erm  or  for  limited  periods,  when  necessary,  who  have  no  annual  salary, 
>iit  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  University. 
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Appropriations  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  June  session,  1875,  for  the  year 
commencing  June  20,  1875,  and  ending  June  20,  1876,  for  the  purposes  specified. 

SALARIES. 

Six  Medical  Professors $  5,800.00 

Eight  Academical  Professors 14,400.00 

Professor  Pinkharn 1,600.00 

W.C.Preston 1,200.00 

Medical  Lecturer,  Ophthalmology  and  Otology 300.00 

Dr.Ranney 100.00 

Dr.Pryce 100.00 

Three  Instructors,  Academical  Department 2,500.00 

Hammond,  Law  Department 2,500.00 

O.  C.  Howe,  Law  Department 1,500.00 

Cole's  Position 1,000.00 

President  Thacher 2,800.00 

Haddock,  Secretary 800.00 

E.  Clark,  Treasurer 1,000.00 

Janitor  work,  Ruppin 750.00 

Assistant,  Greek,  &c 700.00 

Hinrichs,  Medical  salary 450.00 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 275.00 

Medical  Janitor 250.00 

Fuel  appropriation 1,800.00 

Contingent  appropriation 2,000.00 

Commencement  expenses 500.00 

Law  Department  Advertising 200.00 

Assistant  teachers'  appropriation 1,400.00 

Dissecting  Material  appropriation 600.00 

Printing  and  Advertising  appropriation 400.00 

President's  incidentals 150.00 

Gas  bill  appropriation 400.00 

Wood-cutting  appropriation 150.00 

Grounds  and  lawn 400.00 

Executive  committee 100.00 

Library  and  binding 300.00 

Additional  janitor  work 340.00 

Catalogues  appropriation 800.00 

Law  Library  appropriation 500.00 

To  meet  unpresented  warrants,  but  which  were  regularly  and  prop- 
erly issued 2,282.00 

For  audited  bills  on  which  the  warrants  were  not  issued 1,383.10 

Also  to  pay  postage  due  on  catalogues 260.00 
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Jnandited  and  anpreeented  bills,  but  for  sums  due  as  estimated 

and  when  audited  to  pay  Bame 2,000.00 

v   Library 300.00 

Jhapel  fixing,  warming,  windows,  etc 600.00 

Hadical  department,  as  provided 1,200.00 

ervatory 122.00 

262.00 

e  chair  (Hinrichs) 200.00 

s'atural  Bcience  chair  (Calvin) 200.00 

ring  (Philbrick) 200.00 

Military   (8chenck) 200.00 

Pi  lion  300.00 

Total  $  57,926.00 
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STJMMAET. 


By  examining  the  foregoing  we  find  : 

That  on  June  20,  1875,  the  total  amount  of  income  fund  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands,  and  the  total  estimated  income  of 
the  University  for  the  ensuing  year  ending  June  20,  1876, 
was  in  all  the  sum  of , $58,197.00 

That  the  total  appropriations  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
at  the  June  session  of  the  Board  for  the  year  commencing 
June  20th,  1875,  and  ending  June  20th,  1876,  to  cover  the 
running  expenses  of  the  University, — actual  necessaries 
and  current  unsettled  bills  and  unpresented  warrants  was 
in  all  the  sum  of t $57,926.00 


Balance $      171.00 

That  on  June  20th,  1876,  there  will  be  in  the  University  Treasury 
after  liquidation  of  the  year's  expenses  ending  on  that  date  the  sum 
of  $171.00.  and  that  will  then  be  the  only  income  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  except  the  then  current  interest  due  or  accruing  on  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  institution  for  the  current  year  commencing  on 
June  20th,  1876. 

The  original  vouchers  and  receipts  are  on  file  in  the  secretaries' 
office. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  October  1,  1875. 

C.  C.  CARPENTER,   Chairman, 

Wm.  J.  Haddock,  Secretary. 
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DES  MOINES: 

R.    P.    CLARKSON,  STATE  PRINTER. 

1875. 


n<y,  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  Governor  of  Iowa,  and 
Ex-officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  TJni- 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  State 
lity,  for  the  period  from  Sept.  15,  1873,  to  Sept.  15,  1875. 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  THACHER, 

President  of  the  University* 
Iowa  City,  Sept.  15,  1875. 


REPOKT. 


To  thi  Board  of  Regents: 

I  km  en: — Section  1600  of  the  Code,  in  accordance  with  which 
prepared,  is  as  follows: 

lent  of  the  University  shall  make  a  report  on  the   15th 
September  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 

•  1  of  Regents,  which  shall  exhibit  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  Institution  in  its  several  departments,  the  different  courses  of 
Btndy  pursued  therein,  the  branches  taught,  the  means  and  methods  of 

•  >n  adopted,  the  number  of  students  with  their  names,  classes, 
tnd  residences,  and  such  other  matters  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  com- 

Of  the  information  here  specified,  the  greater  part  is  contained  in  the 
i  catalogues  of  the  University,  already  in  your  possession,  and 
which  will  be  supplied  to  the  several  members  of  the  approaching  leg- 
islature, immediately  on  its  organization;  but  it  will  assist  the  purpose 
of  this  report  to  repeat  some  part  of  this  information  in  connection 
with  certain  views  concerning  the  several  departments  of  the  Univers- 
ity, not  elsewhere  formally  set  forth. 


co*tc:e:r,ijti:ltg- 


ACADEMICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Academical  Department  comprises  the  usual  four  years'  curric- 
ulum of  our  American  Colleges,  and  a  two  years'  course  of  preparatory 
and  selected  study  for  sub-freshman  students,  and  students  not  pursuing 
any  regular  course. 

From  the  last  two  catalogues,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  students 
during  the  two  years,  in   the  Academical  Department,  (and  that  of 
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Civil  Engineering,  which  is  partially  blended  with  the  other  for  reasons 

to  be  stated  hereafter,)  was — 

1873-4  1874-5 

Seniors 19  33 

Juniors 39  36 

Sophomores 42  37 

Freshmen 46  40 

Total  Collegiate. 146  146 

Sub-Freshmen 228  187 

Not  in  Course 44  90 

Total  Non-Collegiate 272  277 

Total  in  Academical  Department 418  423 

RELATION  OP  OUR  SUB-FRESHMAN   COURSE   TO   THE  COLLEGIATE  CLASSES. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  of  the  eighty-six  Freshmen,  sixty-nine 
were  promoted  from  the  Sub-Freshman  class,  and  every  one  of  the 
other  seventeen  was  obliged  to  pursue  some  Sub-Freshman  studies  dur- 
ing his  collegiate  course,  in  order  to  make  up  previous  deficiencies,  and 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter  it  is  believed  that  the  same 
is  substantially  true  every  year.  This  fact  amply  illustrates  the  great 
value  of  our  preparatory  course  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  our 
academical  system.  Our  Freshman  class  is  supplied  with  members,  al- 
most exclusively,  from  the  Sub- Freshmen. 

If  this  is  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  nearly  self-evident  that  with  no 
preparatory  classes  we  could  have  no  College,  because  up  to  this  time 
the  latter  has  grown  from  the  former  as  a  tree  from  its  roots.  If  the 
root  be  destroyed  what  will  become  of  the  tree?  If  we  cut  off  from 
the  University  the  year  or  two  of  preparatory  work  which  furnishes 
more  than  seven-eighths  of  our  collegiate  students,  how  long  will  the 
College  exist  or  be  worth  sustaining? 

Yet  it  is  said  that  that  very  thing  ought  to  be  done,  that  the  non- 
collegiate  division  of  our  Academical  Department  should  be  aban- 
doned !  ! 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE  BE  ABOLISHED? 

What  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  proposed  change?  Chiefly 
two: 

1.     It  costs  too  much. — The  expense  of  instruction  is  found,  on  a 
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somewhat  rigid  investigation,  to  be  not  far  from  $3,575  per  year.  But 
,8150,  Leaving  a  balance  of  $750.  Add  to  this  the  prob- 
able tost  of  fuel,  1250,  and  we  have  as  the  annual  outlay  of  money,  for 
this  l.-i'  edingly  useful  part  of  the  institution,  only  $1,000. 

In  order  to  save  this  paltry  sum  to  the  State,  less  than  four  mills  to 
each  household  in  the  commonwealth,  we  are  urged  to  abolish  that 

of  Btudy  without  which  we  should  be  comparatively  destitute  of 

students  for  the  other  courses.     This  is  at  least  a  most  questionable 

if'  the  people  intend  to  have  a  University  at  all  worthy  of 

me,  why  stick  at  a  small  expenditure  which  is  entirely  necessary 

remarks  show  the  utter  folly  of  those  who,  being  taxed  for  a 
High  School  in  their  own  places  of  residence,  complain  that  they  are 
required  in  the  support  of  another  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 

The  one  they  cheerfully  submit  to  as  a  matter  of  educational 
ience  and  local  pride.     The  other  they  demur  to  as  a  burden 
s  liich  they  ought  to  be  exempt.     We  have  shown  that  this  bur- 
den is  less  than  half  a  cent  per  family.     The  whole  cost  per  town  of 
lilies  would  be  less  than  the  earnings  of  a  common  laborer  for 
day. 
2.     It  interferes  with  the  Public  High  Schools. — The  argument  is 
The  University,  by  affording  facilities  for  the  study  of  element- 
glish,  Latin,  German,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  History,  uses  its 
influence,  as  a  leading  educational  institution  of  the  State,  to  en- 
vn   preparatory  department  those  who  would  otherwise 
-Indies  at  the  High  Schools.     In  this  way  great  injury  is 
done  to  the  schools  through  the  loss  of  many  of  their  best  pupils,  whose 
mee  and  proficiency  in  study  for  two  or  three  years  would  give 
character  to  the  school,  and  reputation  to  the  instructors,  and  create  a 
•  mulus  for  the  fostering  of  these  local  institutions  in  every 
part  of  the  State.     Thus  the  University  is  said  to  exert  a  discouraging 
rive  influence  on  the  schools. 

OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

In  answer  to  all  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say:     First,  that  there  are 

probably  uot  more  than  forty  schools  in  the  whole  State  whose  grade 

of  instruction  entitles  them  to  be  ranked  as  superior  to  the  ordinary 

and  grammar  schools.     The  unhappy  results  of  the  influence 

University  on  the  interests  of  education,  must  be  limited,  there- 
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fore,  to  the  counties  in  which  these  schools  are  located,  for  the  remain- 
ing sixty  counties  have  no  schools  of  which  our  preparatory  course  can 
be  deemed  a  rival. 

But  the  case  is  much  stronger  than  this,  for,  Secondly,  of  these 
forty  high  schools,  only  fifteen  have  the  means  of  fitting  their  pupils  for 
our  Freshman  class.  The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1874, 
contains  carefully  prepared  statistics  on  this  point,  and  shows  that  of 
all  the  graded  schools  within  the  borders  of  Iowa,  there  is  only  this 
small  number  in  which  Latin  and  German  are  taught,  two  studies  with- 
out which  no  one  can  become  a  member  of  either  of  our  collegiate 
courses  except  with  very  great  difficulty  to  the  student  and  great  incon- 
venience to  his  instructors,  on  account  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  de- 
voting his  time  after  his  admission  to  work  which  he  should  have  done 
before. 

But  this  fact  limits  the  evil  effects  of  our  Sub-Freshman  Department 
to  fifteen  counties.  And  if  the  youths  of  both  sexes  sometimes  leave 
those  schools  to  prosecute  in  the  University  the  studies  which  they 
could  just  as  well  pursue  within  a  few  rods  or  a  few  miles  of  their 
homes,  it  plainly  cannot  be  laid  to  the  fault  of  the  University.  But  in 
truth,  only  a  very  few  find  their  way  from  these  High  Schools  to  our 
preparatory  classes.  During  the  last  two  years,  out  of  our  hundreds  of 
sub-freshmen,  only  ten  came  from  these  few  highly  favored  portions  of 
the  State.*  The  students  that  come  to  us  from  them  nearly  always  enter 
the  Freshman  or  some  higher  collegiate  class.  Thus  the  argument 
against  the  University,  that  its  preparatory  course  interferes  with  the 
highest  grade  of  our  public  schools,  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  connection  with  this  general  subject  it  is  important  to  add  three 
other  remarks. 

NO    HOPE    OP    OBTAINING    STUDENTS    ELSEWHERE. 

1.  The  opinion,  which  we  sometimes  hear  expressed,  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  University  will  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  students  from 

:.  One  of  our  oldest  Teachers  say  s  In  a  letter  to  me :  "We  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  either  boys  or  girls  to  pursue  their  studies  farther  than  the  extent  of  our 
HiL'h  School  course,  and  Ln  fact  very  few  even  that  far.    There  has  not  to  my  knowl- 

Ingle  young  man  graduated  from  any  respectable  college  since  I  have  heen 
Superintendent  ofthese  Public  Schools,  -a  period  of  nearly  eight  years.    When  i  bad 

;,i  chool  here  for  ten  years,  I  bad  a  class  of  boys  at  the  end  of  every  year  (for 
the  last  five  years  of  the  ten)  who  went  to  college  somewhere,  and  most  of  them  grad- 
uated, (nit.  since  I  have  been  In  the  public  schools,  only  sixteen  young  men  have  grad- 
uated from  our  High  School  In  seven  years,  only  one  of  the  sixteen  Ls  now  at  college 
1  bree  have  si  ad  led  pr<  I  th<  rest  are  Ln  business.11 
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Other  colleges  to  fill  our  collegiate  classes,  is  utterly  groundless  and 
contrary  to  fact.  The  time  may  come  and  probably  will,  when  the 
University,  like  some  Eastern  institutions,  will  command  a  large  attend- 
ance of  members  of  its  four  years'  course  simply  by  means  of  its  great 
facilities,  its  laboratory  and  observatory,  its  library  and  cabinet,  its 
orps  of  professors,  eminent  for  learning  and  didactic  ability,  and 
its  long  list  of  graduates  containing  many  names  of  men  distinguished 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  shedding  the  luster  of  their  own  repu- 
tation on  their  alma  mater.  We  anticipate  this  with  confidence  : 
we  are  working  for  it  with  unceasing  diligence,  and  we  are  advancing 
towards  it  with  steady  progress. 

But  that  time  may  be  yet  far  distant,  and  until  it  come  there  can 
hardly  be  a  more  unwise  course  proposed  to  the  friends  of  the  Univers- 
ity than  the  abolition  of  that  part  of  our  system  on  which  we  now  de- 
pend for  respectable  numbers  in  our  college,  in  the  expectation  that 
other  colleges  will  supply  the  deficiency  from  their  own  higher  classes  or 
their  preparatory  schools.  For  up  to  the  present  time,  the  accessions 
to  the  University  from  denominational  institutions  in  the  State  or  out 
of  it,  have  been  but  very  few  whether  from  their  sub-freshman  or  higher 
classes.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  known  to  us,  for  believing  that  the 
influences  operating  in  all  these  institutions  to  retain  their  students  will 
be  any  less  effective  hereafter  than  hitherto.  There  are,  and  will  be 
for  many  years  to  come,  too  many  colleges,  and  too  few  students  to 
warrant  such  hope.  To  a  great  extent,  the  real  merit  and  prosperity  of 
an  educational  institution  are  popularly  gauged  by  the  number  attend- 
ing it.  Boys  and  young  men  greatly  prefer  the  college  that  counts 
many  hundreds  on  its  catalogue,  to  that  which  can  boast  of  only  a  few 
scores,  and  older  and  wiser  heads  approve  of  their  judgment.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  to  make  all  colleges  greedy  of  numbers  and  unwilling  to 
part  with  their  students,  except  for  imperative  reasons.  They  will  cer- 
tainly resist  the  removal  of  students  from  their  own  classes  to  the  State 
University  by  all  fair  means. 

PREPARATORY     INSTITUTION     SEPARATE    FROM    THE    UNIVERSITY   IS     DE- 
SIRABLE. 

2.  Notwithstanding  our  earnest  zeal  for  our  preparatory  school,  the 
entire  Academical  Faculty  would  hail  with  joy  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  Iowa  City  or  the  vicinity,  which  would  do  the  same  work 
and  relieve  the  University  of  all  expense,  labor,  and  responsibility  for 
fitting  students  for  college.     It  is  not  a  thing  coveted  by  us.     Could 
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the  end  aimed  at  be  accomplished  by  other  means,  it  would,  in  all  re- 
spects, be  an  advantage.  A  preparatory  school  is  an  undesirable  append- 
age to  a  college  or  university,  and  is  endured  or  encouraged  only  as  an 
unavoidable  evil. 

DIFFICULTY    OF   ESTABLISHING  SUCH  A  SCHOOL. 

3.  Of  so  great  moment  is  a  first-rate  preparation  for  college  deemed, 
by  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  educators  of  the  country,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  subject  within  the  whole  range  of  education  on  which  they 
speak  and  write  with  more  cogent  reasoning  and  earnest  eloquence. 
Witness  the  addresses  at  Elmira  and  Detroit,  1873  and  1874,  by  Presi- 
dents McCosh  and  Porter,  before  the  National  Educational  Association. 
These  and  other  gentlemen  assuredly  do  not  over-rate  the  importance 
of  multiplying  and  elevating  the  facilities  for  pre-collegiate  study. 
The  value  of  collegiate  training  very  largely  depends  on  the  training 
that  precedes  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  student  pass  successfully  the 
entrance  examination.  The  more  ample  his  mental  development  at  the 
outset  of  his  college  life,  the  more  noble  his  achievements  (probably) 
through  the  entire  course.  And  the  more  numerous  and  excellent 
these  fitting  schools  are  in  a  State,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  who 
use  them,  the  more  abundantly  will  the  colleges  be  supplied  with  prom- 
ising pupils,  and  the  more  admirably  educated  will  be  the  graduates 
sent  forth  from  their  halls  to  shed  the  blessings  of  fine  intellectual  cul- 
ture on  society  and  the  world. 

It  would  therefore  be  no  easy  task,  but  rather  a  laborious  and  costly 
undertaking,  to  build  up  in  Iowa  City  or  elsewhere,  such  an  Academy 
or  High  School  as  would  prove  superior  to  our  own  sub-freshman 
course,  while,  until  that  be  done,  any  attempts  to  impair  the  reputation 
or  efficiency  and  solid  worth  of  the  latter  would  be  little  less  than  sac- 
rilege. 

WOIiK  AND  PAY  OF    ASSISTANTS. 

The  time  spent  by  the  assistant  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  partly 
occupied  with  collegiate  classes,  is  four  full  hours  every  day,  at  a  com- 
pensation of  from  $700  to  $900  per  annum.  Instructors  of  the  same 
grade  in  many  other  colleges  are  occupied  at  the  longest,  only  three 
hours  per  day  at  a  salary  ranging  from  $750  to  $1000.  Our  teachers 
on  an  average  do  more  work  for  less  pay.  That  they  do  their  work 
equally  well  with  those  elsewhere  who  are  more  largely  compensated, 
is  believed  to  be  generally  true.     They  are  certainly  the  best  teachers 
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to  be  had  for  the  price  in  the  State.  They  consume  from  six  to  eight 
hours  c\  ery  recitation  day  in  the  service  of  teaching,  with  the  work 
that  is  incidental  and  necessary  thereto.  The  four  hours  of  consecu- 
tive instruction  are  a  laborious  and  exhaustive  work.  They  have  no 
employment  besides  that  of  instructors  in  the  University.  Most  fully 
do  I  believe  that  they  earn  their  money,  that  they  are  indispensable 
to  the  successful  working  of  the  institution,  and  that  it  will  be  a  sorry 
day  for  the  University  when  their  labors  are  imposed  on  the  already 
Sufficiently  and  most  efficiently  worked  Professors. 

SHALL  THE  EXPERIMENT  BE  TRIED? 

It  certainly  is  in  our  power  as  Regents  to  make  the  trial.  We  have 
the  right  to  dismiss  any  persons  connected  with  the  Institution  when- 
ever it  seems  to  us  wise  to  do  so. 

Suppose  then  that,  at  our  regular  meeting  on  the  1st  of  March,  1876, 
we  resolve  that  after  the  expiration  of  their  present  term  of  employ- 
ment, on  the  28th  of  June,  1876,  there  shall  be  no  assistant  teachers  in 
the  Academical  Department,  except  possibly  one  or  two,  whose  ser- 
vices may  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  thereafter  the  work 
now  done  by  them,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  occupants  of  the  several 
chairs,  or  to  the  Professors.  Such  action  would  of  course  be  regarded 
as  a  candid  expression  of  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Faculty  would  be  justified  in  looking  for  its  exact  fulfillment.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  a  warning  to  all  interested  parties  of  an  approaching 
entire  revolution  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  oldest  Department  of  the 
University.  This  step  is  taken  and  carried  out  in  deference  to  an  out- 
side demand  for  a  proper  economy.     Look  at 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  CASE. 

Half  a  dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  far 
more  than  average  ability  and  education  and  experience,  and  every 
qualification  for  their  position,  some  ©f  them  persons  of  very  rare  fit- 
ness for  the  places  they  occupy,  are  doomed  to  be  sent  away  from  their 
posts  of  honor  and  usefulness,  in  order  to  save  for  the  State  of  Iowa 
the  small  amount  of  money  necessary  for  their  support. 

We  have  a  University,  a  State  institution,  it  is  undeniably  a  respecta- 
ble and  growing  institution,  it  offers  its  various  and  invaluable  advan- 
tages to  all  the  youths  of  the  State  alike,  the  three  thousand  pupils  that 
have  studied  here,  many  of  whom  have  gone  forth  with  honorable  testi- 
monials of  successful  scholarship,  and  many  more  of  whom  are  reaping 
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the  priceless  benefits  of  diligent  study  in  our  halls,  are  ready  to  affirm 
the  excellence  of  the  facilities  here  enjoyed,  and  the  claims  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  confidence  and  support  and  honor  of  the  entire  people, 
believing  with  us  that  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  it  will  rank  high 
among  the  seats  of  learning  in  our  land,  if  only  it  be  fostered  with  an 
ungrudging  generosity.  And  yet,  if  we  pursue  the  supposed  course,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  few — and  I  believe  a  very  few — friends 
of  the  University  who,  however  intelligent  in  other  matters,  have  not 
studied,  and  therefore  do  not  understand,  this  subject,  we  strike  the  in- 
stitution a  heavy  if  not  fatal  blow,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  salaries  of 
those  teachers  ! 

IS   IT   NECESSARY  ? 

Allow  me  to  inquire,  gentlemen,  whether  there  is  any  such  stress  of 
circumstances  as  to  justify  this  ruinous  policy,  and  most  respectfully  to 
suggest  that  this  Board  should  set  their  faces  with  unfaltering  purpose 
against  every  attempt  to  cripple  the  institution  under  the  poor  pretense 
of  saving  a  little  money.  Colleges,  Professional  Schools  and  Univers- 
ities, are  not  built  up  on  any  such  parsimonious  principle.  Rather 
should  the  ground  be  boldly  taken  and  maintained  that  this  common- 
wealth cannot  afford  a  stinted  outlay  in  support  of  any  valuable  educa- 
tional institution,  insisting  as  indubitably  true,  that  whatever  it  may 
cost  now,  it  will  most  amply  pay  back  in  due  time.  The  few  thousand 
dollars  which  we  may  possibly  save  by  dismissing  our  assistant  teach- 
ers, will  prove  a  curse  to  the  University,  and  a  very  poor  investment  for 
the  State,  as  money  hoarded  which  ought  to  be  disbursed  always  is. 

THE  REMEDY. 

But  the  resolution  which  I  have  supposed  possible,  would  contain 
a  provision  against  the  evil  which  threatens  to  follow  the  dismissal  of 
the  assistant  teachers.  For  it  would  require  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
instruction  of  the  Academical  Department  should  be  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessors. 

This  must  mean  that  the  Professors  can  and  should  do  the  work  of 
the  assistants  in  addition  to  that  which  they  already  do.  Under  the 
present  arrangement  they  give  all  the  instruction  to  the  College  students 
except  five  or  six  hours  teaching  by  the  assistants.  The  question  is 
inevitable — can  the  Professors  render  this  additional  service?  Can 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  extra  labor  of  at  least  eighteen  recita- 
tions daily,  now  heard  by  the  subordinate  instructors? 
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To  some  of  us  who  are  most  deeply  concerned  for  the  best  condition, 
and  the  Largest  usefulness  and  highest  honor  of  the  University,  this 
question  seems  to  admit  of  but  one  answer — it  is  impossible.  I  will 
venture  the  assertion  that  no  similar  demand  was  ever  made  of  a  sim- 
ilar corps  of  Professors,  and  that  should  it  be  made  in  the  present 
instance  it  would  only  excite  astonishment  by  its  manifest  absurdity 
as  a  requisition  that  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

THE  WORK  OF    THE  PROFESSORS. 

I  have  before  me,  prepared  at  my  special  request,  the  statements  of 
our  nine  Professors,  (the  Military  Professor  is  an  exceptional  case), 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  their  respective  kinds  and  degrees  of  Uni- 
versity duties  and  employments.  I  subjoin  extracts  from  each  without 
indicating  the  several  writers,  to  show  the  facts  which  bear  on  the 
question  under  discussion,  and  their  own  estimate  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  labor  performed  by  them. 

Prof.  A.  has  two  recitations  every  term,  and  a  great  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous work,  fully  equivalent  to  two  other  recitations,  adding, 
"My  time  outside  of  recitation  duties  is  fully  and  closely  devoted  to 
University  work." 

Prof.  B.  says,  "Ever  since  my  connection  with  the  institution  I  have 
been  instructing  four  classes  daily.  During  one  term,  for  three  years, 
I  used  to  hear  five  classes,  but  the  fifth  class  was  in  a  study  in  which 
I  have  long  been  interested,  and  which  proved  rather  a  stimulus  for 
my  other  ordinary  work  than  an  additional  task.  I  have  always  tried 
to  do  my  work  as  a  Professor,  not  merely  as  an  ordinary  teacher,  and 
this  means  that  I  have  made  every  possible  exertion  by  study  and  other 
work,  to  benefit  my  classes  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  My  total  of 
mere  daily  work  is  from  eight  and  one-third  to  thirteen  and  one-third 
hours.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  general  study,  in  which  I  habit- 
ually spend  every  available  moment  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  keep- 
ing my  mind  fresh  and  in  a  condition  Jit  to  do  my  work  creditably  to 
the  institution.  I  might  have  answered  your  question  more  properly 
by  simply  assuring  you  that  every  moment  of  my  time  not  absolutely 
needed  for  other  unavoidable  duties  is  conscientiously  devoted  by  me 
to  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  University." 

Prof.  C. — "  I  spend  three  hours  daily  throughout  the  year  in  class- 
room work,  which  consists  of  recitations  and  short  informal  lectures  if 
so  ambitious  a  title  is  appropriate."  To  other  indispensable  duties 
growing  out  of  my  relations  to  the  institution,  "  I  devote  at  least  an 
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average  of  one  hour  per  day.  I  might  say  further  that  my  whole  time 
and  strength  are  devoted  to  my  University  work,  and  the  necessary 
preparation  for  it." 

Prof.  D.— "  Fall  term:  three  daily  recitations,  with  occasional  lectures, 
and  one  evening  per  week"  in  laborious  practicalwork.  "  Winter  term  : 
three  daily  exercises  in"  some  of  the  very  highest  studies  pursued  in  the 
Department.  "  I  find  the  labors  of  this  term  very  exhausting  from,  the 
large  number  of  lectures  I  have  to  deliver."  "  Spring  term  :  two  daily 
exercises  "  in  recitations  in  the  most  difficult  subjects  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity, with  laborious  scientific  practice  every  day.  "  As  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  my  time  outside  of  the  recitation  room,  I  find  it  both  useful  and 
agreeable  to  spend  it  all  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  class-room, 
and  would  be  glad  of  more  time  to  spend  in  the  same  way." 

Prof.  E. — "  The  time  actually  spent  with  classes  in  recitations  or  lec- 
tures, averages  throughout  the  year,  about  three  and  a-half  hours  each 
day.  It  will  be  a  low  estimate,  indeed,  if  we  reckon  the  time  occupied 
in  the  drudging"  of  my  chair,  "as  equal  to  an  additional  three  and 
a-half  hours  daily.  There  is  also  at  least  an  average  of  two  hours  per 
day  necessarily  spent  in  looking  over  the  lessons  to  be  heard,  or  in 
preparation  of  the  lectures  to  be  delivered.  The  work  of  this  chair  may 
be  said  to  culminate  during  the  Spring  term,  when  five  hours  are  occu- 
pied each  day  in  recitations  or  lectures,  and  the  written  exercises  of 
about  sixty  students  must  be  daily  examined  and  corrected  ;  so  that  on 
an  average  throughout  the  year,  not  less  than  nine  hours  daily  are  re- 
quired for  just  the  routine  work  of  this  chair,  leaving  but  a  small 
amount  of  time,  and  greatly  diminished  energy  for  the  work — as  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  any  other — of  pursuing  investigation  beyond  what 
is  of  immediate  use  in  the  class-room,  and  keeping  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  science  as  it  is  pushed  onward  by  thousands  of  indefatiga- 
ble and  unincumbered  observers." 

Prof.  F. — "  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  spent  by  me  in  the  service  of  the  University,  I 
would  say  in  a  word — all  of  it.  No  other  than  University  work  oc- 
cupies my  attention,  for  the  care  of  my  family  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  coming  in  the  intermission  of  labor.  My  class-room  work  is  three 
hours  in  the  Fall  term,  four  in  the  Winter,  four  in  the  Spring.  The 
class-room  exercises  are  recitations  and  lectures  both  familiar  and 
formal.  Out  of  the  class-room  all  of  my  time  is  not  given  to  the  im- 
mediate preparation  for  the  lessons  of  each  day,  but  chiefly  to  general 
and  specific  Studied  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  the  proper 
work  of  my  chair." 
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Prof.  G. — "  I  do  not  bear  any  recitations.  I  deliver  each  week  at 
least  seven  lectures.  At  these  lectures  experimental  demonstrations 
ire  given  which  require  considerable  time  in  preparation,  and  after- 
wards again  considerable  time  for  the  removal  and  cleaning  of  appa- 
ratus used.  I  have  not  unfrequently  four  hours  of  work  to  do  in  the 
preparation  of  apparatus  for  one  lecture.  The  general  laboratory  work 
for  the  regular  college  classes  occupies  the  first  three  afternoons  of 
every  week.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  work  done  "in  my  chair" 
by  the  number  of  recitations,  etc.  As  a  rule  I  am  engaged  in  Univers- 
ity work  from  8-J-  till  12,  and  from  2  till  half  past  4  on  every  day  of 
the  week.  The  work  required  to  be  done  in  order  to  keep  myself  prop- 
erly prepared  in  this  progressing  science  is  largely  done  at  home  in 
the  evening." 

Prof.  H. — "I  am  employed  daily  at  my  rooms  in  University  work 
from  7:30  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  about  2  to  6  p.  m.  Three  hours  per 
day  are  devoted  to  teaching  and  lecturing,  the  remaining  five  and  a 
half  hours  are  employed  in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  other  duties 
assigned  by  the  Faculty." 

Prof.  I. — "I  have  daily  four  classes  in  the  Fall  term,  three  in  the 
Winter,  and  three  in  the  Spring.  For  the  majority  of  the  classes  the 
time  for  recitation  is  uniformly  one  hour,  but  some  of  the  exercises  re- 
quire more  time,  and  to  them  two  hours  are  allotted,  occasionally  even 
more  than  that.  The  nature  of  the  classroom  work  admits  of  my 
absence  some  of  the  time,  so  that  I  am  not  with  my  classes  as  much 
as  six  hours  in  the  day.  But  the  necessary  preparation  for  my  classes, 
and  the  miscellaneous  occupations  connected  with  my  stated  duties  fill 
out  the  day,  and  render  it  unavoidable  to  postpone  till  evening  any 
extra  work  or  investigation  which  I  may  wish  to  make." 

The  bare  perusal  of  these  statements  will  be  enough  to  convince 
any  candid  reader  that  the  Professors  in  this  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity do  a  great  amount  of  work,  and  that  it  would  be  in  the  last  de- 
gree unreasonable  to  demand  of  them  an  increase. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  salary  of  each  of  the  gentlemen  is 
$1,800,  with  one  exception  of  $1,600. 

WORK  REQUIRED  AND  SALARIES  IN  OTHER  STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  from  several  of  our  State  Uni- 
versities, in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  contain  informa- 
tion of  the  various  rates  of  compensation  allowed  to  the  Presidents  and 
Professors,  and  the  hours  spent  by  the  latter  in  the  class-room. 
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1.  "The  Superintendent  of  this  Institution  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000 
per  annum,  and  each  Professor  $2,000  per  annum. 

They  pay  for  their  board. 

The  Assistant  Professors  receive  $750  per  annum,  and  board. 

The  University  furnishes  quarters  to  them  all. 

We  try  to  arrange  our  schedules  so  that  each  Professor  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  actual  business  of  teaching  not  more  than  two  hours  per 
day  during  five  days  of  the  week." 

2.  Salary  of  President  $4,000,  and  of  Professors  varying  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000.     Hours  in  classroom  from  two  to  five. 

3.  Salaries  of  Professors,  $2,250,  hours  of  work  not  uniform,  but 
in  no  instance  more  than  three,  and  in  many  cases  less  than  three. 

4.  President's  salary,  $2,500  and  house.  Professors'  salaries  $2,000 
without  a  house.     Average  daily  recitations,  three  hours. 

5.  President's  salary  $3,600  and  house.  Professors'  salaries,  $2,000. 
Hours  of  recitation  not  given. 

6.  "The  salary  of  the  President  has  been  $4,000  per  annum.  At  my 
own  suggestion  it  is  now  fixed  at  $3,000.  The  Professors  receive 
$2,000.  The  number  of  hours  per  diem,  for  each  Professor  is  some- 
what variable.  We  aim  however  to  give  three  recitations  or  lectures 
as  the  work  of  each  Professor.  We  think  three  are  enough,  if  done 
as  that  work  ought  to  be,  by  proper  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  by  vigorous  work  with  the  class.  Few  men  can  do  work 
of  this  kind,  one  year  after  another,  and  make  any  improvement  in 
their  own  stock  of  knowledge,  and  maintain  good  health,  with  labor 
beyond  what  I  have  indicated.  They  become  too  much  wearied  every 
day  for  any  original  work,  and  soon  fall  into  the  feeling  and  ways  of  a 
drudge." 

7.  President's  salary  $3,000  and  house.  Professors'  salaries  vary 
from  $1,500  to  $2,250,  the  majority  being  $1,800.  The  minimum  of 
recitations  is  fifteen  per  week,  or  three  per  day.  This  estimate  does 
not  include  time  of  correcting  papers  and  the  like. 

8.  J 'resident's  salary  $4,500  and  house.  Professors'  salaries  $2,500. 
Two,  or  at  most,  three  hours  per  day  are  considered  full  time  in  the 
lecture  room.  Some  do  not  have  an  average  of  more  than  an  hour 
per  day.     Assistants  and  instructors  rarely  average  more  than  three. 

1).  President's  salary  $3,600.  Professors'  each  $2,000.  Average 
number  of  hours  spent  in  instruction  daily,  including  lectures  occa- 
sionally, three. 

10.     Salary    of  President  $3,500    and    house.     Professors'    salaries 
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$2,000  each.     Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  instruction,  three  per 
day. 

Unless  there  is  some  special  reason  why  our  Academical  Professors 
should  go  beyond  the  majority  of  those  who  hold  corresponding 
positions  in  other  State  institutions,  in  the  amount  of  regular  and  mis- 
cellaneous work  done,  while  their  compensation  is  much  smaller,  then 
the  suggestion  that  their  duties  should  be  increased  by  the  dismission 
of  the  assistant  teachers  seems  to  be  utterly  indefensible. 

A. — Students  "Not  in  Course." 

The  students  pursuing  selected  studies,  or  those  called  in  the  above 
table  "not  in  course,"  were  twice  as  many  in  the  year  1875  as  in  1874, 
or  as  90  to  44. 

This  great  difference  results  from  greater  vigor  of  classification  than 
has  heretofore  prevailed  in  this  Department,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  students  who  would  otherwise  have  ranked  with  those  pursuing 
a  regular  course,  have  been  called  irregulars,  because  permitted  to  fol- 
low their  own  choice  of  studies  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Faculty.  During  the  year  1875  the  Faculty  began  a  more  careful  dis- 
crimination, and  placed  all  students  not  aiming  at  entire  conformity  to 
some  one  of  our  prescribed  courses  of  study,  in  the  catalogue  by  them- 
selves under  the  head  "not  in  course."  But  henr-eforth,  agreeably  to 
the  requisition  of  the  Regents  as  expressed  in  a  resolution  at  their 
meeting  in  June,  1875,  these  irregular  students,  as  far  as  possible,  will 
be  published  in  the  catalogue  with  those  who  are  looking  forward  to 
graduation,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  in  general  their  grade  of 
scholarship. 

B. — The  Chair  of  Natural  Science. 

Mr.  Samuel  Calvin  assumed  the  duties  of  this  chair  as  acting  Profes- 
sor in  January,  1874,  and  was  appointed  full  Professor  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Regents  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science  has  been  very  greatly  improved  by 
the  addition  of  many  new  cases,  the  re-arrangement  of  the  old  mate- 
rial, the  purchase  of  several  thousands  of  new  specimens,  and  the  la- 
belling of  the  entire  collection,  so  that  the  teaching  value  of  the  Cabi- 
net is  many  times  greater  than  before,  while  the  whole  museum  has 
become  a  strong  attraction  to  citizens  and  strangers,  and  enhances  the 
reputation  of  the  University. 
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The  purchases  were  made  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Woodman,  of  Dubuque, 
to  whose  experience  and  skill  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  present  ad- 
mirable order  and  fine  appearance  of  the  collection. 

C. — The  Military  Chair. 

Major  Alexander  D.  Schenck,  1st  Lieut,  of  the  2d  U.  S.  Artillery,  a 
graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  of  the  U.  S. 
Artillery  School,  was  detailed  to  the  chair  of  Military  Science  and  Tac- 
tics, one  year  ago,  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  He  has  been  engaged  one  year  in  the  duties  of  his 
Professorship,  and  has  given  military  instruction,  practical  and  theo- 
retical, to  such  of  the  students  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  appointment  of 
an  army  officer  for  that  purpose. 

The  optional  nature  of  these  exercises  was  determined  by  the  Aca- 
demical Faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  Regents  at  their  meeting  in  March.  That  ac- 
tion was  reversed  at  the  June  meeting,  and  the  drill  made  obligatory 
on  all  able-bodied  male  students  except  such  as  should  be  excused  by 
the  President. 

D. — Astronomical  Observatory. 

An  astronomical  observatory  has  been  erected  in  a  desirable  location 
near  to  the  University,  at  an  expense  of  about  $6,000.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  tower,,  lecture-hall,  and  Professor's  room,  and,  with  the  instru- 
ments previously  purchased,  constitutes  a  valuable  help  to  the  pursuit 
of  astronomical  science. 

E. — Female  Students  and  Co- Education. 

During  the  two  years  under  review  there  were  in  1873-4,  161  young 
ladies  in  this  Department,  and  122  in  1874-5.  This  diminution  may 
not  be  repeated  very  soon,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  attend- 
ance of  young  women  and  girls  will  continue  to  decline  unless  some 
arrangement  ho  made  for  providing  them  with  desirable  places  of  res- 
idence while  in  the  institution. 

This  matter  is  one  of  very  great  importance  not  only  on  their  ac- 
count,  but  in  view  of  the  beneficial  and  most  manifest  influence  of  the 
CO-education  of*  the  hcxch,  on  the  quiet  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  whole 
\>o<\y  of  students.     For  it  IS  believed  that  few  institutions  of  learning 
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where  a  multitude  of  pupils  are  assembled,  can  show  a  better  record 
in  respect  of  decorous  behavior.  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  are  no 
violations  of  propriety  or  even  of  morality  here.  We  sometimes  have 
serious  rumors  of  such.  But  we  can  rarely  discover  reliable  evidence 
of  their  truth.  We  exercise  no  espionage  over  the  students,  and  are 
never  on  the  look-out  for  mischievous  fun  or  immoral  conduct.  Nor 
could  the  Academical  Faculty  be  easily  induced  to  exercise  such  watch- 
fulness. They  are  of  one  mind  in  the  opinion  that  greater  evil  than 
good  would  be  the  result.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  no  hesi- 
tation on  their  part  to  use  any  necessary  severity  in  order  to  suppress 
serious  disorder  even  if  it  should  require  summary  expulsions  from  the 
University.  But  we  fear  no  serious  disorder.  We  discover  no  symp- 
toms of  it.  Our  students  govern  each  other.  The  two  sexes  exert  a 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  most  salutary  kind,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  should  the  proportion  of  young  women  become  so  small 
as  to  render  their  presence  nugatory  as  a  means  of  genuine  manliness 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men. 

F. — Scholarship. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Department  is  gradually  rising  in  excellence. 
Among  the  students  there  is  an  increasing  number  who  realize  the  fact 
that  the  first  great  object  to  be  sought  here,  is  that  thorough  mental 
discipline  which  is  to  be  secured  only  by  four  years  of  intellectual  toil 
in  the  mastery  of  every  part  of  a  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Which  is  to  say  that  scholarship  is  the  great  means  afforded  by  the 
University  of  acquiring  that  vigor  and  facile  use  of  the  mind,  which  is 
necessary  to  eminent  success  in  life. 

If  it  seem  to  you  faint  praise,  when  we  affirm  that  the  institution  is 
advancing  in  scholarly  character,  our  answer  is,  that  this  is  a  young 
University  in  a  young  State,  that  educational  institutions,  like  forest 
trees,  are  of  slow  growth;  that  very  many  elements  must  combine  with 
many  years,  or  even  centuries,  to  produce  that  all-pervading,  system- 
atical excellence  which  characterizes  the  venerable  Universities  of 
Europe  and  of  older  States;  and  that  high  scholarship  is  one  of  the 
last  attainments,  because  one  of  the  most  difficult,  demanding  a  rare 
conjunction  of  virtue,  diligence,  patience,  abstraction,  perseverance, 
self-control,  judgment,  and  a  certain  pure  and  noble  ambition,  which 
refuses  to  be  diverted  by  any  enticement  from  its  lofty  purpose. 

But  this  love  of  study  and  of  sound  knowledge,  which  is  implied  in 
scholarship,  is  becoming  to  some  extent  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the 
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Department,  our  genius  £oc£,  and  to  promote  this  sentiment,  to  fix  it  as 
a  permanent  and  controlling  influence  here,  is  a  constant  aim  of  this 
Faculty.  We  believe  in  general  information,  in  that  acquaintance  with 
human  life  and  character  which  is  derived  from  desultory  reading,  from 
travel,  from  the  daily  papers,  daily  talk,  and  daily  living ;  in  all  that 
which  makes  one  what  we  call  an  intelligent  man.  But  we  also  be- 
lieve that  a  deep  and  firm  substratum  of  some  knowledge  united  with 
the  thoughtful  and  critical  habits  of  the  genuine  scholar,  will  qualify 
any  one  even  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  to  carry  on  a  conversation, 
or  write  a  letter,  much  more  to  compose  an  essay,  or  a  book,  or  make 
an  elaborate  speech,  in  a  more  satisfactory,  profitable  and  effective  way, 
than  he  can  command  who  is  only  a  man  of  good  but  uncultivated  in- 
tellect, a  moral  or  intelligent  but  not  well  trained  man.  Therefore,  it 
is  that  as  a  Faculty  we  feel  that  scholarship  in  its  truest  sense,  should 
be  the  steadfast  aim  of  the  instruction  given  here  ;  painstaking  accu- 
racy, systematic  acquisitions,  comprehensive  knowledge,  knowledge  of 
principles  and  relations,  definite,  certain,  scientific  knowledge, — all 
those  qualities  of  mind  which  are  implied  in  the  most  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful student  life :  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
testify  to  any  growth  of  this  Department  in  this  direction. 

G. — Courses  of  Study. 

The  present  programme  of  study  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents at  their  meeting  in  March,  1873.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
having  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  two  full  years,  it  has  proved  a 
success.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  it  is  incapable  of  improvement. 
And  there  is  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  Professor  to  any  change 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  an  improvement.  But  it  is  earnestly  insisted 
that  such  changes  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  after 
due  consideration  on  their  part,  and  on  their  recommendation.  As  a 
body  the  Faculty  is  most  deeply  concerned  for  the  vital  interests  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  sac- 
rifice personal  preferences  and  convenience  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
If  any  irreconcilable  difference  of  judgment  should  arise,  they  should 
choose  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Board,  knowing  and  strongly 
feeling  that  the  unity  of  the  institution  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
and  that  general  agreement  and  harmonious  action  are  indispensable. 
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II. 

THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Prof.  Philbrick,  of  this  Department,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
chair  immediately  after  the  date  of  my  last  biennial  report  in  Septem- 
ber, 1873.  The  number  of  students  was  then  very  small,  but  has 
steadily  increased,  and  his  work  promises  to  become  in  magnitude  and 
efficiency  all  that  the  admitted  importance  of  his  profession  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  His  Department  is  closely  connected  with  the  Academ- 
ical, since  the  Civil  Engineering 'students  prosecute  a  large  part  of 
their  five  years'  course  of  study  under  the  Academical  instructors,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  government  and  order  as  the  Academ- 
ical students.  But  inasmuch  as  one  of  these  Departments  is  for 
general  culture,  and  the  other  for  special  and  professional,  it  seems 
hardly  proper  to  call  the  latter  a  chair  in  the  former. 

III. 

COlTCEBlTINa- 

THE 

LAW    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Law  Department  has  had  two  years  of  distinguished  success 
the  number  in  attendance  having  been,  for  18*73-4  ninety-three,  and 
for  1874-5,  one  hundred  and  six,  facts  which  indicate  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  school  and  the  well-deserved  celebrity  of  the  in- 
structors. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  in  June,  1875,  letters  of  resignation, 
with  a  statement  of  reasons  therefor,  were  received  from  Professors 
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Wm.  E.  Miller,  and  Frederick  Mott,  of  the  chairs  of  Constitutional  and 
Criminal  Law,  and  of  Pleading  and  Practice,  respectively,  and  the  fol- 
lowing response  made  by  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  have  received  with  regret  -the 
communication  of  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Miller,  tendering  his  resignation  as 
Professor  of  Constitutional  Law.  We  recognize  the  valuable  service 
rendered  the  University  by  Judge  Miller  as  a  Professor  in  the  Law 
Department,  and  in  accepting  his  resignation  express  the  confidence  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  in  his  ability  as  a  Lawyer  and  Professor,  and  in 
his  integrity  as  a  man,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  our 
high  esteem  for.  Judge  Miller. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Iowa  State  University 
reluctantly  accept  the  resignation  of  Professor  Frederick  Mott,  and  re- 
gret that  the  pressing  demand  for  his  valuable  services  has  been  made 
and  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  accept  of  the  position  tendered  to  him.  The  Board  take  this 
occasion  to  express  their  warmest  thanks  to  Prof.  Mott  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Law  Department,  for  his  influence  in  aid- 
ing the  University  generally,  and  for  the  kind  words  for  its  future 
prosperity. 

That  we  regard  Prof.  Mott  as  a  true  Christian  man,  a  ripe  scholar  and 
eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  his  new  field  of  labor, 
and  trust  he  nia,y  realize  his  highest  anticipations  in  making  the  insti- 
tution of  learning  over  which  he  has  just  been  called  to  preside  a  worthy 
co-laborer  with  the  State  University  in  the  great  work  of  education  in 
the  State. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  same  meeting  contain 
important  information  concerning  the  recent  history  of  this  Depart- 
ment : 

Resolutions  relating  to  the  Law  Department. 

1.  Resolved,  That  hereafter  William  G.  Hammond,  resident  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Law  faculty,  shall  be  known  and  styled 
Chancellor  of  the  Law  Department,  and  that  his  salary  be  fixed  at 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

2.  Resolved,  That  there  be  appointed  a  person  learned  in  the  law, 
who  shall  be  known  and  styled  resident  Professor  of  Law,  and  that  his 
salary  be  fixed  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  that  O.  C.  Howe  of  New- 
ton, Iowa,  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  as  such  Professor. 

.3.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  University  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  Faculty,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powers 
and  duties  in  respect  to  said  Department  as  heretofore  vested  in  and 
exeroscd  by  him. 

The  duty  of  instruction  in  this  Department  is  hereby  laid  upon  the 
Chancellor,  and  Professors  and  such  lecturers  upon  special  subjects  as 
the  needs  of  the  Department  shall  require  and  the  means  within  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Regents  shall  admit  of. 
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4.  Resolved,  That  the  chairs  of  Constitutional  and  Criminal  law, 
and  of  Pleading  and  Practice,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessors .Miller  and  Mott  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  abolished.  That 
the  subjects  of  these  chairs  shall  hereafter  be  taught  by  the  Chancellor, 
Professors  and  special  Lecturers,  under  such  system  and  division  of 
labor  as  shall  be  most  promotive  of  the  interest  of  the  Department. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  Professor  C.  C.  Cole  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  affixed,  at  one  thousand  dollars  for  ten  (10)  weeks  la- 
bor. 

6.  Resolved,  That  there  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  for  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Law  Department  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  Professor  Cole  sent 
the  following  communication  to  the  Board  : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Iowa  State   Uni- 
versity; 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  willing  to  render  further  services  as  Professor 
of  Law  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  weeks  per 
year,  at  and  for  compensation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150) 
per  week.  If  the  Board  think  this  price  too  much,  or  by  reason  of  the 
condition  of  the  University  treasury,  or  other  reason,  the  Board  cannot 
or  do  not  choose  to  pay  that  compensation,  I  ask  the  Board  to  regard 
and  accept  this  as  my  resignation,  and  oblige, 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  COLE. 

June  29,  1875. 

This  communication  resulted  in  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas,  The  resignation  of  Profs.  Miller  and  Mott  render  ten 
weeks  instruction  necessary  from  the  chair  of  Prof.  Cole.     And 

Whereas,  The  means  under  the  control  of  the  Board  will  not  per- 
mit of  a  greater  compensation  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  week  for 
such  services.     Therefore 

Resolved,  That  should  Prof.  Cole  not  withdraw  his  conditional 
resignation,  then  that  the  same  be  accepted,  and  that  the  sum  of  $1,000 
set  apart  as  the  salary  of  Prof.  Cole,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Law  Faculty,  to  be 
employed  so  far  as  necessary  in  procuring  the  instruction  required  from 
the  chair  of  Prof.  Cole. 

The  conditions  of  Professor  Cole's  resignation  failing,  his  position 
became  vacant,  and  was  immediately  filled  on  application  to  Hon.  J.  M. 
Love,  for  many  years  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  who 
readily  accepted  it  on  the  terms  declined  by  Prof.  Cole.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  with  Judge  Dillon,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  for  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  the  students  of 
this  Department  by  themselves,  instead  of  conjointly  with  the  medical 
students  as  heretofore. 
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The  Faculty  consists  at  present  of 

William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor, 
Orlando  C.  Howe,  Resident  Professor. 
James  M.  Love,  LL.  D. 
John  F.  Dillon,  LL.  D. 

In  the  accession  of  Judges  Love  and  Howe  to  our  corps  of  Law 
Teachers,  the  Department  has  had  the  greatest  good  fortune. 

Professor  Love  is  known  as  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  ability,  and 
having  had  long  experience  on  the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  he  comes 
to  his  new  work  with  rare  qualifications. 

Professor  Howe  has  occupied  important  judicial  positions  in  the 
State,  and  both  as  a  judge  and  an  attorney  has  won  the  esteem  of  those 
who  know  him  as  abundantly  qualified  for  the  place  to  which  he  has 
been  called. 

The  entire  personelle  of  this  Faculty,  with  characters  above  re- 
proach or  suspicion,  are  sure  to  win  the  confidence  of  one  another,  and 
the  public,  and  to  inspire  their  pupils  with  the  truest  respect,  not  only 
as  men  of  clear  intellect  and  sound  learning,  but  as  gentlemen  of 
honorable  sentiments  and  genuine  courtesy. 

The  great  want  of  the  Department  is  now,  as  it  long  has  been,  a 
greatly  enlarged  Library  and  more  spacious  accommodations.  But 
these  matters  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  previous  years,  and 
are  perfectly  understood  by  the  Regents  and  others  without  further 
amplification  here. 


IV. 

THK 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  students  in  this  Department  during  the  last  two  years  have  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  fifty-nine, — in  1873-4,  sixty-five,  and  in  1874-5, 
ninety-four. 

One  thousand  and  twenty-one  lectures  have  been  delivered. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  clinics  have  been  held. 
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,Y  hundred  and  ninety-four  patients  have  been  under  treatment. 
tidfifty  prescriptions  have  been  issued. 

These  patients,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  afflicted  with  every  variety  of  bodily  disease,  injury  and  misfor- 
tune. 

Many  capital  operations  have  beea  performed,  and  medical  and  sur- 
gical skill,  derived  from  thorough  knowledge  and  extensive  experience 
and  observation,  has  been  used  for  the  temporary  and  permanent  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  with  the  utmost  professional  fidelity,  without  expense 
and  with  the  best  results.* 

Our  dissecting  classes  have  been  amply  supplied  with  material. 

Dr.  Ranney,  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  has  given 
each  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  his  specialty,  and  Judge  Dillon,  of 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  has  done  the  same  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  thus  conferred  on  the  thousand 
recipients  of  the  gratuitous  services  of  our  Medical  Professors,  it  needs 
only  the  simple  statement  of  these  facts  to  prove  to  any  intelligent 
person  that  our  Medical  students  enjoy  the  best  opportunities  of  quali- 
fying themselves  for  medical  practice. 

The  success  of  this  Department  seems  to  have  been  established  be- 
yond a  peradventure.  The  dissatisfaction  with  it,  which  existed  for  a 
year  or  two  at  the  beginning,  has  largely  died  out,  and  many  most  de- 
cided opponents  have  become  its  warmest  friends.  Its  prospects  were 
never  so  hopeful  as  at  present.  The  chairs,  with  one  exception,  are 
filled  by  their  original  occupants,  and  none  of  them  have  exhibited  any 
abatement  of  their  former  zeal. 

There  seems  to  be  now  no  obstacle  to  its  continued  and  increasing 
prosperity,  excepting — as  with  the  Law  Department — the  want  of  a 
more  spacious  building,  and,  besides  that,  of  more  abundant  means  of 
illustration  by  models,  charts,  and  all  the  various  facilities  of  instruc- 
tion which  the  skillful  handiwork  of  the  artist  or  artisan  can  prepare, 
but  only  money  can  supply. 

*Note.— There  is  one  suggestion  which  ought  to  be  of  force  with  those  who  are  wont 
to  complain  of  the  cost  of  this  Department  of  the  University  as  if  it  were  of  no  value 
to  the  public,  but  only  to  the  individual  students.  It  is  this  :  The  surgical  and  medi- 
cal practice  bestowed  as  a  gratuity  on  those  who  have  resorted  to  it  for  treatment  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  would,  at  the  regular  tariff  of  rates  in  the  profession,  have 
amounted  to  not  less  than  810,000.  If  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  Iowa,  involving 
very  great  expense  to  the  State,  which  is  justified  because  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
orphans,  the  insane,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  worthy  of  support,  this  Med- 
ical School  is  entitled  to  some  generous  consideration  on  account  of  the  incidental 
benefits  conferred  by  it  on  other  unfortunate  sufferers  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  per 
year. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  various  wants  of  the  several  Professors,  in  the  proper  and  nec- 
essary work  involved  in  their  chairs,  and  of  the  different  Departments, 
and  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  another 
paper,  which  will  be  furnished  to  the  Regents  and  the  Legislature 
some  time  during  the  session. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  THACHER, 

President. 
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<DES  MOINES:, 

BL.   JP,   CX.ARKSON,  STATE  PRINTER 
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IOWA  CITY,  IOWA,  October  I,  1877. 
Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  Iowa, 

Sir. — Attached,  we  herewith  transmit  to  you  the  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  including  the 
Report  of  the  President  to  the  Governor,  ex-offieio  President  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  as  required  by  law. 

This  Report  covers  the  Period  commencing  October  1,  1875,  and 
ending  October  1,  1877. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Respectfully, 

WM.  J.  HADDOCK,  Secretary. 
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PORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  BE9ENT8. 


TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


ASSETS  OF  THE  IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  JUNE  20,  1876. 

Interest  bearing  Mortgage  notes $197,849.52 

Contract  notes  taken  in  part  payment  of  lands  sold 15,343.36 

Saline  Fund , 4,106.85 

(ash  on  hand 1,047.53 

Total  working  capital $218,347.26 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale $    2,100.00 

Lands  unsold  — estimated  value 13,500.00 

Total  asset-  $233,947.26 


ASSETS  JUNE  15,  1877. 

Mortgage  notes « $194,803.13 

Contract  notes  on  lands  sold,  &c 10,882.74 

Saline  Fund 4,106.85 

Cash  on  hand 8,554.54 

Total  working  capital $218,347.26 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale $    2,100.00 

Lands  unsold— estimated  value 13,500.00 

Total  assets $233,947.26 


ASSETS  SEPTEMBER  30,  1877. 

Mortgage  notes $195,423.13 

Contract  notes,  &c 10,357.74 

Saline  Fund 4.106.85 

Gash  on  hand 8,459.54 

Working  capital ~ $218,347.26 

Property  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale $    2,100.00 

Lands  unsold — estimated  value 13,500.00 

• 

Total  assets $233,947.26 
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The  Principal  fund  since  last  report,  June  20,  1875,  was  increased  by  the  sale 
of  the  following  lands,  to-wit : 

NE  qr.  of  NE  qr.  19-71-23 $160.00 

NE  qr.  of  NE  qr.  13-70-27 280.00 

SW  hf.  31-72-22 480.00 

Total  increase  since  June  20,  1875 $920.00 

The  Unsold  Lands  of  the  University  are  Located  as  follows  : 

Dallas  county 110.00  acres. 

Davis  county 1,037.36  acres. 

Decatur  county , 280.00  acres. 

Lucas  county 232.34  acres. 

Union  county 40.00  acres. 

Wapello  county 280.00  acres. 

Warren  county 80.00  acres. 


Saline  Lands. 

Appanoose  county 1,895.78  acres. 

Davis  county 40.00  acres. 

Decatur  county 160.00  acres. 

Lucas  county 600.00  acres. 

Monroe  county 160.00  acres. 

Wayne  county 311.32  acres. 

Donated  lands 560.00  acres. 

Lands  purchased  at  Sheriff's  sale 160.00  acres- 
Total  acres 5,946.80 


EXHIBIT. 

Showing  Income  of  University  from  June  20th,  1875,  to  June  20th,  1876. 

Balance  on  hand $  7,770.80 

Received  from  Tuition,  Collegiate 3,310.00 

Received  from  Tuition,  Law 3,300.00 

Received   from  Tuition,  Medical 3,233.00 

Received  from  Appropriation 17,250.00 

Received  from  Interest  on  Mortgage  and  Contract  Notes  18,396.30 

Received  from  Societies  for  gas  furnished 9.CO 
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EXHIBIT. 

Showing  Income  of  University  from  June  20lh,  1876,  to  June  15th,  187 

Beceived  Tuition,  Collegiate $  2,805.00 

Received  Tuition.  Law 3,950.00 

Received  Tuition,  Medical , 2,187.00 

Beceived  Graduation  fees — Medical 370.00 

Received  from  Appropriations 11,864.24 

Beceived  from  Interest  on  Mortgage  and  Contract  notes.  18,135.78 

Beceived  from  sale  of  barn  on  Observatory  lot 50.00 

Balance  overdrawn,  June  15,  1877 «-.-, 5,002.38 


Total  Income  for  two  years  ending  June  15,  1877 $97,633.50 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  on  Secretary's  Warrants  to  June  20,  1876 $50,388.12 

Paid  on  Warrants  to  June  15,  1877 46,964.38 

Paid  on  Incidentals,  per  bill 281.00 

—$97,633.50 

JOHN  N.  COLDBEN,  Treasurer. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Treasurer's  report  in  the  foregoing  extends 
from  June  20th,  1875,  to  June  15th,  1877.  The  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer are  settled  and  duly  balanced  by  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the 
regular  meeting  in  June  of  each  year,  and  hence  the  Treasurer  can  re- 
port only  from  such  rests  and  settlements.  The  itemized  report  of  the 
expenditures  is  made  from  October  1st,  1875,  to  October  1st,  1877,  thus 
showing  the  actual  biennial  expenditure,  as  required  by  the  statute. 
The  amount  shown  as  paid  will  of  course  differ  in  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port from  the  amount  as  shown  in  the  schedule  of  warrants  in  as  much 
as  the  periods  are  different,  but  for  same  time  the  amounts  are  exactly 
the  same,  of  course. 
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The  following  schedule  exhibits  the  number,  name  and  salary  of  the 
professors,  tutors  and  other  officers  of  the  University,  with  the  com- 
pensation of  each: 

COLLEGIATE     DEPARTMENT. 

C.  W.  Slagle,  President , $2,800.00 

Nathan  R.  Leonard,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy, and  Dean  of  the  Academical  Faculty 1,700.00 

Gustavus  Hinrichs,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence, and  Director  of  the  Laboratory 1,700.00 

Charles  A.  Eggert,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Literature 1,700.00 

Amos  N.   Currier,  A.  M.,   Professor    of  the  Latin  language 

and  Literature,  and  University  Librarian 1,700.00 

Stephen  N.  Fellows,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactics,  and  In- 
structor in  Political  and  Moral  Science 1,700.00 

Leonard  F.  Parker,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 

and  Literature,  and  Instructor  in  History 1,700.00 

Philetus  H.  Philbrick,  M.  S ,  C.  £.,  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering and  Dean  of  the  Engineering  Faculty 1,700.00 

Gilbert  L.  Pinkham,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature 1,700.00 

Samuel  Calvin,'A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  and  cu- 
rator of  the  University  Cabinet 1,700.00 

James  Chester,  (First  Lieutenant,  3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  Brevet 
Capt.,  U.  S.  A.,)  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

William  C.  Preston,   B.  Ph.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 

Science 1,200.00 

Phebe  Scofield,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 900.00 

Mary  E.  Apthorp,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek 900.00 

Sarah  F.  Loughridge,  Assistant  in  Latin 900.00 

William  Osmond,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  German 800.00 

LAW    DEPARTMENT. 

William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment  $2,500.00 

James  M.  Love,  LL.  D.,  (U.  S.  District  .Judge  for  Iowa,)  Pro- 
fessor of  Commercial  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Persons  and 
Persona)  Rights 1,000.00 
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Orlando  C.  Howe,  Resident  Professor  of  Law 1,700.00 

John  F.  Dillon,  LL.  D.,  (U.  S.  Circuit  Judge,)   Professor  of 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  of  the  Jurisdiction  and  Practice 

of  Federal  Courts 150.00 

Austin  Adams,  A.  M.,  (Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,) 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Corporations,  and  Insurance 300.00 

John  F.  Duncombe,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Railroads. 

John  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on   Constitutional  Law 100.00 

Lewis  W.  Ross,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 
James  H.  Rothrock,  (Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,) 

Lecturer  on  Law Expenses. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

John  F.  Dillon,  LL.  D.,  (U.  S.  Circuit  Judge,)   Professor  of 

Medical  Jurisprudence $    150.00 

Gustavus  Hinrichs,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Toxicology 450.00 

W.  F.  Peck,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, and  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty 950.00 

P.  J.  Farnsworth,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 

and  Diseases  of  Children 950.00 

W.  S.  Robertson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Medicine 950.00 

J.  C.  Shrader,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of 

Women 850.00 

W.  D.  Middleton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy 950.00 

Elmer  F.  Clapp,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Secretary 

of  the  Medica]  Faculty 850.00 

Mark  Ranney,  M.  D.,  (Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Hospital 

for  the  Insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,)  Lecturer  on  Insanity 100.00 

C.  M.  Hobby,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  Curator  of  the  Medical 
Museum 500.00 

I.  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery 

R.  W.  Pryce,  M.  D.,  Pro-sector  of  Surgery 100.00 

George  O.  Morgridge,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy 
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HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  C.  Cowperthwait,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica 950.00 

W.  H.  Dickinson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 

Practice   of  Medicine 950.00 

OFFICERS   AND    EMPLOYEES    OF    THE    STATE    UNIVERSITY. 

C.  W.  Slagle,  President $2,800.00 

John  K  Coldren,  Treasurer 800.00 

Wm.  J.  Haddock,  Secretary 800.00 

H.  Ruppin,  Janitor 600.00 

Wm.  Green,  Medical  Janitor 250.00 

Additional  Janitors— George  Tomlin,  B.  F.  Hoyt 250.00 

Besides  the  above  as  set  out  in  the  several  departments,  there  are 
occasional  assistant  instructors  who  are  employed  by  the  term,  but 
receive  no  regular  salary. 
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STATEMENT  FOR  1877-8. 

We  now  exhibit  statement  of  the  financial  status  of  the  State  University  for  the  year 
1877-8,  or  year  ending  at  next  commencement,  on  June  20,  1878. 

ESTIMATED    INCOME. 

Income  of  the  University  from  June  15,  1877,  to  June  15,  1878. 

Interest  outstanding  and  due,  about $  2,500.00 

Interest  accruing  on  loans 21,800.00 

Balance  of  state  appropriation  unpaid 11,866.25 

Balance  of  state  warrants  on  hand  but  unpaid 11,296.36 

Tuitions,  collegiate 3,000.00 

Tuitions,  law 3,500.00 

Tuitions,  medical 2,300.00 

Total 156,260.61 

Deduct  amount  to  replace  fand  overdrawn  5,002.38 

Total  net  income  for  year  1877-8 $51,258.23 


Appropriations  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  at  the  June  session,  1877,  for  the  year 
commencing  June  20,  1877,  and  ending  Jane  20,  1878,  for  the  purposes  specified. 

President's  salary $2,800.00 

Prof.  Leonard's  salary 1,700.00 

Prof.  Hinrichs'  salary 2,150.00 

Prof.  Eggert's  salary 1,700.00 

Chancellor  Hammond's  salary 2,500.00 

Prof.  Currier's  salary 1,700.00 

Prof.  Fellows'  salary 1,700.00 

Prof.  Calvin's  salary 1,700.00 

Prof.  Philbrick's  salary 1,700.00 

Prof.  Peck's  salary 950.00 

Prof.  Farnsworth's  salary 950.00 

Prof.  Robertson's  salary  950.00 

Prof.  Middleton's  salary  950.00 

Prof.  Pinkham's  salary 1,700.00 

Prof.  Howe's  salary 1,700.00 

Prof.  Parker's  salary 1,700.00 

Prof.  Shrader's  salary 850.00 

Prof.  Clapp's  salary 850.00 

Prof.  Love's  salary 1,000.00 

Two  Profs,  of  homeopathy,  §950.00  each 1,900.00 

Judge  Dillon 300.00 
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Prof.  Hobby ! $  300.00 

Judge  Adams 300.00 

J.  N.  Kogers 100.00 

Judge  Rothrock  (expenses) 100.00 

W.  C.  Preston 1,200.00 

Miss  Schofield 900.00 

Miss  Apthorp 900.00 

Miss  Loughridge 900.00 

Dr.  Pryce 100.00 

Wm.  Osmond 800.00 

Treasurer  Coldren 800.00 

Executive  committee 100.00 

Secretary  Haddock 800.00 

Fuel  and  cutting  wood 1,500.00 

Janitor  Ruppin 600.00 

Medical  janitor 250.00 

Extra  janitor 250.00 

Advertising  and  printing  (University) 300.00 

Advertising  and  printing  (Law) 300.00 

Advertising  and  printing  (Medical) 250.00 

Catalogue 500.00 

Postage  on  catalogues 50.00 

Library  (University) 1,000.00 

Library  (Law) 150.00 

Dissecting  material 500.00 

Commencement  expenses 450.C0 

Gas ,..  200  00 

Care  of  grounds 150.00 

Provision  for  Homeopathic  Department 2,200.00 

For  Prof.  Leonard's  chair ...       .  125.00 

For  Prof.  Hinrichs'  chair 726.22 

For  Prof.  Eggert's  chair 50.00 

For  Prof.  Currier's  chair 50.00 

For  Prof.  Fellows' chair 50.00 

For  Prof.  Calvin's  chair 100.00 

For  Prof.  Chester's  chair .- 50.00 

For  Prof.  Pinkham's  chair 50.00- 

For  Prof.  Parker's  chair 100.00 

Incidental  expenses 1,148.78 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 200.00 

Ball  stairway „. 400.00 

Dr.  Banney 100.00 

Medical  library 100.00 

Total $550,800  00 
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SUMMARY. 


By  examining  the  foregoing  we  find  : 

That  on  June  20,  1877,  the  total  amount  of  income  fund 
in  the  treasurer's  hands,  and  the  total  estimated  income  of  the 
University  for  the  ensuing  year,  ending  June  20,  1878,  was 
in  all,  the  sum  of $51,258.23 

That  the  total  appropriations  made  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents at  the  June  session  of  the  Board  for  the  year  com- 
mencing June  20,  1877,  and  ending  June  20,  1878,  to  cover 
the  running  expenses  of  the  University,  actual  necessaries 
and  current  unsettled  bills,  and  unpresented  warrants  was  in 
all,  the  sum  of 50,800.00 

That  on  June  20,  1878,  there  will  be  in  the  University  Treasury  after 
liquidation  of  the  year's  expenses,  ending  on  that  date,  the  sum  of 
$458.23,  and  that  will  then  be  the  only  income  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board,  except  the  then  current  interest  due,  or  accruing  on  the  per- 
vmanent  fund  of  the  institution  for  the  current  year,  commencing  on 
June  20,  1878. 

The  original  vouchers  and  receipts  are  on  file  in  the  Secretary's  office. 
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The  Regents,  endeavoring  to  keep  in  view  the  propriety  of  careful 
legislative  supervision  on  the  subject  of  appropriations,  and  regarding 
also  their  duty  as  citizens  to  be  careful  as  to  their  recommendations, 
"and  to  take  upon  themselves  something  of  the  responsibility  that 
would  be  upon  them,  if  the  legislature  did  not  stand  between  them  and 
the  treasury,"  most  respectfully  ask  consideration  as  to  the  need  of  the 
university  for  appropriations.  They  are  aware  that  the  aggregate 
amount  may  seem  to  be  large,  but  the  necessities  are  great,  and  look- 
ing beyond  the  present  time  of  financial  embarrassment,  the  work 
of  the  University  is  important  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  the 
failure  of  present  support  may  become  calamitous.  In  the  request  for 
appropriations  herewith  submitted,  is  an  amount  for  an  additional 
building.  One  building  is  not  adequate  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  a  judicious  economy  in  the  present  erection  of  one  build- 
ing, so  as  to  accommodate  the  more  urgent  demands  for  room,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  convenience  of  the  institution,  and  its  importance 
is  respectfully  urged.  So,  also,  the  question  of  repairs  on  the  present 
property  is  a  necessity,  for  waste  is  imminent  unless  soon  attended  to. 
An  amount  for  insurance  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  in  so 
great  an  exposure,  and  in  this  connection  a  suggestion  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  heating  the  buildings  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Central  Hall 
is  at  present  heated  entirely  by  stoves,  North  Hall  by  hot-air  furnaces, 
and  South  Hall  in  part  by  hot  air  and  partly  by  stoves.  A  very  con- 
siderable item  of  expense  is  annually  incurred  for  fuel  and  care  of  fires, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  heating  the  buildings  by  steam  would  greatly 
promote  both  economy  and  safety.  The  libraries  are  a  very  important 
element  in  education,  and  their  increase  seems  indispensable.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  lady  professorship  is  only  fair  dealing  towards  the 
daughters  of  our  state,  who  so  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunities  af- 
forded them  by  the  University,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  in 
June,  1875,  it  was  resolved  that  in  the  recognized  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  education  of  females  on  an  equality  with  males,  there  was 
not  a  full  opportunity,  as  at  present  arranged,  for  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  institution,  and  in  order 
that  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  females  should  be  afforded 
there  should  be  a  lady  professor  in  the  University  with  the  full  salary 
of  a  professor,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  a  suita- 
ble person  to  occupy  such  place,  and  recommend  the  name  of  the 
chair  to  be  occupied  by  such  professor,  but  for  want  of  means  the  res- 
olution has  failed  to  be  carried   into  effect.     Increase  for  facilities   in 
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teaching,  especially  in  the  Observatory,  in  the  chairs  of  Physical 
Science,  Natural  Science,  and  Engineering,  are  needed,  and  all  the 
chairs  would  be  aided  if  they  could  be  afforded  facilities  for  illustra- 
tion and  instruction. 

In  the  experience  of  the  institution  it  is  estimated  that  $51,000  is  re- 
quired for  the  annual  necessary  expense  of  the  University,  making  for 
the  biennial  period  $102,000.  The  income  of  the  institution  per  an- 
num may  b  estimated,  including  tuition  fees,  at  about  $31,000,  making 
for  the  biennial  period  $62,000,  leaving  a  deficit  in  two  years  of  $40,000. 
With  this  amount  the  bare  existence  of  the  institution  may  be  main- 
tained, provided  no  adverse  accident  may  befall  her,  but  the  opportun- 
ity for  growth  is  precluded,  and  disaster  is  likely  to  ensue  to  the  prop- 
erty by  reason  of  neglect.  Farther  reference  to  some  of  the  subjects 
here  named  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  University 
herewith  submitted. 

In  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  Regents  respectfully  ask 
appropriations  as  follows,  or  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  annexed 
items  : 

Amount  for  deficiencies  in  expense  of  University $40,000 

One  new  building 30,000 

For  libraries 7,000 

For  insurance 1,500 

For  repairs  and  repainting 5,000 

For  stone  walls  about  buildings 1,500 

For  fencing  Observatory  lots  and  west  side  of  Campus 2,000 

For  support  of  lady  professorship  for  two  years   , 3,400 

For  Observatory,  and  equipment  of  the  various  chairs  and  departments 9,000 

Progress  depends  upon  the  positive  in  human  action.  The  element 
in  human  affairs  that  is  content  to  stand  still  is  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  retrogression.  The  Regents  of  the  University  point  with  pride  to 
the  attainments  made  in  this  institution  in  the  short  duration  of  its 
history,  and  its  progress  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation 
which  has  heretofore  sustained  and  nourished  it.  It  may  continue  to 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  unnumbered  blessings  to  the  people  of  the 
state  and  nation,  and  it  is  herewith  earnestly  commended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  General  Assembly.  If  it  may  accord  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature,  the  Board  of  Regents  earnestly  recommend 
that  for  the  future  support  of  the  University,  some  policy  be  adopted 
that  will  meet  the  question  of  permanent  support,  and  not  require  the 
consideration  of  biennial  appropriations.  The  Regents  have  expe- 
rienced embarrassment  in  planning  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institu 
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tion  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  at  their  disposal  to  be 
expended  for  the  University,  and  if  they  could  have  reliance  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  to  be  received  annually,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
making  of  plans  for  the  development  of  the  work  entrusted  to  their 
care.  As  to  what  may  be  the  best  plan  for  this  purpose  the  Regents 
hardly  regard  it  as  their  province  to  suggest,  but  respectfully  ask  that 
some  plan  for  permanent  support  be  adopted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

J.  G.  NEWBOLD,   Chairman. 
Wm.  J.  Haddock,  Secretary. 

October  1,  1811. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  His  Excellency,  Joshua  G.  Newbold,  Governor  of  Iowa,  and 
ex-officio  President  of  Board  of  Regents  of  State  University: 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, for  the  period  from  September  15,  1875,  to  September  15,  1877. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  SLAGLE, 
President  of  the  University ,  Pro  tempore. 
Iowa  City,  September  15,  1877, 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Jiec/ents  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  section  1600,  of  the  Code,  is 
herewith  respectfully  submitted  a  report  of  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  institution.  The  requirements  of  the  law,  as  to  the  different 
courses  of  study,  number  of  students,  &c,  will  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  last  two  years,  accompanying  this  report.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  facts  in  the  history  of  the  University,  from  its  inception  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  regarded  as  proper  to  communicate,  and  your  in- 
dulgence is  asked  in  this  respect.  For  much  herein  of  the  early  historjr 
of  the  institution,  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  research  and  labor 
of  that  learned  and  earnest  friend  of  the  University,  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Jr.,  in  an  able  address  at  the  annual  commencement,  June  21, 
1867,  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Board  during  the  past  year, 
and  is  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  University  to  the  time  of  its  delivery. 

C.  W.  SLA.GLE,  President  pro  tempore. 


HISTORY    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 


The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  20,  1840,  provided: 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  set 
apart  and  reserve  from  sale,  out  of  any  of  the  public  lands  within  the  Terri- 
tory of  Iowa,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  or  may  be  extinguished,  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two  entire 
townships,  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  university  within  the  said  territory, 
when  it  becomes  a  state,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever,  to  be 
located  in  tracts  of  not  less  than  an  entire  section,  corresponding  with  any 
of  the  legal  divisions  into  which  the  public  lands  are  authorized  to  be  sur- 
veyed." 

This  beneficent  act  towards  Iowa  had  however  been  long  antedated 
as  a  policy  of  governmental  support  to  State  Universities,  and  is  safely 
cited  as  precedent.  In  the  famous  act  of  1787  it  was  enacted  that 
"Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
And  immediately  thereafter,  during  the  same  congress,  in  the  matter  of 
the  "  Ohio  purchase,"  there  was  reserved  two  townships  of  land  for  a 
university;  and  the  policy  has  been  continued  tn  the  history  of  the 
government  to  this  time  in  the  admission  of  new  states,  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  state  universities  of  all  the  north-western  states. 

The  constitution  of  the  state,  under  which  Iowa  was  admitted  into 
the  union  provided  as  follows: 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improve- 
ment, or  other  disposition,  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this 
State,  for  the  use  of  a  university;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or 
sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  said  university,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience 
may  hereafter  demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for 
the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university." 

At  the  first    general  assembly  of  the  state,  a  bill  was  passed  for 
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the  relocation  of  the  seat  of  government,  which  involved  to  some  ex- 
tent the  location  of  the  university.     At  the  same  session  the  first  act 
of  state  legislation  pertaining  to  the  university  was  passed,  approved 
February  25,  1847;  in  which  are  sections  as  follows: 
"  AN"  ACT  to  Locate  and  Establish  a  State  University. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  That 
there  shall  be  established  at  Iowa  City,  the  present  seat  of  government  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  an  institution  to  be  called  the  "  State  University  of  Iowa," 
with  such  branches  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly,  the  public  con- 
venience may  hereafter  require. 

Sec.  2.  The  public  buildings  at  Iowa  City,  together  with  the  ten  acres  of 
land  on  which  the  same  are  situated,  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  granted 
for  the  use  of  said  university;  provided,  that  the  sessions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  the  offices  of  the  officers  of  state,  shall  be  held  in  the  present 
capitol  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  two  townships  of  land,  granted  by  act  of  congress  of  July 
20th,  1840,  for  the  support  of  a  university,  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby 
donated  to  the  said  state  university,  to  be  and  constitute  a  permanent  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  said  uni- 
versity, and  such  branches  as  the  general  assembly  shall  establish. 

Sec  4.  That  for  the  control  of  said  university,  and  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  same,  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state,  fifteen  trustees,  five  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  biennially,  who  may 
make  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  under  the  general  laws  of  this 
state  authorizing  incorporations  for  educational  purposes,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  organize  and  regulate  said  university.  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  be  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  shall  have  power 
to  call  special  meetings  of  the  trustees  whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary. 

Sec  6.  That  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, it  is  necessary,  a  professorship  for  the  education  of  teachers  of 
common  schools  may  be  instituted,  in  such  manner  as  in  the  opinion  of  said 
superintendent  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  common  schools  through- 
out the  state. 

Sec.  7.  The  two  townships  of  land  herein  donated  to  said  university, 
when  selected,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  univer- 
sity in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations,  as  may  be  provi- 
ded by  law  for  the  disposition  and  regulation  of  the  sixteenth  sections  in  the 
different  townships. 

Sec.  8.  That  when  said  lands  shall  be  disposed  of,  as  provided  for  in  this 
ftd  the  fund  arising  therefrom  shall  he  paid  into  the  state  treasury;  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  loan  the  same  out  for  a  space  not 
less  than  five  years,  upon  real  estate  security— the  interest  thereon  payable 
annually —and  the  interest  thereof  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of 
i  mi  tees  of  Baid  university,  and  by  them  applied  to  the  uses  intended  by  this 
act. 
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Si:r.  UK  That  said  university  shall  never  be  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  any  religious  denomination  whatever. 

Ski  .  1 1.  Thai  the  grants  and  donations  herein  made  are  upon  the  express 
condition  that  the  said  university  shall,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  revenue  from  the  said  grant  and  donations  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  commence  and  continue  the  instruction,  free  of 
charge,  of  fifty  students  annually,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  shall  be  deemed  best  calculated  for 
the  preparation  of  said  students  for  the  business  of  common  school  teaching. 
Said  students  to  be  selected  from  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  regulations  as  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  judges  of  the  several  judicial  districts  shall  determine — 
said  regulations  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  this  state  from  exercising  full  supervision  over  the  said 
university,  its  officers,  and  the  grants  and  donations  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  state." 

Owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government,  made 
by  the  commissioners  at  the  place  named  "Monroe  City,"  met  with 
general  disfavor,  the  law  appointing  the  commissioners,  was  by  the  act 
of  January  15,  1849,  repealed,  and  the  "  City"  vacated.  This  retained 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  time  being  at  Iowa  City,  and  as  there 
could  be  no  immediate  occupancy  of  the  grounds  and  building  by  the 
university,  operating  the  institution  became  impracticable. 

By  the  acts  of  assembly  of  January  15th,  1849,  and  January  16th, 
1849,  two  branches  of  the  university,  located  respectively  at  Fairfield 
and  Dubuque,  were  established,  and  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  "in 
respect  to  funds  and  all  other  matters,"  with  the  university  established 
at  Iowa  City  by  the  act  of  1847. 

The  branch  at  Fairfield  was  organized  May  6th,  1849.  A  site  of 
twenty  acres  of  ground  was  purchased,  a  plan  for  buildings  adopted, 
and  one  erected  ;  upon  which  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended ;  but  the  building  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1850, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt,  all  by  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  Fairfield. 
No  aid  from  the  state  or  from  the  university  fund  was  ever  given  in 
support  of  the  branches.  The  board  at  Fairfield  requested  the  termi- 
nation of  its  relation  to  the  state,  and  in  accordance  with  their  request, 
the  act  of  assembly  of  January  24th,  1853,  was  passed,  severing  their 
connection.  The  branch  at  Dubuque  was  never  organized,  and  its  ex- 
istence was  only  nominal. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  held  February  21st,  1850,  the 
board  recognized  the    "  College    of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
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Upper  Mississippi,"  an  institution  established  at  Davenport,  under  the 
laws  of  the  state,  as  the  "College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa ;"  with  the  express  stipulation,  however,  that 
such  recognition  should  not  render  the  university  liable  for  any  pecu- 
niary aid,  nor  was  the  board  to  acquire  any  control  over  the  property 
or  management  of  the  medical  association.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  first  course  of  lectures,  which  commenced  on  the  second 
Monday  of  March,  1850,  the  medical  college  was  removed  to  Keokuk, 
and  its  second  session  was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
1850.  The  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  January  28tb,  1851,  con- 
firmed the  action  of  the  board,  by  recognizing  the  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  as  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  and 
making  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  conferred  by  the  institution, 
evidence  of  qualification  to  practice  in  the  state.  The  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  January  22d,  1855,  placed  this  institution  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  with  the 
further  provision  that  nothing  contained  in  the  a'ct  should  "  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  affect  the  property  rights  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. "  This  college  of  physicians  con- 
tinued in  operation,  under  this  arrangement,  until  terminated  by  the 
provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  March  5th,  1857, 
which  took  effect  September  3d,  1857,  providing  in  section  eleven  of 
article  nine,  that  "  the  State  University  shall  be  established  at  one 
place  without  branches  at  any  other  place,  and  the  university  fund 
shall  be  applied  to  that  institution  and  no  other." 

From  1847  to  1855,  elections  were  regularly  had  by  the  legislature, 
to  supply  the  places  of  officers  of  the  university  whose  terms  had  ex- 
pired, and  frequent  meetings  of  the  trustees  were  held,  but  no  effectual 
organization  of  the  university  was  had,  and  up  to  January  1st,  1855, 
the  total  amount  expended  by  the  board  for  all  objects,  was  $1,044.88. 
In  March,  1855,  the  university  was  partially  opened  for  a  term  of  six- 
teen weeks,  and  there  were  in  attendance  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred students  during  this  term. 

On  July  lGth,  1855,  Amos  Dean,  of  Albany,  New  York,  was  elected 
president,  and  accepted  the  office  but  never  entered  fully  upon  its 
duties.  The  first  printed  document  of  the  institution  is  a  circular  in 
catalogue  form,  of  date  first  of  September,  1855,  and  presents  in  detail 
a  plan  of  organization  by  departments,  nine  in  number;  Amos  Dean 
being  at  the  head  of  the  faculty  as  "Chancellor,  and  Professor  of  His- 
tory. "     Under  this  organization  the  university  was  again  opened  in 
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September,  1855,  and  continued  in  operation  until  June,  1850,  under 
professors  Welton,  Johnston,  Van  Valkenburg  and  Guffin,  chancellor 
Dean  being  only  nominally  connected  with  it. 

By  act  of  assembly,  the  capital  of  the  state  was  located  at  Des 
Moines,  in  the  spring  of  1856;  but  for  want  of  buildings  at  Des  Moines, 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  commencing  December  1st, 
1856,  was  held  at  Iowa  City. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1856,  sundry  changes  were  made  in  the  faculty, 
and  under  this  new  organization  the  university  was  again  opened  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  September,  1856.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  students;  eighty-three  males,  forty-one  females  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year,  and  the  first  regular  catalogue  was  published 
for  the  year  1856-57. 

The  fall  term,  1857-58,  was  regularly  opened  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  convention  "to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State,"  met  at  Iowa 
City,  January  19th,  1857,  and  the  constitution  then  formed,  became  op- 
erative on  the  third  of  September,  1857.  Article  nine,  section  eleven, 
provided  as  follows  : 

"  The  State  University  shall  be  established  at  one  place  without  branches 
at  any  other  place,  and  the  university  fund  shall  be  applied  to  that  institu- 
tion, and  no  other." 

And  article  eleven,  section  eight,  as  follows: 

"  The  seat  of  government  is  hereby  permanently  established,  as  now  fixed 
by  law,  at  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  in  the  county  of  Polk  ;  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Iowa  City,  in  the  county  of  Johnson." 

In  December,  1857,  the  state  authorities  vacated  the  old  capitol 
building,  now  known  as  Central  Hall  of  the  University,  except  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  United  States  district  court ;  and  with  this  ex- 
ception the  property  at  this  time  became  the  seat  of  the  university, 
and  passed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  vacated  building  having  had  hard  usage  as  a  place  for  all  kinds 
of  meetings,  and  not  being  adapted  in  its  arrangement  of  rooms  for 
university  purposes,  required  extensive  repairs  and  modifications,  to  be 
used  for  its  new  purposes,  and  the  board  were  without  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  January,  1858,  was  held  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  under 
the  old  law.  A  resolution  was  considered  at  this  meeting  excluding 
females  from  the  university  and  elicited  considerable  discussion,  but 
was  finally  decided  in  the  negative. 

With  the  incoming  of  the  new  constitution,  there  was  a  new  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  March  12th,  1858,  for  the  government  of  the 
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university,  not  materially  different  from  the  former  law,  except  that  it 
contained  a  provision  for  twenty-six  scholarships  in  the  university,  in 
which  an  equal  number  of  young  men,  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  selected  from  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  by  certain  officers  des- 
ignated for  the  purpose,  were  to  be  educated  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  | 
in  consideration  of  which  they  were  to  teach  in  some  high  or  other 
school  for  a  term  equal  to  the  time  they  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
such  scholarships. 

On  March  11,  1858,  the  legislature  appropriated  $3,000  for  repairs 
and  modifications  of  the  building  formerly  the  capitol;  and  $10,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  designed  for  a  boarding  hall  and 
dormitories,  now  known  as  South  Hall,  and  used  for  recitation  pur- 
poses, and  occupied  by  the  medical  department  and  society  halls.  The 
board  constituted  by  the  new  law  met  April  27,  1858,  and  were  duly 
organized;  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  determined  to  close  the  institu- 
tion until  such  time  as  the  income  of  the  fund  of  the  university  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  the  buildings  should  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  students.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  build- 
ing known  as  "Mechanics'  Academy"  had  been  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school. 

The  faculty,  except  the  chancellor,  was  discharged,  and  all  further 
instruction  suspended,  after  the  close  of  the  term  then  in  progress,  until 
September,  1859.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  excluding 
females  from  the  university  after  the  close  of  the  existing  term.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  and  purchase  books  for  the  library. 
A  building  committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  and  the  repairs  on  the  old  one.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  held  August  4,  1858,  the  action  of  the  previous  meeting,  exclu- 
ding females,  was  modified  so  as  to  admit  them  to  the  normal  depart- 
ment. At  this  meeting  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  con- 
ferred upon  Dexter  Edson  Smith,  this  being  the  first  degree  conferred 
upon  a  student  of  the  university,  and  diplomas  were  awarded  to  Levi 
P.  Aylworth,  Cellina  II.  Aylworth,  Elizabeth  L.  Humphry,  Annie  A. 
Pinney  and  Sylvia  M.  Thompson;  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
normal  department.  At  this  meeting  the  action  of  the  board  at  the 
April  meeting,  closing  the  school,  was  reconsidered  as  to  the  normal 
department,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  the  same;  and  it  was  accordi- 
ngly opened  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1858.  After  the  enactment 
of  the  law  of  March  12,  1858,  its  constitutionality  was  questioned,  on 
the  ground  that  "  school  laws  "  should  originate  with  the  "  Board  of 
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■education;"  and  it  was  so  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
The  "Board  of  Education"  met  December  6,  1858,  and  soon  after  the 
decision  of  the  court  was  rendered,  passed  a  law  legalizing  all  proceed- 
ings had  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  March  12,  1858.  December  25, 
1858,  was  passed  the  "  Act  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa."  The  law  was  principally  a  re-enactment  of 
the  law  of  March  12, 1858,  but  omitted  the  clause  creating  scholarships, 
and  made  changes  as  to  the  board  of  trustees  and  manner  of  appoint- 
ment. The  board  were  allowed  as  compensation  the  same  per  diem  and 
mileage  when  attending  meetings,  as  members  of  the  general  assembly. 
Before  this,  the  board  were  allowed  no  compensation,  except  mileage, 
at  ten  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance  necessarily  traveled  in  attending 
meetings.  Both  sexes  were  admitted  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
university,  leaving  the  board  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  The  new 
board  met  and  duly  organized  at  Iowa  City  on  the  second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1859.  The  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  university  being 
found  to  be  very  inadequate  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work 
of  the  institution,  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  being  at  the 
time  greatly  prostrated,  it  was,  by  the  board,  deemed  unwise  to  re-open 
the  university,  and  they  resolved  to  continue  the  normal  department 
only  to  the  close  of  its  term.  There  were  at  that  time  four  hundred 
and  eighty -four  volumes  in  the  library  s  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $676.81. 
Of  works  on  theology,  fourteen;  government  and  politics,  forty-eight; 
science  and  art,  one  hundred  and  forty-five;  belles-lettres,  ninety; 
history,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Apparatus  in  the  department 
of  natural  philosophy  cost  $507.38.  In  the  department  of  mathematics, 
$494.00. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  June  28,  1859.  The 
normal  department  had  closed  its  course,  having  had  thirty-eight 
males  and  fifty-two  females  in  attendance  during  the  year  ;  and  the 
board  now  resolved  to  continue  it  in  operation  during  the  ensuing  year. 
A  special  meeting  was  called  and  held  October  25,  1859,  and  it  was  at 
this  meeting  decided  to  re-open  the  university  in  September,  1860. 
Amos  Dean  had  before  this  resigned  his  position  as  Chancellor.  He 
was  connected  with  the  university  some  four  years  and  received  but  a 
nominal  compensation  for  his  services,  the  whole  sum  not  exceeding 
$500.00.  Though  not  actively  employed  in  the  special  duties  of  his 
office,  he  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  o£  the  univer- 
sity. He  visited  the  state  three  times,  prepared  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion adopted  by  the  board  ;    selected  and  purchased    books  for  the 
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library;  labored  to  secure  from  the  general  government  an  additional 
grant  of  land,  and  was  an  able  and  earnest  counselor  for  the  welfare 
of  the  institution.  At  the  meeting  of  October  25,  1859,  Silas  Totten, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  President,  and  required  to  enter  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  June,  I860,  his  salary  being  fixed  at  $2,000.00  from 
the  commencement  of  his  services.  He  delivered  an  address  before 
the  general  assembly  February  6,  1860,  on  the  subject  of  "University 
Education."  At  this  meeting  the  board  were  notified  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  had  ordered  the  release  of  the  rooms  used  by  the 
United  States  district  court,  and  the  university  had  exclusive  occu- 
pancy of  the  premises.  The  general  assembly,  by  act  of  April  2d, 
1860,  appropriated  from  the  proceeds  of  the  saline  lands  $5,000,  to  be 
expended  upon  the  new  building,  and  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus, and  additional  repairs  on  the  old  building. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  June  28th,  1860.  During 
the  school  year  then  closed  there  had  been  eighty-nine  students; 
thirty-two  males  ;  fifty-seven  females.  At  this  meeting  it  was  deter- 
mined to  complete  the  organization  of  the  university ;  and  a  full  faculty 
was  appointed  for  its  equipment. 

The  first  session  under  this  new  organization  was  opened  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September  (19th)  1860;  and  this  maybe  fairly  regarded 
as  the  date  of  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  June  25th,  1861. 
It  was  the  early  period  of  the  war,  and  to  those  whose  memories  ex- 
tend to  that  time,  it  needs  not  to  be  recalled,  the  prostration  of  all  in- 
terests, the  gloom  and  very  darkness  of  the  day.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  students  in  attendance  during  the  year ;  eighty- 
six  males  and  eighty-six  females,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  in 
the  normal  and  preparatory  departments.  At  this  meeting  the  board 
authorized  the  admission  of  two  students  from  each  county  of  the 
state,  to  the  classical  and  scientific  departments  free  of  charge  for 
tuition,  to  be  selected  by  the  county  officers  heretofore  appointed  to 
select  those  admitted  on  same  terms  to  the  normal  department.  The 
library  at  this  time  was  found  to  contain  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  and 
there  had  been  some  increase  in  apparatus.  The  basement  and  lower 
story  of  the  new  building  was  finished  and  occupied  as  a  residence  and 
boarding  hall.  In  the  report  of  October  22d,  1861,  the  board  recom- 
mended to  the  board  of  education  and  general  assembly,  the  creation 
of  a  professorship  of  military  tactics  and  civil  and  military  engineer- 
in./.     The  board  of  education  held  its  last  meeting  December  2d,  1861, 
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and  made  some  material  changes  in  the  law  for  the  government  of  the 
university.  The  board  were  allowed  three  dollars  per  day  during  their 
sessions,  and  traveling  expenses  going  to,  and  returning  from  the  place 
of  meeting.  They  were  required  to  make  provision  for  a  system  of 
gymnastics  and  physical  training,  and  a  separate  act  was  passed  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish  a  department  of  military  instruc- 
tion so  soon  as  the  general  assembly  should  provide  means  for  the  pur- 
pose; but  no  appropriation  was  made,  and  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
board  on  the  matter. 

On  June  23d,  1862,  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board, 
there  was  not  a  quorum  present,  and  an  adjournment  was  had  to  the 
19th  of  August.  There  had  been  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  students — 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  males,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
females  in  attendance  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
of  whom  were  in  the  normal,  and  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  prepar- 
atory department.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  August  19th,  1862, 
Dr.  Totten  having  resigned  the  position  of  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, Professor  Oliver  M.  Spencer  was  elected  president.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  university,  at  this  meeting  of  the  board,  was  insured  for 
823,000  on  buildings,  and  $1,000  on  library  and  apparatus.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  at  this  meeting  most  worthily  con- 
ferred upon  Samuel  F.  Miller,  of  Keokuk,  Justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  held  June  24th,  1863.  There  had 
been  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  students  in  attendance  during  the 
preceding  year — one  hundred  and  one  males,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  females — one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  being  in  the  normal,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  excess 
of  female  students  during  these  years  is  noticeable.  There  were  at  this 
time  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  students  of  the  university,  of  its 
young  men,  in  the  army.  At  this  commencement  was  the  first  class  of 
graduates  in  the  collegiate  department  of  the  university.  T.  M. 
Eddy,  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Elements  of  Leader- 
ship." President  Spencer  tendered  his  resignation  as  president,  but 
the  board  declined  to  accept  it.  Tuition  fees  in  all  the  departments, 
except  for  instruction  in  instrumental  music,  were  abolished,  and 
a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  per  term,  in  advance,  was  required 
from  each  student,  excepting  the  four  selected  from  each  county,  who 
were  to  be  instructed  free  of  charge,  as  formerly. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  August  1 3th,   1863,  an  appropriation 
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was  made  from  the  income  fund  to  complete  the  second  story  of  the 
new  building,  South  Hall,  for  recitation  rooms.  An  appropriation  of 
$500.00  from  the  same  fund  was  made  for  gymnastic  training.  A  like 
sum  was  appropriated  for  military  training,  but  the  effort  failed,  and 
the  appropriation  was  applied  to  the  gymnasium.  At  this  session  the 
board  asked  an  appropriation  of  $25,000.00  to  be  made  by  the  general 
assembly  for  the  use  of  the  university.  They  also  asked  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  lands  made  by  the  act  of  congress  of  July  2d,  1862, 
to  the  state  for  an  agricultural  college,  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  department  in  the  university. 
By  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  March  19th,  1864,  the  board  of 
education  was  abolished  as  authorized  by  the  constitution  and  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  restored.  The  general 
assembly,  by  this  action,  resumed  control  of  the  subject  of  education, 
and  March  21st,  same  session,  was  approved  an  act  for  the  government 
of  the  university.  It  was  mainly  the  same  as  the  former  act.  The 
governor  of  the  state  became,  by  this  act,  ex-offieio  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  From  January  15th,  1849,  to  December  25th,  1858, 
the  governor  had  been,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  board.  From  the 
date  of  the  act  organizing  the  university,  February  25th,  1847,  until 
March  12th,  1858,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  had  been, 
ex-offieio,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  By  the  act  of  March 
12th,  1858,  he  was  made  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board,  which  con- 
tinued until  December  25th,  1858,  at  which  time  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent ceased  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  the  "Board  of  Edu- 
cation," which  continued,  until  the  act  of  March  21st,  1864,  took  effect; 
and  again  by  the  act  of  April  11th,  1870,  the  superintendent  became 
ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board,  and  so  continued  until  1872,  when 
the  membership  was  abolished,  but  was  again  restored  in  1876. 

From  this  is  seen  the  intimate  relation,  as  intended  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  that  the  university  has  borne  to  the  school  system  of 
the  state.  During  the  period  of  the  "Board  of  Education,"  there  was 
no  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  but  the  university  trustees 
were  elected  by  the  board  of  education,  and  selected  their  president 
from  their  own  number;  so  that  during  all  the  period  of  the  univer- 
sity, except  as  here  stated,  the  university  and  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  state  have  been  united  by  this  bond  of  official  connection, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  during  the  time  when  this  official  connec- 
tion did  not  exist,  the  trustees  were  required  by  the  law  of  1864  to 
make  their  reports  to  the   general   assembly,  at  each   regular  session, 
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through  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  instead  of  directly, 
as  under  the  former  law;  thus  keeping  up  through  all  the  life  of  the 
institution,  its  relation  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  state.  The 
assembly,  by  the  act  of  March  24,  1864,  appropriated  $20,000.00  from 
the  state  treasury  for  an  additional  college  building  ;  and  the  law  spec- 
ified that  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  provide  accommodations 
for  a  chapel,  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 
This  building  is  now  known  as  North  Hall,  and  is  used  for  a  chapel  and 
laboratory.  The  construction  of  an  observatory  in  this  building  was 
abandoned  as  it  was  impossible  with  the  appropriation  made  to  erect 
such  a  structure  as  was  contemplated  by  the  act,  and  it  proved  insuffi- 
cient for  the  building  in  its  modified  form.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
board,  under  the  law  of  1864,  was  a  special  meeting,  held  May  4,  1864. 
One  of  the  teachers,  Charles  E.  Borland,  having  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  was  held  June  28th,  1864,  and  two  of  the  trus- 
tees, Nicholas  J.  Rush  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  were  then  in  the 
army,  and  had  resigned;  John  F.  Dillon  and  Thompson  Bird  were  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancies.  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to  post- 
pone the  erection  of  the  new  building,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
labor  and  material.  There  had  been  during  the  previous  year  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  students  in  attendance;  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  males  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  females.  The  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Rush  Emery,  the  first  stu- 
dent of  the  university  who  received  this  degree.  Bishop  Lee  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address. 

On  March  22d,  1865,  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building.  For  the  year 
ending  June,  1865,  there  had  been  four  hundred  and  forty  students;  one 
hundred  and  sixty- four  males,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  females. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  June  26th,  1865.  An  im- 
portant change  was  made  at  this  meeting  in  the  plan  of  organization  of 
the  university,  and  a  radical  change  in  the  conditions  of  admission  and 
graduation;  and  very  materially  increased  the  attainments  required  of 
candidates  for  the  various  degrees.  The  building  committee  reported 
as  to  the  erection  of  the  new  building.  A  donation  of  six  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  of  land  was  made  to  the  university  by  citizens  of  Iowa 
City,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  Building  material 
amounting  to  about  $3,000.00  was  also  donated  by  the  corporation  of  Iowa 
City.     The  executive  committee  was  directed  to  insure  the  Central  Hall 
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for  $50,000.00;  South  Hall  at  $15,000.00;  North  Hall,  (the  new  build- 
ing), for  $20,000.00;  and  the  apparatus  and  furniture,  for  $10,000.00.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  at  this  meeting  of  the  board,  conferring  on  all 
Iowa  volunteers  who  had  served  in  the  recent  war,  including  in  case  of 
death,  their  orphan  children,  the  privilege  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
university  free  of  charge.  Fifty-five  students  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term.  The  general  assembly  which 
met  January,  18(36,  by  act  of  March  31st,  1866,  appropriated  $13,000.00 
to  complete  the  chapel  building,  (North  Hall),  including  heating  appa- 
ratus for  that  building;  $3,000.00  for  slate  roof,  and  $2,000.00  for  heat- 
ing the  central  or  old  building;  $1,500.00  for  heating  the  south  build- 
ing, and  $1,500.00  for  general  repairs  and  repainting  the  buildings,  and 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  any  surplus  from  either  appropriation  to 
be  used  for  any  of  the  objects  named.  Four  trustees  were  elected  at 
this  session  to  supply  expired  terms.  A  special  meeting  of  the  board 
was  held  at  Des  Moines,  March  29th,  1866.  and  steps  were  taken  to 
complete  the  new  building.  President  Spencer  was  granted  fifteen 
months'  leave  of  absence,  from  April  10th,  1866,  to  visit  Europe, 
without  salary  after  August  31st,  1866.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
June  26th,  1866,  at  Iowa  City.  Professor  Nathan  R.  Leonard  was 
elected  president  pro  tern,  of  the  faculty,  and  authorized  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  president  during  the  absence  of  president  Spencer. 

The  executive  committee  were  instructed  to  renew  the  insurance  on 
the  property  of  the  university  for  one  year,  for  the  respective  amounts 
designated  for  the  previous  year.  An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was 
made  for  the  library.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring vacant  the  professorship  of  the  normal  department ;  also,  a 
resolution  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  the  board  would  consider 
the  propriety  of  a  re-organization  of  the  faculty,  and  if  deemed  expe- 
dient would  make  such  changes  as  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  and 
efficiency  of  the  institution.  The  executive  committee  was  at  this 
meeting  directed  to  conHummate  the  ownership  by  the  university  of 
the  property  known  as  the  Mechanics'  Academy,  being  a  half  block 
situated  two  squares  from  the  university,  on  which  is  a  grove  of  well 
preserved,  old  oak  trees,  and  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  one- 
half  block  originally  belonged  to  the  territory,  but  was  donated  to 
tie  "  Mechanics' Mutual  Aid  AsHociation  of  Iowa  City,"  upon  certain 
conditions.  It  was  claimed  the  conditions  had  not  been  complied 
with;  and  by  the  act  of  March  26,  L  866,  the  legislature  donated  the 
property  to  the   university,  and  by  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with   the 
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representatives  oi'  the  Mechanics'  Association,  the  full  ownership  of 
the  property  ami  possession  passed  to  the  university.  The  building 
was  used  for  several  years  as  a  lodging  place  for  students,  but  after  the 
organization  of  the  medical  department  it  lias  been  used  as  a  hospit 
in  connection  with  the  medical  department,  and  there  is  attached  to  it 
a  lecture  room  for  clinical  purposes. 

For  the  year  closing  June,  1806,  there  had  been  six  hundred  and 
sixty  eight  students  in  the  institution:  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
males,  and  three  hundred  and  six  females;  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  of  whom  were  in  the  preparatory  department.  A  few  advanced 
students  were  included  in  this  number  by  reason  of  pursuing  in  this 
department  one  or  more  studies,  in  which  they  were  deficient. 

The  new  building,  North  Hall,  was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  autumn  of  1866.  For  1867,  the  arnual  meeting  was  held  June 
21st.  There  had  been  six  hundred  and  forty  students  in  attendance 
during  the  year — three  hundred  and  sever  ty  one  males,  and  iwo  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  females.  Seventy-nine  were  in  the  collegiate 
department — five  seniors,  six  juniors,  twenty  sophomores,  forty-eight 
freshmen.  The  normal  department  numbered  twenty-five  in  the  senior 
year,  and  thirty-seven  in  the  junior  year.  At  this  meeting,  the  board 
inaugurated  a  reform  in  the  preparatory  department,  by  restricting  the 
course  to  two  years,  and  advancing  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
admission,  and  requiring  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  prepare, 
within  two  years,  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  collegiate, 
or  junior  year  of  the  normal  department,  as  the  student  might  elect. 

President  Spencer  being  absent  in  Europe,  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted. 

Under  the  resolution  of  the  board  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  all 
the  members  of  the  faculty  placed  at  this  meeting  their  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  the  board.  Professors  Leonard,  Parvin,  Hinrichs  and 
Eggert  were  continued  in  office.  A.  N.  Currier  was  elected  professor 
of  ancient  languages.  Professor  Leonard  was  continued  as  president 
pro  tern.,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  salary  of  the  president  should 
be  $2,000,  to  take  effect  when  the  vacancy  should  be  filled.  At  a 
special  meeting  in  August  following,  Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows  was  elected 
to  the  vacancy  in  the  normal  department.  James  Black,  D.  D.,  vice- 
president  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  college,  Pennsylvania,  was 
elected  president  of  the  university,  at  a  special  meeting  held  March  4, 
1868. 

Dr.  Black   entered   upon   the   duties  of  his  office  at  the  opening  of 
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the  fall  term,  September  17th,  1868,  having  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  position  to  the  board,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  June  preceding. 

The  law  department  of  the  university  was  established  by  the  board 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1868,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  department,  professors  and  lecturers,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  general  assembly  by  act  approved  March  9th,  1868,  appropriated 
$20,000.00  "for  the  purpose  of  making  necessary  repairs  upon  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  state  university,  and  giving  such  aid  to  the 
scientific  and  such  other  departments,  as  the  trustees  may  deem  proper 
to  establish;  and  increase  their  efficiency." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  held  September  17th,  1868,  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting,  on  the  law  department, 
reported  an  arrangement  made  with  the  u  Iowa  Law  School  "  at  Des 
Moines,  which  had  been  organized,  and  for  three  years  previous,  had 
been  in  successful  operation  under  the  control  of  Hon.  Geo.  G.  Wright, 
Hon.  C.  C.  Cole  and  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Hammond;  by  which  arrangement 
the  institution  as  it  had  existed  at  Des  Moines,  was  transferred  to  Iowa 
City  and  merged  into  the  law  department  of  the  state  university. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $20,000.00  made  by  the  general  assembly, 
$7,600.00  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  the  law  department,  and  the 
faculty  was  made  to  consist  of  the  president  of  the  university,  and  at 
least  three  professors,  of  whom  the  principal  of  the  department  should 
reside  at  Iowa  City.  The  others  to  be  employed  in  instruction  by  lec- 
tures or  otherwise,  not  less  than  two  months  each  university  year. 
Hon.  George  G.  Wright  and  Hon.  C.  C.  Cole  were  elected  professors 
of  the  department,  and  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Hammond  of  Des  Moines,  was 
elected  resident  professor  and  principal  of  the  department.  The  tuition 
was  fixed  at  $80.00  for  the  course,  or  $30.00  per  terra.  At  the  opening 
of  the  terra  there  were  nine  students  entered,  and  during  the  year  the 
whole  number  was  twenty-five,  of  whom  there  were  seventeen  gradu- 
ates at  the  close  of  the  term,  June  28th,  1869. 

During  the  year  closed  June,  1877,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
three  students  in  this  department.  Each  successive  year  from  the  or- 
ganization having  demonstrated,  by  increase  of  numbers,  the  success 
of  the  department,  and  its  acceptability  to  the  people.  At  the  present 
writing,  the  opening  of  the  term,  September,  1877,  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  five  students  in  attendance.  The  committee  from  the  legis- 
lature who  visited  the  university  in  February,  1870,  say  in  their  report 
of  the  department,  "It  has  added   new   strength    to  the   university  by 
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widening  the  sphere  of  its  influence  and  usefulness;  and  by  increasing 
the  number  of  its  active  friends,  and  promises  in  the  future  to  add  to 
its  prosperity  and  renown."  Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  students 
have  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  this  institution,  and  are  now 
practicing  in  almost  every  county  of  Iowa,  and  in  every  state  of  the 
north-west.  The  opinion  of  the  legislative  committee  above  quoted, 
has  thus  at  this  early  day  of  "  the  future"  been  vindicated.  It  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  purpose  of  the  conductors  of  the 
department  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  American  law  schools. 

At  the  same  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  September  17th,  1868,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  a  medical  department  of  the  university,  who  reported  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing the  department.  The  faculty  to  consist  of  the  president  of 
the  university  and  the  professors  of  the  several  chairs,  seven  chairs  be- 
ing constituted.  The  professors  to  serve  without  compensation  until 
such  time  as  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  legislature  should  provide  for 
the  same.  The  opening  of  the  department  to  take  place  if  practicable  at 
the  commencement  of  the  university  year  1869-70,  and  continue  until 
the  last  week  in  March.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by 
the  board. 

At  this  meeting  Hon.  Ezekiel  Clark  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  uni- 
versity and  his  bond  approved  in  the  sum  of  $50,000.00. 

For  the  year  closed  June,  1868, there  had  been  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were 
males  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  females,  being  one  huudred  col- 
legiates;  one  hundred  and  three  normals  ;  fourteen  irregulars,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty- eight  preparatory  students. 

From  the  number  in  attendance  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  in 
this  year  a  diminution  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  students,  attribu- 
table to  the  reformation  in  the  previous  year  of  cutting  off  the  first 
year  of  the  preparatory  course  as  heretofore  noted. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  for  1869,  was  held  June  26th,  and 
continued  through  July  1st.  At  this  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  a  part 
of  South  Hall  be  fitted  up  for  the  medical  department,  and  that  $3,000X0 
of  the  $20,000.00  appropriated  by  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly  be  set 
apart  for  fitting  the  apartments,  lighting  and  heating  the  same,  and  jani- 
torial service. 

The  time  of  opening  the  department  was  referred  to  the  executive 
committee,  and  faculty  to  be  elected,  not  later  than  the  opening  of  the 
school  year,  1870,  and  the  fees  were  fixed,  for  matriculation,  at  $5.00  ; 
lectures,  $80.00 ;  graduation,  $30.00. 
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The  salary  of  the  president  was  at  this  time  fixed  at  $2,500.00  per 
annum,  and  professors  at  $1,500.00  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  on  appropriations  reported  an  unexpended  balance 
of  85,000.00  of  the  $20,000.00  appropriation,  exclusive  of  the  $3,000.00 
retained  for  the  purposes  of  the  medical  department,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ensuing  year,  the  board  appropriated  the  sum  of  $26,782.89. 

There  had  been  in  the  year  closing  June,  1869,  exclusive  of  the  law 
department,  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  students,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  of  whom  were  females. 

At  the  session  of  the  general  assembly,  begun  January  10th,  1870, 
there  was  passed  the  act  approved  April  11th,  1870,  for  the  government 
of  the  state  university,  being  the  same  as  chapter  2,  title  XII,  of  the 
Code  of  1873,  except  slight  verbal  changes  ;  and  the  addition  of  section 
1603  of  the  Code.  Under  this  law  was  instituted  the  "  Board  of  Regents" 
as  the  governing  power  of  the  university,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  institution. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  at  the  same  session  to  visit  the  university, 
had  been  made,  in  which  they  say  "they  are  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  state  university  is  accomplishing  a  great  work. 
They  believe  that  in  many  respects  it  ranks  with  the  best  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  That  it  may  be  justly  regarded  with  feelings 
of  pride  by  the  people  of  the  entire  state;  and  that  it  deserves  to  be 
fostered,  patronized  and  supported  by  the  people  of  the  state,  whose 
institution  it  is,  as  the  crowning  glory  of  their  grand  system  of  free  pub- 
lic schools."  The  committee  recommended  the  reorganization  as  after- 
wards adopted;  and  with  earnest  words  commended  the  institution  to  the 
liberal  offices  of  the  general  assembly,  and  to  the  fostering  care  and 
patronage  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state. 

]>y  the  act  of  trie  same  assembly,  approved  March  24th,  there  was 
appropriated  $25,000.00  "  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  state  university 
for  the  next  two  years." 

On  June  28th,  1870,  the  board  of  regents  held  their  first  meeting, 
and  were  duly  organized  according  to  the  law  of  their  appointment. 
William  J.  Haddock  was  elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  Clark,  the  treasurer, 
executed  a  new  bond  in  the  sum  of  $50,000.00. 

Tuition  in  the  law  department  was  changed  to  $50.00  per  year,  if 
paid  in  advance,  or  if  paid  by  the  term,  to  $20.00  per  term. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  delivered  the  commencement  address  June  20th,  1870,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  board. 
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There  had  been  in  attendance  during  this  year,  exclusive  of  the  law 
department,  four  hundred  and  three  students,  of  whom  two  hundred 
and  forty  were  males  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  females. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  August  18th,  1870,  at 
which  Dr.  Black  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  to  take 
effect  the  first  of  December  following,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  names  of  suitable  persons  from  whom  to  select  a  president  of 
the  university. 

The  first  term  of  the  medical  department  was  opened  October  24th, 
1870,  and  continued  until  March,  1871,  at  which  time  there  were  three 
graduates,  and  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  department  during 
the  term  was  thirty-nine. 

The  board  of  regents  met  at  the  graduation  of  the  medical  class, 
and  during  this  meeting,  on  March  1st,  1871,  Rev.  George  Thacher 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  university.  Mr.  Thacher 
accepted  the  position,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  1st  of 
April  next. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1871,  President  Thacher  was  duly 
inaugurated. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  in  the  collegiate  department  were 
increased  to  $1,600.00.  Judge  Wright  resigned  his  professorship  in 
the  law  department. 

The  students  for  the  preceding  year,  exclusive  of  the  law  and  medi- 
cal departments,  numbered  three  hundred  and  seventy -three. 

By  act  of  the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly,  approved  April  6th,  1872, 
there  was  appropriated  from  the  state  treasury  the  sum  of  $52,300.00 
for  increase  of  salaries,  for  the  support  of  the  institution  for  two  years, 
for  iron  fence,  repairs  on  buildings,  and  libraries,  and  other  specific 
purposes  named  in  the  bill. 

At  the  June  meeting,  1872,  it  was  resolved  that  the  salary  of  each 
professor  occupying  the  chairs  of  surgery,  materia  medica,  theory  and 
practice,  physiology,  anatomy,  and  obstetrics,  in  the  faculty  of  the  med- 
ical department  for  the  ensuing  year,  be  nine  hundred  dollars.  For 
services  previously  rendered  no  compensation  was  allowed  to  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  medical  department,  but  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
audit  the  actual  expenses  of  the  professors  and  demonstrators  constitu- 
ting the  faculty,  incurred  in  the  business  of  the  department,  which  ex- 
penses were  so  audited  and  paid.  The  salaries  of  the  academical 
professors  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  fixed  at  $1,800.00. 

The  salary  of  Professor  Hammond  was  fixed  at  $2,300.00  per  annum, 
and  the  salary  of  President  Thacher  at  $2,800.00. 
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A  committee  of  homeopathic  physicians  appeared  before  the  board, 
to  request  the  establishment  of  a  department  in  the  university  for 
giving  instruction  in  that  branch  of  medicine.  The  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  medical  department  were  fixed  as  follows  : 
lectures  for  entire  course  for  one  year,  $20.00;  matriculation  ticket, 
15.00;  demonstrator's  ticket,  $5.00;  graduation  fee,  $25.00. 

There  had  attended  the  institution  during  the  year,  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  students,  of  whom  there  were  in  the  law  department,  sixty  four; 
in  the  medical  department,  seventy-one;  in  the  collegiate  department, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-three  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  female  students. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  June,  18*73,  there  was  established  a  chair 
of  English  language  and  literature,  also  the  chair  of  civil  engineering, 
afterwards  constituted  a  department.  An  additional  resident  profes- 
sorship in  the  law  department  was  also  established,  and  the  salaries  of 
resident  professors  fixed  at  $2,200.00  and  $1,800.00  respectively. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  department  of 
homeopathy*  reported  that  in  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  uni- 
versity, it  was  impossible  for  the  board  to  enlarge  the  operations  of 
the  medical  department,  and  respectfully  referred  the  subject  matter 
to  the  next  general  assembly  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Clark  tendered  his  resignation  as  treasurer,  which  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  board. 

There  had  been  in  the  year  then  closed  five  hundred  and  forty-nine 
students  in  attendance,  of  whom  eighty-five  were  in  the-  law,  seventy 
in  the  medical,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  female  students. 

At  the  session  of  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  begun  January  12, 
1874,  there  was  appropriated  from  the  state  treasury,  by  act  approved 
March  18,  1874,  $40,000  "to  aid  in  support  of  the  state  university  in 
all  its  chairs  and  departments,  and  the  expenses  recessary  and  inci- 
dent to  the  maintenance  of  said  institution." 

At  the  June  meeting,  1874,  there  was  established  a  chair,  "to  be 
styled  the  chair  of  military  instruction."  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  was  requested  to  detail  an  officer,  as  authorized  by  law  of 
oongresH,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  chair,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  correspond  with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  such  officer.     In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Lieuten- 
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ant  A.  I).  Schenck,  2d  artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  was  detailed  as  "Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics"  at  Iowa  State  University,  by  order 
of  the  war  department,  August  26,  1S74;  and  reported  for  duty  Sep- 
tember 10,  J874.  Lieutenant  Schenck  was  afterwards  relieved,  and 
Lieutenant  James  Chester,  3d  artillery,  Brevet  Captain,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
detailed  to  same  service,  and  reported  for  duty  January  1st,  1877,  and 
is  most  acceptably  filling  the  position. 

It  was  at  this  session  of  the  board  also  ordered  that  the  salaries  of 
the  non-resident  professors  of  the  medical  department  be  $1,000.00. 
The  resident  professors  to  be  $900.00  as  heretofore. 

An  appropriation  was  also  made  of  $4,600.00  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  for  erecting  an  observatory 
building  and  fitting  the  same. 

There  had  been  during  the  year  1873-4,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  students,  of  whom  were  nineteen  seniors,  thirty-nine  juniors,  forty- 
two  sophomores,  forty-six  freshmen,  forty-four  specials,  the  others  of 
the  collegiates  being  in  the  sub-freshman  classes;  there  were  sixty-five 
in  the  medical  department  and  ninety-three  in  the  law.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  female  students. 

During  the  year  1874-5,  there  were  six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
students  in  attendance;  thirty-three  seniors,  thirty-six  juniors,  thiity- 
seven  sophomores,  forty  freshmen,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  sub- 
freshmen,  ninety  not  in  course,  one  hundred  and  six  in  the  law  depart- 
ment and  ninety  four  in  the  medical  department.  Of  the  whole 
number,  one  hundred  and  forty  two  were  female  students. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  1875,  it  was  oidered  that  the 
designation  of  the  principal  professor  in  the  law  faculty  shall  be 
"Chancellor  of  the  Law  Department,"  and  the  salary  be  $2,500.00. 
Another  professor  to  be  styled  "  Resident  Professor,"  with  a  salary  of 
$1,500.00. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Des  Moines,  November  3,  1875,  Hon.  E.  Clark 
tendered  his  resignation  as  treasurer  of  the  university,  having  been 
elected  senator  from  Johnson  county,  in  the  state  legislature.  Mr. 
John  N.  Coldren  was  elected  treasurer,  and  the  amount  of  his  bond 
fixed  at  $100,000.00. 
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TRANSACTIONS     OF    THE    BOARD    DURING  THE    BIENNIAL    PI  R'OD    1,875-77. 

At  the  meeting  in  March,  1876,  a  committee  of  physicians  of  the 
state,  who  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  examination  of  the  medical 
department,  appeared  before  the  board,  and  with  strong  commendation 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  the  department,  and  urging  its 
value  to  the  state  as  an  opportunity  for  medical  instruction,  recommen- 
ded to  the  board  the  increase  of  facilities  for  instruction, and  better  ac- 
commodations for  the  department. 

At  the  session  of  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly,  which  began  Jan- 
uary lOtb,  1876,  there  was  appropriated,  by  the  act  approved  March 
17th,  1876,  $47,457.00  "to  aid  in  the  present  support  of  the  state  uni- 
versity in  all  its  chairs  and  departments,  and  the  expenditures  incident 
to  the  maintenance  of  said  institution  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period." 

By  the  same  act  the  regents  were  directed  to  establish  a  department 
of  homeopathy  in  connection  with  the  medical  department  of  the  univer- 
sity, to  consist  of  two  chairs,  and  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  univer- 
sity, $4,100.00  were  specifically  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  chairs  in 
homeopathy,  and  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  in  1876,  it  was  "  Resolved,  that 
there  is  hereby  established  a  department  of  homeopathy  in  the  state 
university." 

"  That  there  be  and  are  hereby  established  in  said  department,  two 
chairs,  one  of  practice  and  the  other  of  materia  medica,  with  a  view 
to  such  other  chairs  as  may  be  provided  by  law." 

"  That  the  sum  of  $4,100.00,  mentioned  and  appropriated  in  said 
act,  be,  and  is  hereby,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  de- 
partment of  homeopathy." 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board,  as  to  the  practicality  of  putting  the  department  into  immediate 
operation,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  opening  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  ordered,  that  after  the  1st  of  September,  1877, 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  in  the  collegiate  department  be  reduced 
from  §1,800.00  to  $1,700.00  per  annum,  and  the  salaries  of  the  medical 
faculty  be  reduced  fifty  dollars  each. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  there  be  an  appropriation  of  $200.00  to  buy 
a  fire-proof  safe  for  use  of  the   secretary's   office,   and   $1,000.00   for  a 
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walk  of  flag-stone  commencing  at  the  steps  of  Center  Hall,  and  extend- 
ing as  to  direction,  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee  on  buildings 
and  grounds,  as  far  as  the  appropriation  will  complete  the  walk. 

There  had  been  six  hundred  and  eighteen  students  in  attendance,  of 
whom  twenty-eight  were  seniors;  twenty-eight  juniors  ;  forty-eight 
were  sophomores;  sixty-three  were  freshmen;  seventy-six  second  year 
sub  freshmen;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  first  year  sub  fresh- 
men; forty-six  not  in  course;  eighty-one  in  the  law,  and  one  hundred 
and  one  in  the  medical  department.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  of 
the  whole  number  were  females. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  regents,  1877,  Rev.  William  Stevens 
Perry,  Bishop  of  Iowa  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Gris- 
wrold  College,  appeared  before  the  board  and  presented  the  memorial 
and  resolutions  of  the  trustees  of  Griswold  College,  as  follows: 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  BOARD  OF  RFGRNTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  STATE  OF  IOWA  : 

Gentlemen:— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Griswold  College, 
held  in  the  city  of  Davenport,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  to- wit : 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  be  authorized  and  instructed  to 
memorial. ze  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  to 
take  such  action,  after  mutual  conference  and  agreement  with  the  said  execu- 
tive committee, — the  said  action  to  be  tinally  approved  by  this  board,  whereby 
on  the  graduation  of  students  in  arts  and  science  in  Griswold  College,  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  or  B.  S.,  shall  be  conferred  on  the  terms  established  by  the 
university  professors,  and  only  after  examinations,  written  or  oral,  conducted 
by,  or  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of,  the  said  university  faculty,  em- 
powered to  confer  the  said  decrees  ;  it  being  underst jod  and  siipulatel  that 
the  said  degrees,  when  thiu  conferred,  shall  be  given  by  the  university  over 
and  above  their  bestowal  by  Griswold  College. 

Resolved,  That  in  this  effort  to  secure  affiliation  with  the  university  of  the 
state,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Griswold  College  pledge  themselves,  on  re-open- 
ing the  college  committed  to  their  charge,  to  provide  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  give  evidence  of  such  sympathy  with  the  highest  education,  as  to 
render  this  affiliation  a  proof  of  the  interest  of  the  said  trustees  and  the 
church  they  represent,  in  ihe  ail  Vance  of  education  and  culture  throughout  the 
state,  to  their  highest  possible  development. 

In  compliance  with  these  instructions  and  heartily  endorsing  and  seconding 
their  intent,  the  executive  committee  would  respectfully  ask  of  the  regents  of 
the  university  that  kind  consideration  of  their  proposition  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  at  issue  certainly  demands. 

The  existence  within  the  state  of  eighteen  so-called  universities  or  col- 
leges, largel}7  denominational  in  their  origin  and  constituency,  with  vary- 
ing standards  of  scholarship,  and  each  and  all  alike  possessing  the  degree- 
giviug  power,  cannot  but  render  all  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  unif _>rm 
and  high  standard  of  educational  attainment  as  contemplated  by  the  univer- 
sity practically  inoperative.  Too  often  the  degree  will  be  sought  where  it 
can  most  readily  be  obtained.    The  exaction  of  a  high  standard  of  attain- 
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merit,  as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation  by  the  university,  can  and  will,  at  pres- 
ent, affect  only  those  who,  from  love  of  study  and  free  from  the  influence  of 
denominational  prejudice,  personally  attend  the  university,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  its  superior  privileges.  Could  the  university  be  multiplied,  and  its 
advantages  be  offered  at  each  of  the  many  educational  centers  now  existing' 
within  the  state,  it  would  certainly  be  productive  of  far  greater  good  ihan  is 
now  possible.  Is  it  not  practicable  to  secure  such  a  result  ?  It  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  a  state  university  that  its  instructions  should  be  given,  and 
its  curriculum  maintained,  in  any  particular  place.  The  university  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  for  example,  has  neither  buildings  nor  instructors,  yet,  by 
availing  itself  of  the  various  colleges,  established  under  local  or  denomina- 
tional influences  in  tr  e  state,  it  maintains  a  high  and  uniform  standard  of 
scholarship  throughout  the  state;  and  year  by  year  in  the  annual  reports  of 
its  regents,  contributes  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  educational  advance  of  the 
land.*  The  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  content  with 
gathering  their  students  in  centers  which  have  been  hallowed  by  the  pres- 
ence and  toil  of  scholars  fo*  nearly  a  thousand  j^ears,  are  seeking  to  establish 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom  educational  center-,  under  t"  eir  control,  where 
the  same  instruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  given,  and  the  university 
degrees,  at  least  in  great  part,  earned.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
scattered  and  often  rival  educational  institutions  being  admitted,  the  ques- 
tion for  our  American  educators  seems  to  be,  can  there  be  attained,  by  their 
united  and  uniform  efforts,  the  grand  result  which  the  state  university  is  felt 
and  known  to  have  in  view?  Can  steps  be  taken  whereby  a  degree  from 
each  and  every  college  'in  Iowa  shall  represent  a  certain  and  well  defined 
amount  of  attainment  in  learning  and  lettets,  and  the  standard  of  the  state 
university  be  thus  maintained  throughout  the  state? 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  submit  that  they  believe  this  result  to  be 
both  possible  and  eminently  desirable.  With  a  view  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult they  respectfully  propose  in  the  re-opening  o"  the  college  under  their 
charge,  which  will  take  place  the  present  year,  to  surrender  the  exercise  of 
their  power  of  granting  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B  S.,  i.  e.:  the  graduating 
degrees,  save  on  terms  to  be  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  state  univer- 
sity and  after  examinations,  conducted  either  by  representatives  of  said  fac- 
ulty of  the  state  university  in  person,  or  in  such  strict  accordance  with  their 
requirements  as  to  meet  fully  and  without  any  reservation  the  prerequisite 
standard  of  the  university.  And  they  ask  of  the  regents  that  upon  the  stu- 
dents of  Griswold  College  who  shall,  alter  examinations  conducted  as  afore- 
said, fulfil]  these  requirements,  as  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  the  university, 
lor  graduation  either  in  arts  or  science,  there  shall  be  given  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  university  the  degree  to  which  thfy  have  proved  themselves  en- 
titled. To  <  ffect  this  result,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  a  course  of  study  and 
a  standard  of  instruction  must  be  maintained  at  Griswold  College  equivalent 


""The  university  of  the  State  of  New  York,  though  generally  regarded  as  a  legal 
fiction,  Is,  in  truth,  a  grand  reality.  The  numerous  Institutions  of  which  It  is  Com- 
posed are  indeed  nol,  as  in    J\n»land,  crowded   i  n  t  o  a  si  n»  !<•  ci  t  y,  but  are  scattered,  for 

popular  convenience,  over  the  entire  state.''-  P.  582,  Report  of  Regents  for  1875, 
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t  >  that  offered  at  the  university.  Practically  therefore  it  will  be  the  addi- 
tion to  the  state  university,  and  in  clo-est  affiliation  with  it,  of  a  well-offi- 
cered and  thoroughly  efficient  co-worker  in  the  educational  field. 

There  can  be  little  hazard  in  granting  bo  simple  a  request.  If  the  gradu- 
ates of  G-riswold  College  are  not  able  to  pass  the  examinations  prescribed  by 
the  State  University  they  will  fail  to  receive  a  graduating  degree.  If  they 
are  able  to  pass  these  examinations  they  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  that 
recognition  of  their  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  state,  they  would  secure 
if,  in  place  of  a  course  of  study  at  Griswold  College,  they  had  taken  a  similar 
course  at  Iowa  City.  "Griswold"  would  sustain  the  relation  to  the  univer- 
sity that  •'  Balliol  "  or  "  P>raeenose  "  or  "  Christ  Church  "  colleges  at  Oxford, 
and  '-st.  John's"  and  "Trinity"  at  Cambridge,  do  to  their  respective  uni- 
versities. It  would  prepare  its  men  for  tlu  university  examinations  and 
would  be  at  pains  to  do  it  well.  Its  teaching,  and  the  application  and  success 
of  its  students  would  be  ever  on  trial  before  an  impartial  tribunal.  It  would 
attest  its  hearty  interest  in  the  work  of  thorough  education  by  courting  the 
fullest  scrutiny  and  by  claiming  nothing  which  it  did  not  fairly  earn. 

Nor  would  this  step  be  without  results  in  inciting  a  generous  emulation 
among  other  local  and  denominational  colleges  throughout  the  state  to  reach 
the  same  standard  of  education  and  thus  secure  similar  terms  from  the  State 
University.  Our  state  system  of  education  would  soon  comprise  all  the  edu- 
cational institutions  that  were  capable  of  imparting  an  instruction  worth  the 
seeking. 

The  details  of  this  plan  may  safely  be  left  for  further  consideration  if  the 
general  outlines  of  this  scheme  of  affiliation  with  the  state  educational  system 
are  approved.  The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Griswold 
College  in  presenting  this  memorial,  respectfully  beg  this  general  approval  of 
their  proposition,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
regents  to  which,  in  connection  with  a  committee  of  their  own  body,  the  per- 
fecting of  this  scheme  shall  be  entrusted. 

With  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  honorable  board  to  which  they 
present  this,  the  r  unanimous  petition,  your  memorialists  beg  to  subscribe 
themselves, 

Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Griswold  College  by 
William  Stevens  Perry, 

Bishop  of  Iowa  and  President  of  the  Board. 
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EXTRACT    FROM    THE    MINUTES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Gris- 
wold College,  on  motion,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  memorial  to  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  presented  by  the  president  of  the  board,  be  and  is  hereby  adopted,  and 
that  the  president  be  appointed  a  committee  of  the  executive  committee  to 
present  the  same  to  the  regents  of  the  university. 
Attest: 

William  Steve ss  Perry, 

President  of  the  Board. 

The  memorial  was  received  and  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at 
the  June  meeting  of  the  board. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  board,  affiliating  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  with  the  university,  by  admitting  to  the  freshman 
clas«»  of  the  university,  without  examination,  students  who  shall  pre- 
sent certificates  of  proficiency,  signed  by  the  principal  and  president 
of  the  board  of  directors,  of  such  school  or  academy  as  may  have 
been  approved  by  the  faculty,  showing  a  standard  of  scholarship  pre- 
scribed for  such  admission. 

At  the  June  session,  1 377,  an  election  was  had  to  fill  the  chairs  of 
the  homeopathic  department,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  A.  C. 
(Jowperthwait,  M.  D.,  of  Nebraf-ki  City,  as  professor  of  materia  medica, 
and  W.  II.  Dickinson,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  as  professor  of  theory 
and  practice. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  at  the  March  meeting,  the 
memorial  of  Griswold  College,  lecommended  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  meet  the  executive  committee  of  Griswold  College,  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  suggested  in  the  memorial,  and 
report  the  details  of  such  plan  as  might  be  approved  by  the  committee 
to  the  board  at  their  next  meeting  in  March. 

In  consideration  of  the  subject  of  legal  instruction,  the  board  at  this 
session  resolved  "  that  the  good  of  the  legal  profession  will  be  pro- 
moted by  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  general  assembly,  requiring  at 
least  two  years  of  study,  either  under  private  or  law  school  instruction, 
as  preparation  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Iowa,"  and  ordered  that  no 
person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma 
from  the  law  or  medical  department;  but  that  persons  pursuing  the 
course  of  study  in  these  departments  and  passing  examinations,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  diploma  on  attaining  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
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It  was  also  ordered  by  the  regents,  that  after  the  school  year  1877- 
78,  the  rule  for  the  present  incidental  fee  of  five  dollars,  required  to  be 
paid  by  students,  be  abolished,  and  that  there  shall  be  paid  by  each 
student  entering  the  sub  freshman  classes,  a  tuition  fee  of  six  dollars 
per  term,  collegiate  students  to  pay  a  fee  of  eight  and  one-third  dollars 
per  term,  and  students  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering,  a  tuition 
fee  of  ten  dollars  per  term;  and  also  that  the  students  now  admitted 
free,  known  as  "  representative  students,"  be  required  to  pay  an  inci- 
dent il  fee  of  three  and  one-third  dollars  per  term. 

During  the  session  of  the  board,  June,  1877,  the  relations  of  Dr. 
Thacher,  as  president  of  the  univeisity,  were  terminated,  and  C.  W. 
Slagle,  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents,  was  elected  president  ])ro 
t<  m.,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  and  recommend  to 
the  board  the  names  of  persons  suitable  to  be  selected  as  president  of 
the  institution. 

There  had  been  in  the  school  year  then  closed  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  students.  Twenty-five  in  the  senior  class;  thirty  in  the  junior 
class;  thirty-six  in  the  sophomore  class;  sixty-five  in  the  freshman 
class;  sixty-^ix  in  the  second  jear  of  the  sub  freshman  ;  one  hundred 
and  nine  in  the  first  year  of  the  sub-freshman  ;  forty-two  not  in  course; 
one  hundred  and  three  in  the  law  department;  seventy-nine  in  the 
medical  department.  Of  the  whole  number  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen were  females. 

CONDITION     OF     THE     UNIVERSITY      AT     THE     BEGINNING     OF     THE     FALL 

TEEM,     1877. 

At  the  present  time  (the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  1877,)  the  educa- 
tional corps  of  the  university  consists  of  the  president  of  ihe  institu- 
tion, and  nine  professors  in  the  colltgiate  department,  including  the 
professor  of  civil  engineering,  who  is  of  the  collegiate  faculty,  besides 
the  professor  of  military  science,  and  six  instructors  in  this  department; 
the  chancellor  and  three  professors  of  the  law  department  and  four 
lecturers;  eight  professors  of  the  medical  department,  demonstrator 
and  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  prosector  of  surgery,  and  two 
lecturers,  and  two  piofessors  of  the  homoepathic  medical  department. 
Of  students  there  have  been  registered  at  this  writing,  in  the  collegi- 
ate department,  three  hundred  and  fiftj-five;  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  have  regularly  matriculated,  a  few  having  failed  to  pass  the  re- 
quired examination.     Of  the  whole  number,  one  hundred  and  four  are 
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females.  In  the  number  of  collegiate  students,  sixty-six  counties  of 
the  state  of  Iowa,  and  eight  states  of  the  United  States,  are  repre- 
sented, and  of  the  new  students,  at  the  present  term,  thirteen  have 
come  from  other  colleges,  and  an  unusual  proportion  over  the  entries 
of  any  other  term,  have  come  from  the  high  schools  and  academies  of 
the  state  and  entered  advanced  classes. 

In  the  law  department  there  are  one  hundred  students,  representing 
thirty-seven  counties  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  thirteen  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  outside  of  Iowa.  There  are  eleven  stu- 
dents in  the  advanced  course,  or  second  year  of  this  department,  five  of 
whom  are  not  numbered  in  the  regular  class,  making  in  all  one  hun- 
dred and  five  students  in  the  department.  Of  the  whole  number,  (25) 
twenty-five  were  graduates  of  colleges  before  entering  the  law  class. 
The  law  library  contains  nineteen  hundred  volumes.  The  department 
has  now  existed  twelve  years. 

In  the  medical  department  there  are  eighty  students,  representing 
thirty-six  counties  of  Iowa  and  ten  states  and  two  foreign  countries. 

The  homeopathic  medical  department  has  opened  with  a  class  of 
fourteen  students. 

The  whole  number  of  books  in  the  medical  libraries  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  It  is  seven  years  since  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  graduates. 

GENiRAL    REMARKS — INCLUDING    COURSES    OP    STUDY. 

On  the  registry  card  of  the  collegiate  students  there  is  a  blank  on 
which  the  student  may  designate  the  church  of  his  preference,  and  of 
the  number  registered  at  the  present  time  there  have  been  designated 
as  follows : 

Episcopalian,  sixteen;  Christian,  twenty-three;  Congregational,  sev- 
enty-five; Catholic,  nine;  no  preference,  fifty-three;  Lutheran,  two; 
Baptist,  thirty;  Universalist,  five;  Presbyterian,  sixty;  Unitarian,  one; 
Methodist,  seventy-five;  United  Brethren,  one;  United  Presbyterian, 
five. 

The  law  for  the  government  of  the  university  is  faithfully  observed 
in  that  it  "shall  never  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  any  religious 
denomination  whatever."  Nor  is  there  surveillance  of  religious  opin- 
ions, but  if  the  conduct  and  character  of  students  may  be  an  index  of 
1  raining,  the  university  may  challenge  scrutiny  in  the  fact  that  her  in- 
fluence is  of  the  best  character  of  culture,  and   she   will  not  suffer  by 
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comparison  with  any  institution  of  learning,  if  tested  by  the  lives  of 
her  students  and  professors. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  institution  has  undergone  changes  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to  require,  and  with- 
out claiming  that  it  is  at  present  perfect  or  all  that  should  be  attained, 
it  is  adapted  to  good  educational  work  and  high  attainments  for  stu- 
dents. The  faculty  are  ever  watchful  for  such  improvements  and 
changes  as  will  reach  the  highest  standard. 

The  collegiate  department  embraces  three  courses  of  study.  1st.  The 
classical  course,  in  which  the  ancient  languages  are  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  such  other  scientific  and  literary  branches  as  are  found  in  the 
usual  courses  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  2d.  The  philosophic 
course  in  which  philosophy,  science,  and  modern  language  occupy  the 
time  which  in  the  classical  course  is  given  to  the  Greek  language.  3d. 
The  scientific  course,  in  which  science  is  made  specially  prominent. 
The  two  latter  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

The  course  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Civil  Engineer. 

It  is  believed  that  these  courses  fully  meet  the  present  educational 
demands  of  the  youth  of  our  state,  and  for  further  information  in  re- 
lation to  these  courses  reference  is  made  to  the  catalogue  of  1876-77 
accompanying  this  report. 

It  is  proper  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  word  department  is 
now  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  employed  in 
the  early  history  of  the  university.  Then  it  was  applied  to  designate 
each  of  the  separate  lines  of  study,  as  "  The  Department  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,"  "  The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy," etc.;  but  when  the  professional  departments  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine were  created,  all  those  previously  called  departments  were  grouped 
together  as  chairs  or  professorships  under  the  one  designation  of  the 
Collegiate  Department.  The  Normal  Department  is  included  in  this 
category.  The  question  of  its  status  was  raised  in  1861,  in  the  board 
of  trustees  upon  the  proposition  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  sense  in  which  it  was  called  a  department,  and  that  in 
which  the  other  chairs  were  so  called.  After  mature  consideration  the 
board  decided  that  no  such  distinction  should  be  made,  and  it  has  ever 
since,  whether  called  a  department,  or  chair  of  didactics,  been  simply 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  other  professorships  in  the  colle- 
giate department.     For  several  years  a  separate  normal  course  was 
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maintained  and  classes  were  graduated  on  completing  it,  but  when  the 
university  from  the  advancement  of  its  requirements  for  admission, 
ceased  to  give  instruction  in  the  ordinary  common  school  branches  and 
so  shut  outthose  preparing  for  primary  teaching,  the  board  determined 
to  offer  preparation  only  for  the  higher  departments  of  educational 
work,  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  collegiate  alutnni  are  called  as 
principals  of  high  schools,  superintendents,  etc.  They  have  therefore 
placed  the  studies  relating  to  this  branch  as  electives  in  the  senior 
year  of  the  collegiate  courses,  so  that  any  graduate  who  chooses  may 
receive  instruction  in  this  direction.  They  have  further  provided  that 
any  pupil  in  the  university,  though  not  intending  to  graduate,  may 
enter  these  classes.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  plan  there  has  been 
gratifying  evidence  of  its  success,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  this  respect 
the  university  is  rendering  important  service  in  the  work  of  popular 
education.  It  is  further  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
most  enlightened  educators  of  the  time  are  tending  toward  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  plan  for  other  colleges.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  has 
recently  established  a  professorship  of  didactics.  That  distinguished 
educator,  secretary  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  in  a  recent  report  com- 
menting on  this  fact,  uses  this  language  :  "  It  is  a  reproach  to  us  that 
no  similar  professorship  exists  in  any  American  college  except  the 
state  university  of  Iowa."  Professor  Phelps,  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  says  in  his  inaugural  at  Baltimore  :  "  In  all 
our  higher  institutions,  our  colleges  and  universities,  professorships  or 
departments  of  education  should  be  established." 


The  university  library  contains  9,379  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets 
distributed  as  follows  : 

Philosophy,  692;  social  and  political  science,  406;  physical  and 
natural  science,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  930;  poetry,  345;  fiction, 
372;  fine  arts,  50;  biography  and  letters,  575;  geography  and  travel, 
31 1 ;  philology,  425;  history,  826;  works  of  reference,  295;  archaeology 
and  ethnology,  54;  education,  250;  American  and  foreign  reviews, 
1,230;  miscellaneous  literature,  1(53;  literature  and  literary  criticism, 
[06;  public  documents,  1,575;  unclassified,  705. 

These  books  have  been  carefully  selected  during  a  series  of  years, 
with  reference  to  permanent  value,  as  well  as  to  present  and  practical 
needs;  and   are  standard  authorities  upon  the  subjects  of  which   they 
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treat.  Students  have  access  to  the  library  two  hours  each  day,  for  the 
urpose  of  reading  current  periodicals,  consulting  works  of  reference 
and  drawing  books  for  use  at  their  rooms.  The  annual  issues  amount 
to  about  10,000  volumes,  and  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  do  the 
highest  credit  to  the  good  taste  and  excellent  judgment  of  the  students. 
The  influence  of  the  library  in  the  direction  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
is  very  marked  and  very  gratifying. 

The  pressing  wants  of  the  library  are  :  1st.  More  books  in  all  its 
departments,  no  one  of  which  is  adequately  supplied.  2d.  Our  pres- 
ent badly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  room,  should  be  exchanged  for 
one  of  three  times  its  size,  more  secure  from  fire,  properly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  provided  with  suitable  accommodations  for  books  and 
readers.  3d.  Means  to  secure  the  full  time  of  a  librarian,  competent 
to  be  a  real  professor  of  books.  4th.  Money  to  print  our  manuscript 
catalogues  and  concordance  of  subjects. 

CO-EDUCATION    OF    THE    SEXES. 

The  subject  of  female  education  in  the  university  is  important.  The 
experience  of  the  institution  has  uniformly  been  favorable  to  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes;  their  influence  on  each  other  in  the  acquisition 
of  learning  is  most  beneficial,  as  well  as  conducing  to  the  orderly 
habits  of  the  whole  body  of  the  students.  It  has  before  been  well 
said  to  the  board  of  regents,  "that  the  presence  of  both  sexes  in  the 
institution  is  an  altogether  invaluable  feature  of  our  policy  in  respect 
of  mutual  restraint  from  indecorum,  and  of  mutual  incitement  to 
every  virtue,  while  there  has  not  been  so  much  as  a  rumor  of  the  want 
of  honorable  bearing  on  the  part  of  any  young  man,  nor  of  the  want 
of  true  self-respect  on  the  part  of  any  young  woman."  There  has, 
however,  been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  female  students  in  the  uni- 
versity; but  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  accommoda- 
tions for  young  women  in  some  respects  in  the  university,  and  in  places 
for  boarding,  are  not  equal  to  those  for  young  men.  Families  who  ac- 
commodate students  with  boarding,  in  most  instances  give  preference  to 
young  men.  There  is  no  lady  professor  in  the  institution  whose  dutv  it 
might  be  to  interest  herself  in  students  of  her  own  sex  outside  of  uni- 
versity work.  If  there  were  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  a 
most  beneficent  provision  could  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
young  women  of  the  state,  and  the  experience  of  the  university  has 
demonstrated  that  they  desire  it,  for  despite  the  disadvantages,  there 
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has  been  exhibited  here  a  heroism  on  the  part  of  young  women  to 
obtain  an  education,  and  an  ability  to  acquire  it,  that  deserves  better 
recognition  and  better  opportunity. 

The  following  statistics  may  be  interesting,  as  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  work. 

From  the  table  of  total  attendance  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
young  ladies  have  constituted  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  total  attend- 
ance in  the  collegiate  department  during  the  past  seventeen  years.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  this  percentage  would  be  reduced  to  thirty-four 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  if  we  regard  only  the  last  five  years. 

If  we  consider  the  attendance  by  classes,  we  find  the  proportion  of 
ladies  diminishing  as  we  proceed  from  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher, 
but  we  shall  also  find  that  this  diminution  is  less  marked  during  the 
last  five  years  than  in  the  years  preceding  them,  thus : 

Percentage  of  Ladies  in  Attendance,   by    Classes,  from  1867   to   1872,  and  from 
1872  to  1877. 


SUB-FRESHMAN 
AND    SPECIAL. 


FRESHMAN. 


SOPHOMORE. 


1867-72...  45    per    cent.  28  per  cent.  18    percent.!16    per  cent.  15   percent... 
1872-7 40    per    cent.  28  per  cent.  31i  percent.|24j  percent.  17  3-5  per  cent. 


Some  of  the  causes  for  this  diminution  in  attendance  in  the  higher 
classes  have  been  referred  to  in  this  report. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  collegiate  department  for 
the  last  two  years  embraced  in  this  report,  shows  the  comparative 
scholarship  of  the  two  sexes  to  be  as  follows : 
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Comparative  Scholarship  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  State  University 
{College  Classes  only)  for  1875-7. 

1875-6. 


LADIES. 

GENTLEMEN. 

CLASS. 

a 

®  a 

o  S 

55.2 

too 

03 

<p 

•3 

B 

H  to 

6  * 

fe.  S 

0 
be 

u 

< 

Freshman 

90 
76 
86 
76 

92.6 
92. 

91.7 
94.2 

"'92.6 

223 
172 
169 
117 

91.2 

Sophomore ., 

93.6 

Junior 

94.4 

94.7 

All  classes  together 

328 

681 

93.3 

1876-7. 


Freshman..., 
Sophomore  . 

Junior. 

Senior 


All  classes  together j     293 


114 

90.8 

318 

90 

91.2 

217 

45 

95.6 

186 

44 

94.8 

121 

293 

'"92.2 

842 

93.8 
94.1 
94.6 
97.3 

*94.6 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  grade  of  scholarship  is 
nearly  the  same  for  the  two  sexes.  In  tracing  to  its  origin  the  slight 
deficiency  in  the  average  of  the  young  ladies,  it  was  found  that  in  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  their  average  for  the  two  years 
together  falls  five  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  young  men,  while  for 
ancient  and  modern  language  the  average  of  each  is  the  same. 


*  The  examinations  here  included  were  marked  on  a  scale  from  0  to  100. 
,  having  been  counted  as  failures,  are  not  embraced  in  this  table, 
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The  Annexed  Table  Shows  the  total  Attendance  in  the  University  since  the  Year  I860: 


1860-61 

1861-62  

1862-63 

1863-61 

1861-65  

1865-66  

1866-67 

1867-68 

1868-69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73  

1873-74 

lf74-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 


131 


86 
118 

172 
254 

101 

2881 

177 

432 

164 

440 1 

362 

668 

371 

610 

275 

445 

249 

393 

240 

403 

234 

373 

228 

383 

242 

394 

257 

418 

291 

423 

285 

436 

261 

373 

3,941 

6,935 

54 

185) 
184/ 

1    148 

t51 


4.'S 


11        117 


12S 


955 


1860-77 

Alumni 

J  Normal  course. 
\  Collegiate  course. 

The  number  of  different  individuals  who  have  received  instruction  at  the  Univer- 
sity since  1860,  is  4,416;  the  grand  total  of  the  above  table  showing,  of  course,  individ- 
uals who  may  have  been  in  the  University  more  than  one  year. 


WANTS    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  property  of  the  University  for  school  purposes  consists  of  the 
three  buildings,  North  Hall,  a  brick  building  sixty- one  by  ninety  feet  on 
the  ground,  two  stories  in  height  above  the  basement;  the  building  is 
used  as  a  laboratory,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  chair  of  physical  sci- 
ence, the  second  story  for  the  university  chapel.  Central  Hall,  distant 
one  hundred  and  nine  feet  from  North  Hall  is  of  the  size  sixty  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  two  stories  in  height.  In  this  building  are 
the  library  rooms  of  the  law  department  and  the  general  library,  the 
cabinet  of  natural  science,  the  armory  of  the  military  department,  the 
lecture  room  and  other  rooms  of  the  law  department,  and  several  rooms 
used  as  recitation  rooms  by  collegiate  professors,  also  the  office  of  the 
president,  a  part  of  the  basement  is  used  as  a  residence  by  the  janitor. 
South  Hall,  situated  on  a  line  with  the  other  buildings  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  feet  distant  from  Central  Hall  is  of  the  si/.e  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  by  forty-five  feet,  and  three  stories  high.       The  south  half  of 

'  Including  student!  In  Engineering  Department. 
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the  building  of  the  basement  and  first  story  is  used  by  the  medical  de- 
portment In  the  third  story  are  the  halls  of  the  literary  societies  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  rooms  used  for  recitations  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment are  in  this  building.  That  the  buildings  are  inconveniently 
crowded  needs  not  to  be  suggested,  when  the  number  of  students  in- 
the  university  and  the  various  purposes  for  which  rooms  are  used  are  con- 
sidered, and  to  accommodate  all  the  recitations  more  than  one  professor, 
by  an  economical  arrangement  of  time  for  recitation,  frequently  uses 
the  same  room.  The  buildings  have  been  kept  in  as  good  repair  as  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  have  permitted  ;  no  abuse  by  students 
has  at  any  time  wasted  the  property  of  the  institution,  and  it  has  ever 
been  a  matter  of  remark  and  congratulation  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
students  has  been  in  favor  of  the  preservation  and  decent  and  cleanly 
appearance  of  the  property.  That  repairs  for  the  preservation  of  the 
property  are  needed  is  quite  apparent,  and  if  waste  is  prevented,  should 
be  attended  to  at  an  early  day. 

The  cupola,  and  the  roof  of  Central  Hall  are  especially  needing 
early  attention.  It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  it  was  constructed,  and  it 
is  now  exposed  to  rapid  decay.  The  university  grounds  consist  often 
acres  in  a  square  form,  the  buildings  looking  east,  and  situated  about 
midway  of  the  ten  acres  from  east  to  west.  A  permanent  walk  of  stone 
eight  feet  in  width,  of  flags  uniform  in  width  of  walk,  and  four  to  six 
feet  in  breadth,  extends  from  the  Central  Hall  steps  to  Clinton  street, 
of  the  city,  and  there  is  a  most  urgent  need  for  a  similar  walk  to  con- 
nect this  walk  to  the  north  and  south  halls.  The  amount  of  money 
heretofore  expended  on  temporary  walks  has  been  a  waste  in  compari- 
son with  the  cost  and  durability  of  the  stone  walk  recently  constructed. 
The  university  grounds  have  been  neatly  kept  without  any  considerable 
outlay  of  money,  but  new  fencing  is  needed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
grounds,  and  constant  care  and  a  reasonable  outlay  of  money  is  re- 
quired for  the  preservation  of  the  property.  This  neatness  and  preser- 
vation is  not  without  its  good  influence  on  students  who  become  inter- 
ested in  it  as  a  real  pleasure.  There  is  no  insurance  carried  on  the 
property  of  the  university.  Some  years  since  an  appropriation  was 
asked  of  the  legislature  for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  general  assembly,  and  the  omission  at  the  time  to  allow 
an  estimate  for  insurance,  the  board  have  not  since  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  property  is  exposed 
to  accident  by  fire,  by  reason  of  the  crowded  condition  in  which  the 
property  is  occupied.  The  astronomical  observatory  is  a  substantial  brick 
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building,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  distance  of  five  blocks  from 
the  university  campus.  The  grounds,  comprising  one-half  acre,  were  ac- 
quired partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  act  of  the  Fifteenth  General 
Assembly,  approved  March  18th,  1874.  Although  with  the  limited 
resources  at  command,  this  department  of  instruction  has  not  an  equip- 
ment equal  to  its  importance,  the  observatory  has  become  a  favorite 
resort  for  students,  and  is  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  in  favor  of 
the  study  ot  astronomy. 

The  importance  of  the  university  as  a  place  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  own  commonwealth  cannot  be  overstated;  even  in  an 
economical  aspect  it  is  not  unimportant,  and  while  as  a  state  and  people 
we  are  reaching  out  for  an  independence  in  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests,  a  little  sagacity  might  suggest  the  same  consid- 
eration for  our  educational  interests.  Institutions  of  the  eastern  states 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  harvest  to  be  gathered  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  while  sitting  in  the  lap  of  plenty  they  eat  of  our  poverty. 
In  the  present  year  Yale  College  held  an  examination  at  Chicago,  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  held  an  examination  at  Cincinnati,  and  for 
two  years  Harvard  College  has  held  examinations  at  Cincinnati  for  ad- 
mission of  students  from  the  West  to  these  several  institutions,  thus 
bringing  to  our  doors  the  goods  they  have  to  dispose  of,  somewhat  on 
the  plan  with  which  merchants  advertise  their  wares  through  the  me- 
dium of  commercial  travelers.  It  is  stated  of  an  examination  held  at 
Cincinnati  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  same,  "to  save  for  the  candi- 
dates from  the  West  the  serious  cost  of  the  journey  to  and  from ," 

and  further,  that  "  the  cost  of  the  examinations  to  the  college  was 
Si 28.00,  for  which  sum  not  more  than   three  of  the  candidates   could 

have  come  to and  return  to  their  homes."     Supposing  one  hundred 

is  not  an  overestimate  of  Iowa  students  who  may  be  pursuing  their 
education  in  schools  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  if  from 
Ohio  to  Massachusetts  the  co3t  of  three,  for  the  trip  going  and  return" 
ing  may  be  $128.00,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  expense  of  the  many 
trips  from  Iowa,  and  the  years  spent  in  obtaining  an  education,  by  the 
many  sons  and  daughters  of  our  own  state  who  may  go  to  eastern  in- 
stitutions—  and  if  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth 
the  attention  of  a  distinguished  educator  in  New  England  in  behalf  of 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  western  people,  it  might  be  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  western  people  to  consider  tin;  subject  for  themselves.  It  is 
possible,  western  people  may  not  appreciate  this  tender  consideration 
of  eastern  colleges  for  their  financial   condition,  and   may  regard  it  in 
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its  business  aspects  of  keeping  up  the  supposed  prescriptive  right  of 
supplying  from  the  East  the  necessities  of  the  West;  but  we  may  not 
afford  to  be  unwise  in  the  matter,  and  while  the  individuality  of  the 
West  is  asserting  itself  in  other  respects,  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
education  should  be  borrowed,  or  an  imitation. 

The  wants  of  the  university  to  meet  its  necessities  and  capabilities 
for  usefulness  are  varied  and  urgent.  In  the  matter  of  buildings,  for 
convenience,  for  safety  and  for  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  work 
done  in  the  university,  there  is  most  urgent  need  for  more  room.  At 
Harvard  College,  accommodating  only  about  as  many  more  students  as 
are  in  the  state  university  of  Iowa,  twenty-six  buildings  are  occupied 
and  other  institutions  doing  good  work  have  accommodations  in  like 
proportions.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  institution  so  restricted 
for  room,  does  better  work,  or  works  with  greater  economy  than  is 
done  here.  In  organizing  the  homeopathic  medical  department,  the 
regents  have  been  compelled  to  secure  rooms  outside  of  university 
property  for  their  accommodation,  and  in  the  law  department  the  pro- 
fessors have  been  compelled  to  secure  accommodations  outside,  for  the 
several  moot-courts  of  the  class.  With  the  growth  which  the  institu- 
tion is  experiencing,  additional  room  must  at  an  early  day  become  a 
necessity,  and  consideration  of  the  subject  is  most  respectfully  urged. 
Various  chairs  in  the  institution  are  inadequately  provided  for  the  im- 
portant instruction  therein.  It  may  not  be  inviduous  to  speak  of  cer- 
tain of  them — as  of  natural  science — and  to  consider  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  study  as  a  means  of  developing  observation,  judgment 
and  accurate  habits  of  thought.  The  interest  taken  in  biological  prob- 
lems by  the  general  public,  as  indicated  by  discussions  on  the  platform, 
and  everywhere,  of  questions  relating  to  evolution,  the  origin  of  life, 
«fcc;  the  wide-spread  lack  of  biological  knowledge  and  consequent  ne- 
cessity and  demand  such  information  as  can  be  obtained  only  from 
actual  study  in  the  class-room  and  physiological  laboratory.  How  all 
institutions  of  any  repute  make  provision  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  biological  instruction,  and  such  as  are  putting  themselves  most 
fully  in  accord  with  modern  thought,  are  taking  a  leading  rank  among 
American  colleges.  This  subject,  as  affecting  the  standing  of  the 
state  university  of  Iowa,  appeals  to  the  interest  and  pride  of  every 
friend  of  the  institution.  The  instruction  in  natural  science  which 
will  meet  the  necessities  of  modern  education,  is  more  expensive  than 
instruction  in  some  other  branches  of  learning,  and  it  will  be  by  being 
aided  in  doing  such  work  that  the   state   university   may   demonstrate 
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her  value  in  a  growing  commonwealth  such  as  the  state  of  Iowa.  But 
the  value  of  this  work  need  not  end  merely  with  class  instruction.  The 
natural  history  of  a  great  state  is  yet  to  be  investigated,  its  recent,  and 
fossil  animal  life,  is  a  great  store-house  of  treasure  yet  to  be  studied, 
described  and  preserved;  and  may  it  not  be  here  suggested,  that  legis- 
lation making  the  university  cabinet  the  state  cabinet  might  be  advis- 
able, providing  by  general  law  for  its  regular  growth.  A  large  amount 
of  useful  information  might  be  annually  or  biennially  disseminated,  by 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  state  cabinet,  published  as  are  other 
state  documents. 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  is  very  important  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  occupations  and  conditions  of  practical  life.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  times  is  in  the  direction  of  educated  labor;  to  know 
more  about  principles  and  forces,  and  how  to  direct  these  forces  to 
our  use.  In  the  arts  of  the  maker  of  the  pin  or  nail,  the  chair- maker, 
the  wood-carver,  the  decorator,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  are  surely 
alike  involved  principles  requiring  intelligent  direction,  and  both  in- 
dividuals and  communities  who,  through  lack  of  education,  work  in 
the  rough,  or  "cut  and  try,"  will  take  secondary  positions,  while  ed- 
ucated labor  will  consume  their  substance  or  sap  their,  foundations.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  faculty  of  this  department  to  lead  the  minds  of 
students  to  a  knowledge  of  art  and  its  applications  to  industry,  as  well 
as  to  an  average  culture  with  other  graduates  of  the  university.  The 
subject  of  drawi  lg  is  made  prominent  in  the  instruction,  upon  the 
knowledge  of  which  so  many  of  the  trades  and  industries  are  hinged 
for  success,  and  the  sciences  more  or  less  depend  for  successful  illus- 
tration. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  other  chairs  of  the  institution,  is  that  of 
physical  science,  and  in  this  day  of  wonderful  inquiry  into  the  ele- 
ments of  power  which  are  sleeping  in  the  natural  world,  and  waiting 
for  the  research  and  genius  of  mankind  to  wake  them  into  life,  for 
the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  the  race;  when  we  have  already  seen 
results  in  the  art  of  the  photographer,  in  the  uses  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, and  the  thousands  of  developments  through  the  efforts  of  the 
patient  workers  in  physical  science,  the  argument  is  fully  made  in  be- 
half of  opportunity  for  education  in  physical  science  and  the  liberal 
use  of  a  laboratory.  There  is  here  no  disparagement  intended  of  the 
great  value  of  the  work  of  Other  chairs  in  the  university,  nor., is  there 
intended  even  the  institution  of  a  comparison  as  to  the  value  of  the 
several   chairs;  the  horizon   of  culture  is  boundless  as   the  attributes 
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ot'  the  soul,  and  it  is  a  narrow  view  to  take  of  education  that  there  is 
any  field  exclusively  its  own.  If  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  univer- 
sity was  equal  to  the  occasion,  there  are  yet  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion which  should  be  introduced  in  the  institution,  besides  the  enlarge- 
ment of  those  now  taught,  and  the  friends  of  education  may  be  in- 
dulged in  the  hope  of  the  future  that  such  policy  will  be  adopted  in 
relation  to  the  university  as  will  gradually  result  in  a  university  indeed, 
an  institution  which  at  the  present  time  may  honor  the  position  of  the 
state  of  Iowa,  as  she  now  stands  among  the  sisterhood  of  states  in  re- 
lation to  her  educational  system,  and  which  in  the  future  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  will  honor  the  foresight  of  those  who  are  the  pioneers 
in  whatever  shall  be  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  this  country. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  W.  SLAGLE,  President  pro  tempore. 
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